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THE SI^LECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c, 85, for ejffectmg an Arrangement with the East iNpiA 
Company, and for the better Government of Her Majesty’s Indian Terri- 
TORiKS till the 30th day of April 1854, and to whom several Petitions, and 
thi* Report of the Committee on Indian Territories of last Session, and also 
the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on the same subject, 
were referred, and who were empowered to Report the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to The House : 

H ave made further progress in the Matters to them referred, and have 
agreed to make a Pifth Report of the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them. 


14 Jul^ 1863. 
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LuncBi 16 ° die Novembris, 1862 . 


Ordered^ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Operalion of the 
Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for effecting an Arrangement with the East India Comp.uiv, and 
better Government of Her Majesty’s Indian Teintones till the 30th day of April 


MariiSi 16 “ die NovembriSf 1852 . 


^ C|mmittee nominated of — 

Mr Hemes. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Loid John Husseii. 

Ml. Baring. 

Sir Chailes Wood. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Ml. Laboucheie. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

Sir William Molesworth. 

Sir Robeit Harry luglis. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. llimie. 

Mr. Bciukes. 

Mr. Vt'rnon Smith. 
Mr. Robert Hildyard. 
Mr. James Wilson. 
Mr Spooner. 

Mr. Keogh. 

Ml. Macaulay. 

Lord Stanley. 

Ml. Robert Clive. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Viscount Pahneislon. 


W'dered, That the Committee have powei to .send for Iversons, Papers, and Recoidt. 
Orderedf That Five be the Quorum ol the said Committee. 


Veneris, W die Fehrum'ii, 1853 . 


Ordered, That Mr. Wilson be clischaiged fioiii further attendance on the Committee, 
and Biat Lord John Russell, Sir Ohailes Wood, Sn George Grey, Sir Thomas Maddock, 
Mr. Chiche&tei Fortescue, Mr. Caidwell, Mr. John Elliot, and Mr. Lowe be added theicto. 


Mai'tis, 22 ° die Fehruarii, 1853 . 


Ordered, That Mr. Chichester Foitescue be dischaiged fiom fuiiher attendance on the 
Committee, and that Mr. John Fitzgerald be added theieto. 


Jovis, 28 “ die Apnlis, 1853 . 


Grifeue?, That the Committee have power to Repoit the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, ftom lime to time, to The House. 


Lunm, 2 ° die Maxi, 1853 . 


OriZcrec?, That the Repoit of the Select Committee on Indian Te rntones of last Session 
and copy of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Loids on the same sub- 
ject (communicated Ist Decembei) be lefened to the Committee. 


REPORT 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
APPENDIX - - - 
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p. 102 




IV 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


J&oiSi 30® die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Hemes. 

Ml. Ellice. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Sii George Grey. 
Mr. Hume. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Lowe. 


Ml. Jefferies examined. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One. 


Lwioii 4® die Julii, 1853. 


members present: 


Mr. Thomas Baring m the Chair. 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 
SirT. H Maddock. 
Ml. Elliot. 

Sn George Giey. 
Ml. Mangles. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr Lowe. 

Ml. Finlay examined. 

Ml. Gladstone examined. 


Ml Spooner. 

Ml. R. 11. Clive. 
Ml. Haulingo. 

Ml. Vcinon Smith. 
Ml. B.iiikes. 

Mr. Ellice. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Sir C. Wood. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Qinuler befoie One. 


Joms, T dw Julii, 1853. 


members present: 


Ml. Thomas Baring m the Chair. 


Mr. Spoonei. 

Mr. V ernou Smith. 

Ml. Hemes. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Ml. Ellice. 

Sii T H. Maddock. 

Sii Geoige Grey. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Su R. H. Inghs. 

bii Chades Trevelyan, k.c. b., fuither examined. 


Mr. llaidinge 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr Elliot. 

Sir J. W. Hoop. 
Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Hume, 

Mr. Bankes. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 




Amendment 




SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN TEKRITORIKS. 


Amendment proposed (Sir George Grey), To leave out all the words after " That/* and. 
to inseit the words, Whilst tins Committee feel it their duty to lequire the fullest 
information as to the expenditure incut red on account of recent wars in India, they do not 
considei themselves competent to inquire into the policy of such wars, which can only be 
undei taken on the responsibility of the Government.*’ 

Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question,” put. 


Committee divided : — 
Ayes, 3. 

Sii E. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Bankes. 


Noes, 12. 

Mr. Homes. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Sir George Gioy. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Lowe, 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Ellice. 


Woids left out. 


Question, That the proposed words be there inserled,” put. 


Committee divided : — 

Ayes, 12. 

Mr. Herries. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Elliot, 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Sir George Grey. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Mr. Hat dingo. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Ellice. 


Noes, 3. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Bankes. 


Proposed words inserted. 

Main question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved , — “ That whilst this Committee feel it their duty to require the fullest information 
as to the expenditure lacuiied on account of recent wars in India, they do not considei 
themselves competent to inquire into the policy of such wais, which can only he undertaken 
oil the responsibihiy of the Government.” 


[Adjouined till Monday next, Quaiter befoie One. 


Lima;, IT die Julii, 1853. 


MEMBERS present: 


Mr. Thomas Baring m the Chair. 


Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Haidmge. 
Ml. Spooner. 
Mr. Ellice. 

Sn 0. Wood. 

Mr, Peacock examined. 
Mr. Chapman examined. 


Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir J, W. Hogg. 

Mr Lowe. 

Mr. Newdegate. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quarter before One. 
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VI 


PROCEEDINGS ;~INDIAN TERRITORIES. 


JomSy 14“ die Julii, 185;J. 


MEMBERS PBESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in Hit* Cliiur. 


Sir J. W. Hogsf. 

Sir T. H. MaS^lock. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Mr. Elhce. 

Mr. J, C. Mehill further examined. 


Mr. Siiooncr. 
Mr. 

Sir 0. Wood. 
Mr. llauliiigo. 


Mr. Macjplierson examined. 

The Chaiiman was instructed to make a further Report of the Evidenee lo this dav 
(Fifth Report). 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at (iuiulm* hefoie Oiu*. 


LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Jovisj 30“ die Jtmih 1853. 
Julius Jeffrej/s, Esq. 

Luna, 4“ die Julii, 1853. 

Alexander Struthers Finlay, Esq. - - - 

Murray Gladstone, Esq. - - « . 

Jow, T die Julii, 1853. 
Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k. c. b. - 

Luna, 1 r die Julii, 1 853, 

Thomas Love Peacock, Esq. - - . 

John Chapman, Esq. - - - - . 

Jovis, 14“ die Juki, 1853. 

James Cosmo Melvill, Esq. - - - . 

George Gordon Maepherson, Esq. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Jovis, 30" die Jnniij 1853. 


MliLIBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Bannt?. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir Geoigo Grey. 
Ml. Mangles. 

Sir Charicb Wood. 
Mr. Ilenu'b. 

Mr. liOvvc. 


Sii J 11. Maddock. 
Mr. Ilurdingc. 

Mr. Laboucherc. 
Mr. Ellice. 

Mr. Hume. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 


THOMAS BAIUNCJ, Esu, in thk Chair. 


JuUm culled iii ; and Examined. 

7(>77. Chahman,] YOU arc aware that a petition was presented from the 
Jji\(T|)ool East India and China Ashocialion to tlu* House of Commons, wliicli 
lias been rcFcrred to this Conimittoe ; I bedieve you were requested by Mr. George 
iMalcolm, tbc Defuity Chairman, to ap]K‘ar before tbe Committee, in answer to 
the invitation of the C-onimittee to send some witnesses before it ?- — 1 had a com- 
inunieatioii from the East India Asbocialion, and met the committee on two 
occasion^ on the siibj(‘ei, and was then requested to appear before this Committee. 

7(178 Will \ou state to the Committee in what capacity you were in India, 
and w'hen r — 1 went to India on the Bengal Medical Service. I was employed 
<dii(‘lly as a civil surgeon during my service, though I also served in the military 
depai'imeiit at three or four dilleient stations. My chief residence, as a civil 
.surg('on, Mas at Furruckabad. 

7()7(). You wer(‘ a covenanted servant of the Company'' — Iwas. 1 went out 
to India, and songlit occupation in India, with the desire of endeavouring to 
apply to tlie improvement of the arts in India the sciimcc ol‘ Europe, to which 
I liad honiewliat attentively devoted myself 111 my studios. I always kept it in 
vu'W to .stmly the character of the people of India, and to ascertain the causes of 
then* depres''ed condition. Among oTher curiou-* facts connected with India, a 
f'onsiderahle aniount oi’ civilisation and inanufactiiriiig progress seems to have 
taK(‘n place in tiine.s long gone hy ; hut at that point tin* people seem to have 
been slatienury, «dong vvitii most other Asiatics, and to have made no progress 
whatever since. 

7(180 WJien did you go to Iinlia ? — I went to India in the yeai 182 : 2 . 

7681 How long did you remain there — 1 staid in India 12 years. 1 may 
say that my occuiiation in India had more tliaii usual intensity, if I may ufjc 
the (‘xpressioii ; foi during the whole tunc I was very earnestly occupied, which 
led to underialviiigs that I Lad never contemplated in the Hi’bt instance. ^ I was 
<‘ngagcd ill various manufactories, which led me to employ, for a senes of years, 
from 500 to 1,000 natives, and I have had indirectly in my cnijiloyment many 
more; tliose men being of all castes among the Ilimloos, and all classes among 
the Mall 0111 edaus. 

7(182. To wliut descri]itioii of manufactures do you refer? — I commenced by 
an endeavour to eslablioh a basis for the metallnrgic arts. That was what led to 

0.10. A my 
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The first woik which I 


iniiioiMl 


UiacuvciJ' i jLU.au V.. 

nearly throughout Asia, a proper iumace uoes 1101 exisL , 11 is 1101 in itioir power 
to fuse iron, nor cast brass, on any large scale. Their large caniioiis arc^ all euKt 
in a great numbei of petty furnaces, in each of wliich they melt a small pot-full 
of brass, and a multitude of men run together and pour it into various hoh's in the 
mould. In fact, tlie metallurgic arts were in the lowest state. Iron they cannot 
melt, brass they cannot rightly manage, and I saw that it was a nialh'r of the 
first importance, both to the metallurgic and chemical arts, to introduei* the 
construction of good furnaces. With a considerable expenditure ot t'ftort and 
money 1 succeeded in producing what may seem an insignificant inattiT, but 
which is everything as legards the basis of the arts, a true fire bri(Jv. J^issessing 
that, I had a starting point from which to work. The natives lia\c no ])rop(‘r 
glass, and no\essels of any kind which arc not porous; even tlieir spirits tiny 
are obliged I0 keep in earthenware vessels, greased, to give theiu a (h>gi‘ec oi‘ 
closeness. I established, also, a manufacture of stoneware; I established the 
means of making sound glass, I found a material with which it might hi* made 
with great advantage to the people of India, and also to the jample ol‘ England. 
I also established the manufacture of oil of vitriol m Western India, and of soda ; 
I was obliged to be my own engineer in the construction of machinery of dilfercut 
kinds. Ihis led to my teaching the natives a variety of arts, and I0 iny omidoy- 
ment of a great many of them, I subsequently was led to establish a large saft- 
petie refinery. All those undertakings gave me mi ofiportunity of stiiilying tlm 
c haracterof the miti\ es, and the condition of the people. I was tlicn led on to mal e 
inquiries into the agriculture, especially into irrigation, and their means of com- 
munication, and also into the manner in which the land revenue pressed upon the 
people of the country. With respect to the want of communication, I sidleie.d 
myself so much from the imperfect means of communication in India, that il 
was one, among various fields of inquiry, which I directed my attention lo, am I 
T came to the conviction that the want of the means of locomolion w«is one 
among the causes of the gieat depression of the people, especially in the poorer 
districts. ^ 

70*83 Mr. Hardinge.'] What part of the country are you speaking of? — 
Throughout Hiiidostan. At an eaily date I tiled to impress niioii the minds of 
persons of influence the necessity of constructing in the phice c.inals, which 
should jointly be canals for navigution and for irrigation, masniueh as bolh 
operations would bear a proportion of the expense, and also employin<>- them lor 
uaygation would ensuie their being more healthy.. The canal must hi* ktmt 
lull 01 water for navigation, and also pretty free from weeds, and tliat would do 
away with one of the objections wliich has been urged with suiiie plamihilitv 
against canals for irrigation, that they arc liable to nin very low, ami ,‘xpus.‘ a 
slimy bed of mud, thereby engendering fever, especially Iiurthil to Eniopoans 
i might say by the way, that I cannot see why those canals should iKrvssarily 
run close to the stations m which the army is cantoned ; what would he ver\ 
dcslriictne to the European constitution, and cnnously enough to a coiiMdi'nihle 
degree to our native army, would be borne veiy well by the native peasantry. 
In my opinion it would be better to make the canals four or livv miles oil from 
where the troops are cantoned; those views were set lorth in diflert'iit uriliiios 
and I was m irequent communication with the Government. I had eommimica- 
tioiis with Loid William Bcntinck, who was good enough to gne im- Ireqnent 
interviews, and to corresjiond with me by letter. My coiivicfioiis an*, that the 
nrst great want of India is canals lor navigation and irrigation, and next roads ; 
mi imids m some parts of India nature aflords matciial, but in a largo ,, onion of 
the iu'bidency 01 Bengal, it must be admitted, great diflieullv existi.m pro- 
curing mate.ial. I know, over the plains of Hiiidostan propel, and WhJtorn 
liulia,o only two kinds of material which offer themselves for tin* purpose* 
one IS the seanty limestone, which is found here and there on the surface; 
hut whicii, generally speaking, you must dig out of the soil ; the oilier 
‘’tlav bui lit into biicKS, or into tubes, which would be the better form, and 
then criisiied tu make roads of. That absence of material ceriamly does 
pieseiKu foimidahle dilbculty to the construction of roads in many pm*ts of 
India, I nob speaking here of the more hilly districts, hut I speak of the 
plain ol Bengal, Western India, of Delhi and Agra, and the district of Rohil- 
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ruiid ; ill iuct, of iKwly the whole of the presidency of Roiigal, excojit in the 
vicinity of tin* Ihijtnalial Hills, and some of the hills further to the south, and 
also th(‘ \i(‘inity of the Himalayas, and the beds of the rivers just where they 
jniss out of the hills, and bring down with them a large quantity of coarse 
riilihli', whicli would be, no doubt, very useful. Generally speaking, it must be 
a<hnitt(‘d that difficulties exist ; and looking to those difficulties, I should have 
l>c(‘n very glad to have seen a plan adopted of constructing tramroads as 
an intc'nnediate step between the construction of new roads and the construction 
of railways. 

71)84. You returned to England about the year 1835 ? — I did. 

7G85. Arc yon aware of all that has been done bince that time ? — I am. At 
the time of the renewal of the last charUn*, the views I had been led to form 
from what I had seen of India, and from having endeavoured to study pretty 
closely the slate of the country, induced me to hazard an opinion which was 
contrary to that which was generally entertained. I remember having a 
coiivei'sation with Mr. Macaulay at the Government House in Calcutta, 
uho was very sanguine that the provisions of the late charter would lead 
to the (levelopuiont of the resources of India in various ways, and mainly 
by the inti eduction of European skill and capital. I remember saying 
then, I believed, if wc lived to sec it, we should find at the end of that 
})criod of time, which has now come, matters would he us nearly as could be in 
stal't (jw\ and so I believe they actually are, with the exception of what the 
Governiiient lias done in some measure towards improving the means of traffic. 
Wall respc'ci to tramroads, I uni glad to find that Mr. Finlay, who is a gentle- 
iiniii of cousidcrablo expi'rienci* connected with Bombay, cnterlains the same 
view that I do; indeed, 1 had the same opinion myself, and he mentioned it to 
me as Ixung his own. By constructing tramroads, yon greatly facilitate, of 
courses the power of traction of a bullock ; you get rid of the difficulty of finding 
liard iiiut<Tial for the rmids, while you save most ol the prodigious expense which 
must be iiicnried in constructing and keeping up railways. Looking to what the 
expense of fuel in India will always be, to wdial the wear and tear of the machinery 
in that climate will he, and to tlie difficulty on such a soil of keeping up your 
roadway in the manner lu which it must bo kept up upon railways, I venture to 
predict tliat the guavanice which the Government has made of 4 or 5 per cent, 
it will always have to pay. Desirable as railways may be for India, and very 
desirable they arc if the Goveriunent can bear tlie expense, the Government 
will i(‘ally have to bear the expeiibc; and if they cover their working charges, it 
is iiiv belief that that ib all which will be gained. 

768(1. Would you wish those tramways to be constructed by the Government? 
•—My opinion is, that all the great works in India must bo directly or indirectly 
doiK* by ihe Govcrnincnt. Tt beho\es them to doit out of the revenues of India, 
and to lintl the means of doing it ; in the end, if they do not do it directly, 
they mubt do it indirectly by guarantees, the question being, wiiether it would 
be done more economically in that way or not. 

7(187. Mr, MLUoL] Do you propose to have wooden tramways? — No; I would 
lay them down with iron rails 

7(188. On sleeiiers ? — Yes ; whether any means of kyaniziug would make wood 
in India proof against the white ant, I doubt; but even if the rails were laid 
on sleejierfa liable to decay, there would not be the same danger attendant upon 
their giving way as there would be upon a railvuiy. First of all, canals for 
irrigation and navigation, I coushler to be a matter of primary imporlanee. As 
many persons have borne witness, it is impossible to exaggerate the imporlanee 
of irrigation. But while canals are of so much importauee, and tanks too, 
I believe it will be found that nearly a moiety of the Indian territory will have 
to be irrigated by wells, I do not know that I could condeii&e what I have to 
say on this subject better than in the clobing pai*agTiiplis of some papers I wrote 
iSO years ago. “ In her Eabtcrn conquestb, Britain has assumed, unasked, 
ihe position and responsibilities of the polilieal guardiaublnp of India, the duties 
of winch, being those of highly civilised rulers towards a barbarous people, are 
far more extensive than the functions of any European Government. Although 
the word ‘^Government’ may lie the only term applicable to fhe supreme power in 
each case, it must not he supjiosed that, by employing the same term, the greater 
moral responsibilities of that ol India can be escaped. The interests of the Govern- 
ment, as well as of the people, do indeed call for the comiinnicement of a system 
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of suitable interference and paternal guidance on its pari, in which no niea'‘Urc iu*od 
be had recourse to at all offensive to the people. On the contrary, the v(Ty ineasur<» 
suited to the objects in view would have an air of benevolence on the part ol the 
Government, at present incredible by the people, and would Iiy degrees transform a 
fearful disaffection in the hearts of millions into a self-interested and loyal attach- 
ment to the Government, desirable for the security and happiness of all. As the 
agriculture of the country became relieved of a large part of th(‘, crowd ixisting 
upon it, a portion should receive instruction in the various useful arts of life 
while a portion of them, and that not a small one, together with t!i(*ir su'^l.emnicc 
(no longer needing their aid in raising it), might then most justly he claimed 
by a Government so beneficent, as the means of strong them ug its arm in tim 
country, and of supplying produce for paying its charges without. Witli their 
fertility increased, the heaviest of the expenses of cultivation reduci'd, ami lh(‘ 
readiest means afforded for the exportation of their [iroducc, the nml ol’ tluMlis- 
tant provinces of the country might, after leaving to the landowners half of tin? 
benefits, be raised to an amount almost incredible at present. Wliat urt^ now 
among the poorest parts of the country would become the riclusl,, and could not 
fail of yielding many times the rent now obtained fiom them. TIkj period of r<*. 
irenchment in the public expenses is remarkably favourable for (tomim ncmg griMt 
works, especially such as will facilitate the transportation of pvodnee ; ior, in order 
to recover the funds expended, the taxation need not then be rai'-tMl, ‘-nua* what 
would have been lost by the revenue declining from relivnchmenl, without o Ina* 
local expenditure, is saved liy expenditure on such w'orks wdiitdi is sun' to Keep 
the revenue up to its full standard. Such appears to be the legiiiinatt' purposi* 
to which to devote, at present, fuiuK resulting fiom roireiicbincuts. To emjiloy 
them towards liquidating the debt of Tuflia, payable at a vast distunee honi tlu* 
source of much of them, and tlms to divert ihom from tin' prior object of 
enabling the produce of the provinct-b to follow its morn'y nqin'seiit alive, 
and of increasing the quantity of produce, does not appear cxpetlieni. It is 
like attempting with seed corn to « 5 atisfy a demand, which would prove* trifiiug 
after the harvest.^ It is to be feared that, at present, no eoiiHidcrabh! jiart of tin* 
revenues of India is likely to be devoted 10 the purposes ix'coniUK'iided, So 
long, how'ever, as the Government shall not again, like an Indian devoti-e, tic 
its own hands np with a permanent settlement in \\"eHtern India, tin* iiu'aus 
will still remain in its power for commencing that mov'einenl. t(' which alom* \vc 
can look for any advancement of the people towards a slate of prospenf y, and 
any increase in the revenues of the Government: not a movcineiif, iiidccil, of 
armies, for the territorial enlargement of British India, but of mind, for tiu' 
enlargement of her resources; not an increase of superln'ies, but of solidity; 
not an acquisition of more land, but a deeper cultivation of that, \\c possess,* a 
drawing ot more produce from the surface of India, and num* inmcrals from 
its bowels; not a heaping of people upon people, but a judieious (li'.tnlmlion 
of those we have; a transfer of millions at present janiiiK'd in llic agrarian 
crow'd to all other pursuits of civilised men; a portion of tlicm to tin* service 
of the State. It is that jamming of nuiltitudes of tlic population in upon 
agriculture that I humbly conceive to ho the great p.mit winch the Govovu- 
inent has to look to. A vast number of jieople an* crowded u[K)u agri- 
culture, and eveiy day disposed to crowd ihemsclvcs still nion' upon ^ it. 
I believe that as it is collected, the Government land rent pn'sses wiili \crv 

great weight upon the people, not so nuicii on accoimt of its amomil, us from tim 
manner in which it is collected, and from the absence of what, f belu'vc, a iialivi* 
of India absolutely requires for developing ins powers. I do not think, and I 
speak now from trials which I have made of the native industry in vaiions ways, 
a simple remission of the tux upon the land in the hands of tlu* peopb* would issue 
in the good which many of the friends of India expect. At firsl tin* people 
would appear to be eased, but in a very short time the zemindar’s relations and 
fnends would come in upon them ; men who have been out as elioku'dars, or 
otherwise employed ; they would come back to the paternal hoim*; Ins door 
would always be open, and as long as he could feed those idlers In* would do so. 
That IS one way in which good would not result to the people. Aiiotln*r case* is 
this : the bulk of the zemindars aie not hoanlers, but, here and there, tlicre is 
a man who is a hoarder for religious reasons ; and if he begins lo be a hoarder, 
he will not spend one shilling more upon eidiivatiun. I have neviT been able 
to witness that they have extended their wants, or that they have improved their 
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f^ultivalioii, ])y being in easy circumstances. All this, I believe, must be the 
work of tbo ( 5 ov(‘rnrnont ; and no matter Avlietlier you derive uiuch or little 
from tbo ])coplc, without such works 1 believe they will be in a very grievous 
case in the end, and it is diflicult lo say what calamities will be the result, if 
you draw from the people of Iiidiii a large revenue, and leave them to their 
own umuded o2)erations. 

7b8(). The petition states, “ That your petitioners consider that the land ta\', 
or I’ent paid by the cultivators of the soil in all parts of India is excessive.” 
What you have just stated loads the Committee to belicivc that you do not con- 
sider it excessive? — Had 1 a part in drawing up that petition, 1 certaiuly should 
Jiave demurred to that expression. 

7690. The jii'Kivancc you refer to is the social condition of India ' — The 
grievance is the social condition of the people, 1 think, arising out of the lU'glect 
of tlic Goverumoiit. 

7691. In what way lias the neglect of the Goveriimeiit liecii manifested? — 
The people cannot go on ma prospenms course unless their op(*rations ar(‘ looked 
lo ; you will s(‘e w(‘Us in many parts of India, constructed, I believe, in tlu‘ days of 
\kl)ar, and large tracts of country out ofculti\atioii, which in some eases, 1 believe, 
on historical grounds were assessctl very highly, and used to yield eonsiderable 
revenue to Akliar and his doseenduuts. Then* are many tracts now out of cultiva- 
tion, iho hind lieiiig covered with jungle. I have spokini to the natives occupying 
those parts of the country, and they iuive said the ancient sirkar always made them 
advunc( 5 s; and that the man wlio took the rent was the man w'lio must carry out 
improviMueiits. There is no spirit or pride among the peojihi to do it them- 
selves. 

7()92. What part of tho couairy are you speaking of? — Bundlccund. 

7093. What moasuivs do you think llie Government ought to take? — I think 
that as the Govoriiineiit must construct eauals for irrigation, so they must bo 
pleased to l(‘ave tli<*ir English notions behind th(*m, and appoint a deparliucnt of 
agricullure. 1 think there should he a minister of agriculture lor India, a 
<lepartmenl to look to the drawing forth of the resources of the soil. 

7()94. Sir G, (hoi/,'] What measures could tho miuister of agriculturii in 
India take to remedy tlic evils jmu have pointed out? — lie would find that the 
land lias gradually lapsed into u slate of defective cultivation from the wells 
falling, ill consotpicnce of their being imperfectly made. There are parts of the 
'(tonutry where the subsoil rcipures that there should be some masonry in the 
well, and from that not being iiil reduced, he would laid tho laud falling out of 
cultivation, or yielding a very small produce. 

7G95. Whatwoidd the minister of agriculture do under those circumstances? 
— Instead of remitting the revenue, he would assess the land to the extent that it 
would bear, and he must have advances made and devoted to the re-construction 
of the w'orks which had gone out of use. 

769(5. Do you mean that tin* Government should make advances of money 
lor the purpose of resloriug those works ? — Yes; if it does not do so. all that 
can he said is, that the revenue will decline. I believe ti commission appointed 
for the juirpose would find that the distress of India pioccetls from that source. 

7097. Mr. Maf/glcs.'l You left the Norlli-vvchterii lYoviuces, 1 think, hefon* 
Mr. Bird’s settlement eaine into operalioii' — Yes. 

7098. Have you any kuowledgi of the results of that settlement; do u>n know 
that it ban been stated in (viileuve lu're that the cultivation has enormously 
increased*'' — These have been limes, nearly all of them, of war, which has drawn 
a large portion of our army v^estvvar(l, and then* has been an immciibc e\i>tin<li- 
turc of revenue in the country, ^fhat fact is really a very iiolahlc and important 
one I beli<;ve tlie distress of India will ho found greatly to arise from our 
dniwiiig a revenue from a dustrict which Iuls no means ol locomotion for the 
produce. If you take that into account, you will find that, a very great source of 
local prosperity has boon the vast sums which have* been spent in Western India, 
amounting to imllions upon millions, which were not spent before. 

7699. Mr. Do not you consider that Buudelcuml is almost an cxce[)- 

tionai case of distress, as regaids the culuvatioii of the soil? — I think it is. 

7700. It arose in the first instance, did not it, from a very injudicious settle- 

ment made some yeais ago, by which the country was very much opfiressed ? — 
It arose long before that. When Mr. went there, he found that a consider- 

able portion of the country had long since fallen out of cultiv’-alion in the Mah- 
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J. Jeireys, Esq. ratta and Pindaree times. The difficulty in Bundelcund is this It aerpiircs a 

• certain amount ol* masonry work for the wells ; it is a fine surface soil, and 

30 June 1853. there is water enough below, but a common clay mcII will not do* In the parts 
of the country where a common clay well suffices, which is th<‘ case in the VV<s- 
tern Provinces of India generally, ii requires no euterprisii on the part of the 
natives to carry it out. The well is dug lor Is.Qd , and it lasts for several years. 
But, looking to the work of irrigation, ‘ in those diflerciit wells to which I have 
referred, the waste of labour is quite surprising. If you (*xainiii(> tli(‘ rope, and 
the wheel over which the pulley is drawn, you will 'find a lo-s of labour and a 
loss of powei which arc quite deplorable. You may remonstrate with tin* nativ*- 
as long as you please, but he will not alter it. In the construction of the w<‘ll, 
too, in the first instance, there is a great amount of lost labour; the well ciaimot be 
carried down below a certain depth, because the water, imckir the system pnrsno<l, 
overcomes tlie cultivator Then in a Feason of drought the well is exhausted 
from not being deeper, and serious evil convSe(|uences follow. To support what I 
have been stating, 1 find, 011 reference to ancient Persian documents, it is again 
and again repeated, that the parties managing the revenue shall make advances 
to the cultivators, and that they shall look to it that tin* lands are severally culti- 
vated, It being a matter of indispensable duty on their psirt to do so. A doz(‘ii 
paragraphs may be met with in their early writings, jiarticularly dwelling upon 
the necessity ol the sirKar doing those things. 

7701. Sir G. Gre^,] Do you mean that advances should bo madi* by tin* 

Government, and that the Government having made advances to tin* natives, 
should compel them to icstore those works and cultivate the laud in the munii(*r 
which the Goveinment Ihiiiks proper?— The Government should do this; it 
should make those advances, lequiring that difierent operations of husbandry 
should be carried on. ^ 

7702. You mean that the Government should prescribe tbe mode ol* agricul- 
tural cultivation, and should enforce compliance with that mode? — Wheie the 
Government is fully satisfied that the mode of agriculture would he tluu’eby 
greatly improved, I should say so. You may see 1,000 wells in India with a 
common block of wood with an iron pin through it. It is not turned as a cylin- 
der, and from the arrangements, the loss of work by friction amounts to 10 or 
20 or even 30 per cent 

7703. Mr. EUice.'\ Your answer would suggest that the Government should 

find the means for the improvement of the cultivation of the whole country. 
From what source would those means be derived ?— On each plot of trround* 
from that very plot of ground. ^ ® ’ 

7704. Sir T. H, Haddock.'] The advances you are speaking of arc those called 
tuckdvy ? — Yes. 

7705. When you were in Bundelcund, and in the North-western Provinces 
was not the advance of tiiekavy an ordinary operation 011 the part of the officers 
of the Government?— The Government iiad no department of agriculture to see 
that that money was devoted to the purpose 

7706 The tuckavy was advanced lor some particular purpose, was not it? 

1 never heard of theie being any department to see that the money was devofce<l 
to the purpose for which it was advanced. 

7707. By whose sanction vas it advanced’— I presume it was advanced bv tlie 

Government. ^ 

7708. You mean the collector, probably ’—Yes, by the collector, as agent ot 

the Government. ° 

7709 And that was done for the jmrposc of buying seed gram, for the pur- 
pose of buying bullocks, and perhaps for the purpose of digging and improving 
wells, was not it ? I dare say, wliertvcr it has been done, for that purpose ; but 
yon have no department to see that it is carried out 

77 * 0 * File Committee is to uuderstaucl that advances were made at the period 
when you were 111 India, but that they were not made under the control and 
superintendence of some department ’-They have been very scantily made 
I should conceive nothing to compare with what the Indian native governments 
used to do; hence their former prosperity. I have no doubt they derived a 
much larger revenue fiom the country than we do, and with less distress to the 
people. Advances have been made very scantily by us; and so far as I am 
aware, there has been no department to see that^they were devoted to the nur- 
poses proposed. ^ 


7711. Have 
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7711. Have you visited the iron mines of Bundelcund ^ —No. J. Je^reys^ Esq.. 

7712. Have you visited the iron and copper mines in Almorah ? — No. ^ 

7713. Then you arc not in a position to give any opinion to the Committee 30 .June 1853. 
whether those mines may he advantageously worked by Europeans individually, 

01 by eompanies?— I should conceive that a company could not work the iron 
mines in Ciurhwid with ad\antag’e. 

7714. 1 think you mentioned that the natives of India are incapable of casting- 

iron Yes . , -..T 1 • 

7713. Are you aware whether, when yon were 111 the North-western Provinces, 
shotaiid shells were not cast by Captain Presg-rave in that nciglihourhood ?— 

His means of doing so were English imporied tire-hricks ; it was done, but done 
in a very (liflereiit way from wliat any tounder in England would think to be 
satisfactory. The Government eiiginoci s, if they choose, certainly, can cast ii on ; 
but their means are English imported fire-briciNS. 

77 iC. Are you aware that while you were hi India iron was dug out of the 
earth in the Hcingor district, to the south of Bundelcund, and from lhat iron a 
suspeiiMon bridge, of 200 feet in length, was constructed, and cast over the river? 

That may have been the case without casting; smelting iron and casiiug arc 

iierh'ctly diHcrent things ; the na1iv(‘s smelt iioii in a nuic and expeubive way ; 
then' is*” no iron better than it. Smelting and casting iron are entirely different 
things ; a very moderate lieat will suffice, if you luue sufficient fluxes to reduce 
the (in', and thou bring it into a malleable condition. 

7717. Chairman^ The remarks you have made arc cxplaiiaiory of the views 
ol‘ tlio association whom you rein-esent, us n'spects the change ol the systi'in of 
land revenue. The next paragraph ol* th.it petiiiou refers t() the practice oi 
making advances of money in India upon the consigumont of produce to this 
country for sale; are you piepared to corroborate that statt*meut? — 1 am not. 

77 1 8. The next Htaiemeiit of the petilion 1 elates to the cm-rency iii India ; have 
you anything lo ftatototlie Conimitti'c upon that subject ? — own ex])erience 
ti.is led nu' to feel tin great want of a coneenti uted eurn'iiey of gold, iib well as of 
silver , for the (Tovernment it w'ems to b(> of piunary iinportanco. Any person 
who ib ueip'uinted vvith the colh'etion of the revi'iiue in Western Imliii must 
know, that a munber of the dintricth yield a revenue, of which very little is 
('Xpended in the district; the gri'aler portion the Government has to carry away, 
and theic are in consequence requisitions foi the use ol the military for treasure 
jiarties; th<‘re may he seen 100 hulloek carts, laden with silver, which is con- 
liniially being earned away Iroiu tlicsi* distiieis. 

7710. What aic the practical suggestions which y(ju have to make on that 
-uIt'cI? — I he Govermnent have all the means of protecting such a large qiian- 
fity of silver 111 carrying it out of the district year by year, but the native who 
has to bring buck an equivalent has not tliost' means ; it is very plain tliai where 
there are no mines of silver and gold, the district will by these means be emptied 
ot Its reveunes , liencc the danger of deeoity, and the risk of insurance, and so 
')a, 111 carrying the silver hack 

7720. What practical suggestion would you make to remedy the evils which 
you have mentioned? — To cbmblisli a g(dd st.iudard, as well as a silver stundard. 

In my operations I have Tejicatedly h.nl to send from .'iOO to 1,000 rujiees in all 
iliiectioiis, and 1 was in constant * alarm lest the persons who carried it forth 
<Aliould b(‘ robbed and murdered, the men bad to tie a cousidcraldc amount of 
bilver round thciv waists. Had 1 bad gold, it would liave been exceedingly cou- 
vciiK'ni to me, and an improvement to my business. lYiitber, it would increase 
th'- means ol the zemindar to pay his rent. In many districts the poverty of 
the ])eople, and the distic'ss, consists in the dilBculty of selling the grain which is 
lo yield the rent ; it amounts lo a very serious qucbUoii at various times. 

7721. The remedy you would suggest would he to make gold as well as silver 
a legal tender ^ — Yes. 

7722. The next tw’o paragraphs 111 the petitiou ai-e with regard to the system 
of ]ii''ticc and police. iSince you left India, you arc aware there have been con- 
siderable changes made m those particulars ; do you wish to state anything to 
the Comniittee on that subject ?— -I was so particularly requested by the com- 
mittee whom I represent to speak on that subject, that I should wish to make 
borne suggestions. At the renewal of the late charter, the reasons I had for 
entertaining the opinion that British skill, enterprise, and capital would not enter 
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J, Jef7g,/Sy Eiq. Incliii were these, and I fed bound to slate them, liowcvcr unsatisfactory they 

may be to the ears of some. I have had many relations and many friends^ in 

30 June 1830. the civil service of India, and I have a high opinion of it; but I must think 
that they are so overpowered with w'ork for the most part, bearing in mind that 
the men are often unfitted by the state of their health for the correct perform- 
ance of their duties, that a great part of the work must be only nominally done ; 
consequently the state of the administration of justice is such, that I could not 
recommend to any man who respects his honour, his character, or his English 
feelings, to place himself in the mofussil in India ; and I would wish to know 
how it is, or how it should be the case, that n British subject, while he enjoys in 
every other part of Her Majesty’s dominions the privileges of trial by jury, pro- 
tection by the Habeas Corpus Act, and a public opinion through the public press, 
should on going into the interior of India be cut oif from all those adv.mtages, 
and made subject to the jurisdiction of the native courts. 

7723. You say he has not the right of habeas corpus ; is his person not secure? 
— should say, from what I have seen of the courts in several of the districts iu 
tlxe mofussil, that man must be very fond of seeking money who would place* 
himself in such a distiict, and be under the necessity of standing as a petitioner 
at the bar of such a court, and be subjected to what he might be subjected to, 
and what he would be subjected to, if the judge, as is the case in many instances, 
w'ere a Mahomed an. 

7724. Mr. Ellice.'\ Is it your opinion that the administration of justice in 
India should be conducted exclusively with a view to the interests of tlie settl('i\> 
who may be there, and not with a view to the general interests of the groat mass 
of the inhabitants of India? — Certainly not ; but this I will say, it behoves the 
British Government to give to the natives of India the best civil govcriinienl 
which the means of the Government admit of; it also behove.'-, not the Govern- 
ment of India only, but the people of England, to dcmancl that a Biilisli settler 
111 India sliall be a free man there, as he is in England. 

7725* George Grei/.'] Would you confine the administration of justice* 
exclusively to Englishmen, and deprive the natives of any share in that adminis- 
tration r — The question with respect to the employment of the natives opens up 
a distinct subject of inquiry. 

^ 7726’. 1 understand you to complain of the insecurity which attaches to an 
Englishman settling in India by the circuui«-tauc(‘ of justice being administered 
by natives ; does the better system of adin ini strati 011 which the petitioners in 
that petition desire to see established, include the exclusive administration ol 
justice by EngUshincii^ — I tbiuk T bad the opportunity of influencing the minds 
of some gentlemen who were connected wntli the Indian Association and llie 
Chamber of Commeicc at Livcipool 011 that subject. My own belief is tlii'-, 
tliat for the good of India, as well as for our own interests (for I vent lire 
again to predict that at the end of 20 years, as far as the entry ol* Europe^ius 
into the interior is coLcerued, it will not otlicrwisc be fotiiid to h<i\c extended j, 
the cinploymciit should be confined as iiuicli as possible to Biilisli su])jec*t>, and 
their number s-houkl be grcatlv* increased. 

7727 I observe iu the petition the following passage: “ Your ])Ctitionei- 
Iminbly invite the serious consideration of your Honourable House to the neces- 
sity of providing for a better administration of justice throughout India.” Tin* 
Coinmiltee aic to iiiideistand them to contemplate the exclusion of the iiatue<- 
from any sliaie in tlie administration ? — I cannot say that they do so I cannot 
say how far all of them eiitcitain that view, but ccitainly I have heard some ol 
them expiess to some extent the same opinion that I have held myself As the 
question Juis been asked, I may state that I know no such tiling ni tlie lii^torv 
of man, as tlie average of men rising much above the slainfard ol morahly 
around them, or a man’s moral Icclings being much abo\e tlie moral atino'^- 
]>heic ill which he lives and broatlics, and has his being Some rare cxeej)- 
iioiis, no doubt, are to be met with, in our own countiv ^\e meet with ,i 
lew men fur beyond their age, but I put it to any one, if 111 our ow’ii coulltr^ 
men do not think and act very much according to the moral fcclingb vihieli 
exist around them T.his I may say, that whether it be Hindoo or Mahoniedaii. 
specially Hindoo, in my belief, tlie child sucks m deceit with its mothers milk. 
One ol the best proofs of that is, that I have heard a very high native say, “ Do 
not believe what my son says; he is n liar.” Another will turn round and 
say, “Arc you speaking lies, or not?” Neither party would be in the lea^t 
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offended by the imputation. If you do find a native, and such natives are to 
be met with here and there, who seem disposed to start with every resolution 
to proceed as you desire him to do, he must be a rare man who, living among 
Hindoos, has a standard of morality reaching higher than that of those around 
him, and who can long and steadily withstand the pressure. 

7728. Mr. Elliot.'] You have mentioned the disadvantageous position which a 
European is in as regards the courts of justice in the mofussil ; has not the 
European now very great advantages over the native in the mofussil comts of 
justice, seeing that he cannot be tried for crimes committed there, but must be 
sent to Calcutta for the purpoee ; a circumstance which constantly allows crime 
to pass without any punishment at all ? — Certainly, the native ought to he pro- 
tected on the spot,* by having for the trial of Europeans what you have here, a 
circuit court : I see no reason why you should not have that court, which every 
Englishman desires to have ; you have always Englishmen enough present in 
the military establishments to iorm a jury ; I do not sec why you should not 
have a travelling court, as in England, and a jury of resident, military men or 
resident planters, so that a man might be tried by his peers. The native would 
then he protected, and the European also. But it is not criminal cases which 
arc so likely to aflcct Europeans as cases connected with property. I know of 
no way of proceeding in a iiatii e court with any safety at present, but by being 
prepared to employ lalse witnesses to an indefinite extent, and bribery of the 
native officials, 

7729. Js not the European more apt to domineer over the native than the 
native over the European ? — I have no doubt he is more apt to domineer over the 
native; but it is not to be desired th,it he should have an opportunity of doing 
so ; but he is much more likely to suffer from the ill-doing of the native, than the 
native is from his ill-doiug, unless he is prepared to open his purse in a very 
wrong way. I lielicve, without exception, a part of the price of every pound of 
indigo is money paid for brilicry and false witness. 

7730. Chairman ] What I understand you to recommend is the establishment of 
trial by jmy ? — What I rocoinraend as a European resident is this ; a circuit court 
of British lawyers, and with a jury I0 try European criminals; unless the European 
has tlnit, he has not that which he has a right to claim as a British-born subject. 

7731. You mean a jury of Europeans alone ^ — A jury of Europeans. 

7732. You spoke of the absence of the right given by the Habeas Corpus Act 
in India , do you mean that the person of a British subject is not safe there ? — 
I am not sufficiently uc(iuaiiitc(l with the Company’s regulations to know what 
the provisions are as against the abuse of the power ; but it lies in the discretion 
of a native judge lo arrest nnyhody he pleases. 

7733. Have ) oil known any instances of the exercise of that power? — Yes; 
and 1 have known it to be threatened. 

7734. How long has such a person, having been arrested upon a warrant, been 
kept in confinement in consequence of the want of the right of habeas corpiib ? — 
i cannot say how long he has been kept. 

7735. Can you tell the Committee any instances in which such a power has 
been exeicised ^ — 1 can speak of one instance which led to a man’s death, from 
the mortification which it excited. The case to which I refer was tlie case of 
Mr. Morton, who was aricstcd by the judge of Eurmckabad. I do not undertake 
to justify Mr Morton’s proceedings. 

7736. Will you state whether he was arrested upon any specific charge, and 
whether it was a criminal or a civil case? — ^It was entirely a civil case, 

7737- arrested for debt? — ^Yes, and under circumstances that were so 

mortifying to him, that he vas seized with inflammation of the liver, which 
brought on a rajiicl abscess, and ended in his death. He raved with delirium 
during his illness. 

7738. Mr. Ma 7 igles.] M'as not it the fact that Mr. Morton owed a large sum 
of money to a native of high rank, and that the judge merely executed a civil 
process, as he was bound to do, by arresting him in the way in which he did^ — 
i cannot say ; I speak to the fact of his being arrested. 

7739. Sir 7 . /r. Hogg] By whom was this gentleman arrested? — By the 
judge of Fiirruckabad. 

7740. Was he arrested by the judge under any authority which that judge 
possessed, or was he arrested by the judge in obedience to a process from Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Calcutta ? — think he was arrested by process. 

0.10. B 7741. The 
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7741. The process issued fiom Her Majesty’s Supreme Court ?~-It did in 
that case. Mr. Mortou was arrcbted, not in obedience to, but in the Jaco of a 
writ from the Supreme Court of Calcutta with whicli lie was entrusted against 
a native who was charged with defmucliiig him ; and a short time before his 
death a mandamus arrived from the Supreme Court enforcing his release. 

7742. And the judge or officer of the Company, 111 arresting Mr. Mortou, 
only acted in obedience to the process so issued ? — I believ<* that was the case in 
that particular instance , that is, simply in regard to tlu‘ (juestion of habeas 
corpus It would be unpleasant for me to state the facts of another ease, oi’ a very 
different kind; so that I had rather leave my evidence upon this point almost imper- 
fect than state that other case. It was so remarkable a case, that it would behove 
any one to warn his fellow men against its recurrence. I have particularly ad- 
verted to the subject of the habeas corpus, but 1 do not wislx to let the evidence 
rest upon that only , it is in prosecuting the natives for fraud in various ways 
that I consider the European settler in India has no due proti'ction ; and ihui he 
cannot po'Jsibly have, w ith the best intention of the native courts. 1 never mot 
with an indigo planter who did not admit that he was obliged to employ false 
witnesses and to bribe in order to protect his property ,* J think 1 speak ad- 
visedly when I say it forms part of the price of eveiy pound ol' indigo. 

7743. Sir G Grep.l Would the employment of European judges, to the 
exclusion of native judges, improve the character of the tt‘stimouy It would 
have a beneficial etiecl if connected with an increase* in the number of func- 
tionaries. 

7744. Therefore your proposal for administering justice would involve an 
increase in the number of judges, at the same time that it would confine the 
seats of justice to Europeans ? — ^I would have great caution used in the increase 
of the number of natives sitting in judgment alone. I may state a case which 
I have seen repeatedly , t have seen the judge sometimes both a judge and a 
magistrate, overwhelmed with work, silting with a sea of heads before* liini, 
of people all clamorous and urgent, signing a number of Persian papers, with 
a large packet of such papers before him ; it is impossible he. should have 
read all tiiose papers; those papers fly aliout the disirict, and I should like 
this point to be ascertained, whether the (mrport of those ptiiiers in some in- 
stances is not the very opposite of what he intended ; if it is not, 1 do nut 
know what security there is against it. I have seen a judgi* from sickness 
hardly fit for his work , but taking him 111 his Ix'bt moments, he is overwhclnied 
with work. I go from the court int.o the cantonment, and 1 find in the middle 
of the day a dozen line lads serving m the army, men of the same family, the 
same school education with himself, the same English character und integrity, 
suffering from ennui, having nothing to do beyonrl ihcir morning drill ; and an 
impression has struck me from an eaily day to tins hour, that the time will 
come, and nothing can help it, for the employment of every educated European 
in the service in various ways in the Government of the country. I sec Mr. 
Prmsep in his pamphlet strongly recommends that the Hite of the army shall be 
picked out, that a kind of intellectual emasculation of the army should take 
place, both to help the civil service, and al°o lest, in consequence of large numbers 
of supei ior minds in the army finding no field for the exercise of their faculties, 
disaffection should grow up among them. 

7745 You mean among the European officers?-— Yes ; lean conceive of 
nothing more painful than the position of a European officer in India, with no 
prospect of war before him, m times of peace, day passing by after day, lie 
having nothing to do from morning till night. I have known many a hue youth 
come out one thing, and at the endol three years become quite another, i can- 
not believe be would be damaged if he were fully employed. At every station 
you must have a civil surgeon. I undertake to say, that the number of hours he 
has devoted to the acquirement of his profession would be more than the hours 
the magistrate had devoted to his. Five years is the ordinary period of study of 
a surgeon. It is not five years before a man in the civil service begins to draw 
some salary. TJiis cnil surgeon has nothing to do the whole day long beyond 
half-an-hour or an hour’s attendance in the gaol. Yon have medical men in full 
practice even employed as magistrates ; why should not the civil surgeon in 
India be so employed ; on his qualifying himself, a moderate addition to his 
salary would suffice, and that of the usual magistrates would be saved to the 
State. 


7746. Sir 
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7746. Sir J. TV. Hogg."] In your opinion, that system which you have sug- Esq. 

gested, of employing every educated European in India in the service of the 

Goverinneiit, would he better than the system which has been lately ml opted of 30 June 1853. 
making use of native agency^— Beyond all question I should think so, both for 

the saki‘ of the Government of the country, and for the good of the army itself. 

7747. Mr. Mangles.'] How, under that system, would it be possible to raise 
the morals and feelings of the people above the low level of which you speak ? — 

It would not exclude the gr»idual employment of natives. If you can so educate 
a sufficient number of natives in each locality, near the larger towns, for instance, 
that not only the particular meu you pick out, but a large number round them, 
shall partake of that good moral atmosphere, and shall contribute to the esta- 
blishment of a right moral feeling to back those individuals, I think it will be 
safe then to employ them. 

7748. Chairman.] Tlie pt>titioii speaks of improved police. The Committee 
Iiave had the defects of the present system pointed out to them ; wliat sugges- 
tions lor its improvement would you submit to the Committee?— Will India 
always b(‘ able to bear 200,000 or 300,000 men as soldiers in time of peace, hav- 
ing nearly nothing to do? What was the procedure of the ancient native 
goverimients ? Why should not our sepoys, even if it is supposed to be at some 
sacrifice of their military morale, be brought in aid of the existing police ? 

7749. Sir G. Grey^ Would you substitute for the civil police a military police 
throughout India ? — I would bring them in to aid the present police; and I think 
even it would be better to introduce them as a substitute, than to leave things 
as tlu'Y are. 

7750. The petition points to an improved organisation of the police; do the 
petitioners mean by that the substitution of a military for a civil police ? I 
cannot state that they do. 

7751. You are not able to state the views of the petitioners upon that subject? 

— I cannot say that 1 can detail the whole of their view s. 

7752. Your own opinion is, that it would be better to have a military police 
exclusively throughout India ^ — Jucomparably liettcr than the inelheieut system 
you hav(‘ at present. 


Lunoi, 4® die Juki, 1853. 
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THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 


Alexander Struthers Ftnlag, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

77.53* Chairman.'] YOU have been connected with trade in India for some A. S. Fmlaij, \W\. 
period ? — I have, for about 20 years. 

7754* 111 Bombay and in Madras? — Only in Bombay. 4 July 185 j 

775.') You have resided there, have you not ? —I have. 

7556- You are acquainted with the petition which has been referred to this 
Committee, having been presented to the House of Commons, on the part of the 
East India and China Association of LiverpooP — Yes. 

7757* You have been requested by the committee of that association to appear 
here to corroborate the statements made in that petition, have not you? — 

I have. 
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A. s. Finlay, Esq. 775'^. When were you last in Bombay^— I left in 1838, but I haM‘ been in 

constant coiTesponclencc with uiy partners in India since tlnu). 

4 July 1853 Have you any obseinations to make \\\)m the paragraph in the jn-litiou 

which refers to the existing want of internal cominuuieation for prodiKU' and 
merchandise? — Ves, I havcj I consider that at present there are no roads in 
India suitable for commercial purposes of any extent. 1 aiu aware that there 
are what are called roads ; there is one from Calcutta to Dtdhi, hut that is nitire 
of a militaiy road than anything else; audit is not niucli used for eoinmerciul 
purposes; I believe it will be given in evidence liy another g(‘ntlermm that it 
is not practicable in many parts at certain seasons ; tlu‘refbre, as a eoinniercial 
road it is of little use. The only good road on the Bomlniy side, which is that 
with which I am best acquainted, is from Poonah to Ihinwolf; that extends alKiut 
70 miles, but is almost altogether a road for military pur[)Oses ; there is a trafiic 
upon it, but it is not of much value for commercial purposes, on account of its 
very limited length. One of the great trunk roads, wdiicli is put down as a inadti 
road, is from Bombay to Agra; but for practical purposes, (‘spt'cially for trade, 
it is of little or no use. 1 can corroborate that istateiiieut by a letter \\hieh 
I have here, written by the collector in Kandeish, through which that road 
passes, dated April 1852, to the secretary of the Govermuent in Bombay. “ Tlu*. 
Jjigli road for the last two years, in conse(|ueuee of the uupreccdenhjil increasi* 
of traffic that passes along it, cut up l)y numerous cart-wheels, isenu* luasH 
of sand and ruts from March until the rains set in ; tlie stone UH‘ialliug’ is not 
of a sufficiently hard kind. It would be well if the Government were to onhu* 
the collector of Tannah to send a special inspector to see and r(‘port on the 
insufficiency of water for cattle on the road below the Ghauts.” Thm* is 
another extract which I beg to read to the ComiuiUee from tli<i eoinniercial 
circiilfir of Ritchie, Sleuart & Co., dated 25 June 1852, which ([notes the rt'port 
of a Government officer. Captain Wingate. “ No [irevious S(‘a.s()U has shown 
more palpably how seriously the w'ant ol roads iui[)e(le.s the trade of (ho eotmlry ; 
Berar, for instance, has produced this year the finest cotton cro[> we havti aeon 
for very many years, if ever ; the quality of much of it is superior to the. best 
Broach, and the cultivation of .«uch cotton can he almost indefinitely increased 
in that province, but to what purpose, so long as it cannot be conveyed to the 
coast, where alone it can be converted into money ? A large portion ot the crop 
is still in the districts, and will not reach Boinh.iy until November and tliiire- 
after ; mucli of it, in fact, well not be despatched until tlie following cro[) m being 
picked, owing to the difficulties of transjiort over the wretched bullock trackh, 
which alone are available for two-thirds to three-fourths of the journey to Boin^ 
bay; even the high road, wdiich serves for the remaiudor of the distaiict*, is in 
many parts in a disgraceful state.” 

7760. Aie yon aware of any improvement having taken place since 1852, in 
consequence of the representations which have been made? — Not much improve- 
ment. I have been informed by the last accounts that there have been some men 
put upon it to improve the worst parts of the hn(', bat tliai is merely a temporary 
improvement; there have been no bridges constructed , parts of the line are good, 
but other parts are hardly passable, which, in eflect, is bhuttingiq) the whole line. 

77(11. You state that military roads are not useful for commercial puiqioses; 
why IS that the case ? — The great military road by the side of the fhingcs is 
of little use for commercial purposes, because the Ganges itself is a cheaper 
means of transit ; the road is also in a bad state. The Poonah road is loo short 
to be of much use for the general commerce of the country. 

7762. Gan you give the Committee any idea of the luiruber of miles of road 
which now exist jn the Presidency of Bombay^— I cannot; it is not very easy 
to do so. I have not been able to find any statistical account of it. I am aware 
that there ha\e been latterly some roads made in the Southern Mahratta country. 

7763 111 the course of the last 10 years have there been any fresh roads made 
in Bombay ^ — There have been some, but not any of very great extent, which 
is proved by the report given by the East India Company of the expen- 
diture upon roads within the last *13 years, wliich, as there given, comes down 
to 1849. According to that statement, the whole amount expended in the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, amounts to little more than a half 
per cent, of the re\enue. In Bombay it is only 31,721 Z. per annum upon the 
average. 

7764. Will you state to the Committee in what way you think the wants of 

the 
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the country in those respects might be best met? — Allow me first to remarlc, A.s Ftnhy, Esq. 

that perhaps the Committee may not be quite aware of the immense injury which 

is caused to trade in India from the want of roads. In this country we Iravc so 4‘htly 1853. 
many roads, that the want of them does not strike us so much, I think the delay 
caused by the v\ant of roads is more severely felt in India than it would be even 
in this country, for this reason, that the monsoon begins in June, and lasts during 
the four mouths of June, July, August, and September. The crops are ripe early 
in the spring ; so that if the produce is not brought down before the monsoon, 
it cannot be brought down till October or November; and as there are no good 
warehouses or means of keeping it during the heavy rains which fall, it is very 
much dcteriortilcd, besides the immense loss of interest and the additional ex- 
penses, which are very great. It is difficult for a merchant to calculate upon 
any transaction with the interior, on account of the uncertainty of the commu- 
nication 

7765. Mr. BUioi.'] What crops do you speak of? — I speak of all crops; 
cotton, linseed, flax, hemp, and other productions. 

7766. Does not the cotton crop grow generally in the monsoon ? — It does, 
but it IS not picked till after the monsoon ; the time of picking varies. In the 
Southern Mahratta country it is picked in the months of February, March, and 
A])ril. As the monsoon commences in June, and it has to be cleaned before it 
is ready for market, it is only by great exertions and by means of very good roads 
that it can possibly be brought to Bombay that season. 

7767. Ill what month is the cotton crop gathered? — In February, March, and 
April in the Southern Mahratta country ; in Candeish it is gathered earlier, but 
the distance is greater ; therefore the greater is the necessity for good roads. 

77(18. Chairman.’] Will you state in what way you think good means of com- 
munication might be best provided in Bombay? — In the first instance, I should 
say, all roads or railways, or whatever they are, should he undertaken and main- 
lainod by the Government. One reason is, that it always has been the practice ; 
and Uic next is, that if you have railways carried on by companies, the capital 
will 1)0 raised in England, and the firoprictors will have a Board of Directors in 
England to manage their railway. It is perfectly impossible for a Board of 
Diroctors in lOngland to manage a railway in India. It is difficult enough to 
do it in this country, but tbero it is quite impossible; and as the dividend is 
guaranteed by the company, they will have no great inducement to pay much 
attention to the economical expenditure of the money at their disposal. In my 
ojiinion it is much better the Government should do it themselves altogether. 

7769. Would not the objection as to the direction be remedied by having a 
local Board of Directors, or an agency in India?-— I do not think you could 
so easily raise the money in this country for that purpose, if you were to trust it 
entirely to directors resident in India. What appears to me most advantageous 
for India at present is the formation of iron tram-railways, to be worked by 
cattle Neither roads nor locomotive railways, I think, will answer so well. 

There is not sufficient passenger traffic at present -in India generally, to support 
locomotive railways. A tram-railway has great advantages over a common 
road ; in the first place, you can travel along it during all seasons of the year ; 
in the next place, the conveyance is quicker and cheaper ; you can get a profit 
by it, whereas you can get no return from common roads, the outlay upon them 
being so much money sunk. Tramroads will give a very good return, acconiiug 
to the estimates I liavc made. You can cross large rivers much more easily 
by merely having beams put across, upon which the trucks may be drawn by 
means of ropes ; the cattle would not require to cross them. The advantages over 
locomotive railways ai’e, that the cost is very much less; the management is a 
great deal more easy ; they can be made more quickly, and by less experienced 
hands, and the risk of accidents is very much less. You will have less injury 
to your plant, and the plant is much cheaper. The trucks for tram-railways carf 
be obtained for SZ. or 10/. apiece, while for locomotive railways they would 
cost from 60 1 . to 80 1 . apiece, and the destruction of the plant in the case of 
tramways will be very much less ; few experienced workmen will be required. 

From the experience that I have had of locomotive railways in this country, I do 
not believe it is practicable to work them through India generally now to 
advantage. They may be worked near the Presidencies, but not throughout India 
generally. What I would propose is, that jou should now commence with the great 
roads through the principal parts of the country; for instance, from Calcutta to 

0.10, B 3 Delhi 
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iSaq. Delhi, not taking the main road which now exists, but varying it so as to run 

* ’ through the large towns which are not now touched by tlie road ; then from 

4>ui>' 1K53. Bombay to Delhi by Calhan, Indore, and Gwalior, a direction pretty much the 
Sriine as the Agra road now takes ; from Bombay to Madras, by Callian, Fooiiah, 
Dharwar, Bangalore and Arcot ; also from Bombay to Sattai'u, by Nagotna, foi 
the cotton districts; which, with other branches, I calculate would require about 

3.000 miles of tram -rail way, the cost of which, at 3,000/. a mile, which is a 
rough estimate, w’ould amount to 9,000,000/, but sa\ it would b(‘ 10,000,000/. 

I think with less than an outlay of 10,000,000/. it would be impossible to oi'gin 
such a system of tramroads as it is desirable to make m India, capable of 
producing any great effect upon the agriculture and commerce of the eouiitiy. 
That sum, as well as any other which it may be necessary to raisi‘ by loan, 

I propose should be raised by means of annuities payable in 00, 70, 80, 90 and 
100 years, that is, a fifth every 10 years, and that it should be guaranteed by 
the British Government. Upon those t<‘rms I tliiiilv there is no doubt it could 
be raised at 6 per cent., which is the rate of interest now paid by tli(‘ Indian 
Government for their debt It may be objected that the British Government 
have no right to guarantee such an outlay; I am not perliaps ([iialified to give 
an opinion, but it appeals to me that in reality the British Goviu’iiment arc 
responsible for all those debts, because the East India Company an* merely 
acting for the British Government. Theirs is not an independent Govern- 
ment, they aie merely delegates of the British Crown, *ind moralU as w’cll 
as in reality the British Government raii&t 1)0 held responsible for the deliis as 
they exist. If that be so, why not take advantage of tin* credit of the Bi'itish 
Government to raise money on more favourable terms? With regard to tlic 
return, wdiich I think we have reason to expect from such an outlay, it is 
very difficult to make estimates which can be considered conclusive, but I 
think there are data I’roin which wc may obtain a result which may be tru'-ted ; 
for instance, just now the traffic upon the Ghaut through winch llie Agra 
road passes is 60,000 tons a year; the traffic tbrougli the Bhore Gliaut, which 
runs from Pan well to Poonah, and which it is expected will come by this railway 
when it is completed, is 40,000 tons, without allowing for any increase, wdiich 
makes 100,000 tons. But Mr. Chapman, who made the estimates of the traffic 
when the present railway was under eousideratioii, estimates the traffic at 

180.000 tons. I think it will be safer, howevei, to take half ol it ; if wo take 
90,000, which is a very low estimate, we shall be quite safe ; 90,000 tons for 
160 miles for 2^ «/ per ton per mile, would give about 140,000/. iib the grobs 
annual revenue, all the expenses having to be deducted from that sum. The 
cost of 3,000/. a mile, taking the length of 180 miles, winch is about the distance 
to Caiidei&h, gives a total cost of 540,000/.; the mtercbt upon which at .5 per 
cent, is 27,000/. The result, after allowing for the 5 per cent, interest, tlie 
maintenance of way, and the expense of working, taking xMr. ChapmaiBs 
estimate of 180,000 tons, will leave a clear profit of 214,660/., I lake half of 
that, instead of taking 180,000 tons of traffic, I take 90,000, wliieli leaves 
107,000/., of profit, being equal to 20 per cent., aftei paying 5 percent, interest. 
However, I will not take that as a criterion of all the railways, but I think that 
we m<iy safely take 10 per cent. I have already reduced the estimate oiie-Ihilf, 
and now I reduce it again another half, by taking 10 per cent, as the clear jirofit 
instead of 20 per cent. 

7770 You and the pMitiouers would recommend that the outlay upon roads 
111 India should not be confined to any surplus revenue wdiich may lie availalile, 
nor should it be entrusted to private enterprise; but that, for the jiuipose of 
those public works, loans to the extent, peihaps, of 10 millions, should b(' made 
on Indian credit, that Indian credit being guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment ? — That is my opinion , there may be a difference of opinion as to the way 
in which the money should be raised ; some may wish to have it taken from the 
revenue. My own opinion, and that of a gieat many others, is that it should 
be expiessly raised foi the purpose, and that a department of the Indian Govern- 
ment should be established having the control of that money, for the purpose of 
carrying out a system of roads. 

7771. You also think that tram-railways are preferable to railways worked by 
locomotive engines ? — Yes. 

7772. Would you leave the management of those works w^hen made to the 
Indian Government?— The way in which I would recommend it to be done 

would 
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would be this ; the Government should retain possession of the roads and mam- A!. Fwia^^ 

tain them, but th(‘y should let out the working of them. For instance, if the — 

whole charge is 2 1 per ton per mile, they might easily find contractors to 4 J«iy 
work the traffic on receiving ^ d, per ton per mile, which in most cases would 
be sufficieiit for the working of the line, the contractor would supply the waggons 
and the haulage , the haulage would cost about a farthing, and another farthing 
would be sufficient to supply wagQ'ons, generally speaking, which would leave 
2 d. a ton clear revenue to the Government. 

7773. How vrould you ensure the reception of it by the Government? — ^They 
must havti collectors at the different stations, as is the case 111 this country ; the 
money would all be paid into the hand‘s of the Government officers. 

7774. Mr. Hume.'} Do you contemplate that these tramways would entirely 
supersede the great lines of road to which you before referred, from Bombay to 
Agra, and trom Calcutta to Delia ?— I should ibiiik they would. 

7775. Is anything now charged Ujion those roads by the Government ?-~-Tliere 
is no charge that I am aware of; there may be sorni^ cliargii for crossing the 
rivers, but it is not much 

7776'. Sir T. H. Maddock,} Have you beim mucli in the interior of the 
country ? — Yes, I have, <\ good deal. 

7777. How far have you been from Bombay'^ 1 crossed once to Madras, and 
I also went north as far as Auruiigabad. 

7778. The country is not very populous, is it? — In the part vvhich 1 lisitcd it 
is not. 

7779. Your objection ro the introduction of vaihoads seems to be based upon 
the supposition that there would be no passenger income? — I do not think there 
would bi‘ .sufficient to maintain a railway. 

7780. You have never been in the North-western Provinces of Bengal?— I 
have not. 

7781. Nor inlo Bengal itself ?-'No. 

7782. ff you were auare that, considerable portions of those toiritories are as 
popidous as llu' most pojiuloiis couiitrieh in Europe, and that they <ib()und in 
wealthy towns and large villages, would you continue in the. opinion which you 
hav(' expressed ia favour of tramways ? — I should ; because the passenger traffic 
very much depends upon the nature ol the inhabitants ; upon their wealth and 
upon their habits, in this country wo find that tlie cultivating classes do not 
goner.illy travel much. 

7783. ’ Ar(‘ you aware that in India a very large proportion of all classes of the 
people travel great distances on pilgrimaps, as well as m search of service ? — 

I have not had any means of ascertaining, from statistical accounts, what the 
number may be From my own knowledge of the part ol the. country I am 
best acquainted with, [ think there are very few people sufficiently wealthy to 
pay the necessary fare for locomotive railways. 

7784. You resided .some years in Bombay ? — I did. 

7785. 'Ihere is a chamber of commerce m Bombay, is not there ? — Yes. 

7786 Is there much comm uni cation between the chamber ol commerce and 

the organs of the Government at Bombay ?— 1 do not know whether there may 
have been lately. When 1 was there the chamber was formed; at that time 
we had not a grCfit deal of communication with Government. 

7787. Arc you aware that one of ihe objects of its establishment was to loriu 
a channel of communication between the mercantile community and the Govern- 
ment'*' — 1 beli(;ve that was one object; 1 do not think it was the principal 
object. 

7788. Mr. Hardmge.] Arc you aware whether the road from .Allahabad north- 
wards, is used for commercial jmrposes? —I do not know. 

7789. You have stated, liave not you, that it is wholly a military road?— Not 
wholly so , I say it is chiefly so ; I believe it was made principally as a militaiy 
road ; it is not what I consider a road of much imjiortance, in a commercial 
point of view. No doubt it and all roads will be used for commercial purposes. 

7790. Mr. Hlhot.] During your absence from Bombay, in going to Madras, 
did you reside for any considerable time in the interior? — 1 was there some 
weeks, not any great length of time. I stopped a few days here and there. 

7791. You have had no long personal experience of that part of the interior r' 

—No. 

7792. With regard to the collectors which you have stated it would be necessary 
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A. S. Fv'lajf, Esq. Fave at the different stations, would you entrust them to native agency, or 

require Europeans to be placed at each post?— I should not think it necessary to 

4 July 1853. have all Europeans. The collectors would not necessarily receive the money. 

What are called collectors in this country frequently only make out way-bills. 
If a person sends a certain amount of coal, for instance, at the place where it 
touches the railway he gets a way-bill, to indicate whence it came and whither 
it is going ; it states the distance, and when it is delivered the money is paid. 

7793* You think native agency would be sufficient for that purpose ? — In many 
places you must have Europeans also. 

7794. Sir G. Grey."] Do you recommend these tramroads as a substitute both 
for the existing roads and for the ordinary railroads with locomotive engines? 
— Yes. 

7795. Are the Committee to understand, that you object to any encourage- 
ment being given in India to ordinary railways with locomotive power? — I would 
not say that ; I think, generally speaking, tramways will be the most useful ; I 
do not think a locomotive railway can be carried through the great extent of coun- 
try I propose. It is possible that near Bombay and Calcutta, and Madras, where 
there is already a considerable passenger traffic for a short distance, locomotives 
may be used to advantage. 

7796. Do you recommend, that in addition to the tramroads, the Government 
should also undertake the formation and management of railroads ? — Decidedly. 

7797 Mr, Mangles. '\ At what speed do you calculate you would be able to 
tinvel upon those tramways ? — 1 should think you could* not calculate upon 
going above three miles an hour with heavy traffic. 

7798. One of the great political objects has been the transport of troops for 
the Government, and the facility which it would afford to moving troojis with 
rapidity, thereby probably enabling the Government to reduce its military force, 
or at any rate to concentrate its forces with great rapidity ; tramways would not 
be useful for that purpose, would they ?— They would not be so useful as loco- 
motive railways of course, but they would be a great improvement upon the 
present system ; you could carry troops 60 miles a day iu that way, whereas at 
present they can only go 10 or 12. By a locomotive railway, no doubt they 
would go much quicker, but I do not think India is ready for a system of 
locomotive railways. 

7799. Are you aware that at the great towns on the Ganges, Benares, Mirza- 
pore, and Ghazeepore, and so upwards to Agra, the population is probably as 
dense as it is near the Presidencies , denser probably than it is near Bombay 
ami Madras — It is possible; I do not know the number of the population ; but, 
as 1 stated before, I should not suppose they were of that wealthy class capable 
of paying the fares necessary for locomotive railways. 

7800. Chairman.'] On the subject of irrigation, in which the petitioners pray 
for improvement, have you any remarks to make to the Committee ?— Yes ; the 
evil of the want of irrigation must be pretty well known ; it not only causes great 
Iqsb of life and of cattle, but it discourages the cultivators; in the cotton 
cli-stricts in Candeish, with which I am connected, a want of rain occurs perhaps 
every six or seven or eight years, which destroys the cultivation entirely; it 
injures the seed and throw^s everything back for years; the apprehension of 
it is always felt, the advantages to be derived from the irrigation in a country 
like India aie hardly to be calculated. In fact there is everything but water; 
that IS the onl} thing required to make the country exceedingly productive. 

7801. Mr. Manyles.l Have they the means of irrigation 111 Candeish? — 

1 believe they have, in most parts of it. 

7802. Will you mention what the means are ; what is the water supply which 
would furnish irrigation? — There are several large rivers; there is evidence 
before the Committee to show that there would be sufficient water there; what 
I say now is with regard rather to the general irrigation of India than with 
1 cs])ect particularly to Candeish ; it requires a great deal of local and enginecr- 
ing knowledge, to speak of the best mode of irrigating any particular district, 
lliere are data given by the East India Company with respect to irrigation, 
from which very valuable results may be obtained. They state that the Ganges, 
tile Jumna, the Ravee, the Chenaub, the Sutlej, and the jhelum, are sufficient in 
ciry seasons to sujiply 24,000 cubit feet per second. According to the data given, 
that IS sufficimit water to irrigate 30 millions of begahs, a begali being about 
half an English acre. I take the cost from their estimate of the great Ganges 

Canal ; 
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Canal; applying the same ratio of cost to that quantity of water, it amounts j. s. Finla^y Esq, 

« to 6,000,000/., or say 7,000,000/. The results in Madras, where irriiration 

has been tried, it wo can belie\o the reports from the Coleroon River, arc ex- 4 July 1853. 
cecdiiigly favourable ; it. is stated that 150,000 /. per amium were received in 
nine years after paying the cost ; but witliout taking that as tlie basis, I think 
we may come to a result in tins way; supposing the amount of water I have 
mentioned to be siifBcient to irrigate 30.000,000 of begahs, at a cost of 
7,000,000 /., that is 1,000,000 /. more in proportion than the estimate for the 
Ganges Canal. If the native is willing' to pay 1 s. per begah for the water, 
which is a very moderate calculation, and no one who knows anything of the 
value of water 111 that country would deny that 1 s. per bcgali for the use of it 
is not too much, that would give a revenue of 1,500,000/, If you allow 10 per 
cent, for c\pcnses of inunagemont, it would yield a net revenue of 1,350,000/. 
upon an outlay of 7,000,000/., which is nearly 20 per cent I believe that is 
a very moderate calculation. I do not Know these facts from my own expe- 
rience, but judging from the evidence which has been given, and tlie tG.stimouy 
of those who are well qualified to judge, I think 20 per cent, is not an over 
estimate. 

7803. Is it your opinion that those works for irrigation should he undertaken 
by the Government ? — Yes, decidedly. 

7804. Sir T. H. Madiloch,'] Arc you aware of the nature of the country con- 
cerning which you are giving this evidence? — I am not. I have mentioned that 
to go into details would require local and engineering knowledge, winch I do 
not possess. What I have stated is based upon a Return made to this Com- 
mittee by the India House. 

7805. You aio ])robably aware that the country through which the Ganges 
Caual is now being formed is an immense alluvial deposit of 400 or 500 miles 
wide, and J,000 miles long. There is nothing at all similar to that, is there, in 
the condition of Candeibh ? — It is stated to he a veiy rich country, and only 
requiring irrigation. I have papers before me which prove it. 

7S06. From whence do you doi’ive your authority for stating the acreage or 
niunlier of hegahs of land which are capable of being brought under irrigation? 

— Fiom tli<‘ same Return of which I before spoke. 

7807. Ml, M(mgks^\ You spoke of a large quantity of water being available 
from the Ganges and the Jumna; are you aware that the Jumna canals already 
almost lay the Jumna dry, and that the great objection, indeed the only sciious 
objection which h.is been raised to the Ganges Canal is, that it will ruin the 
Ganges for navigation, by taking away the whole of its water? — I am not aware 
of It. 

7808. Sir T. H. Maddock J You stated that there were 30,000,000 of begahs 
which might be irrigated in C’andoish? — 1 stated, upon the basis of the calcula- 
tion given in the Papers now before the Commitlee, that 30,000,000 brgalis 
might he irrigated. 

7809. From whence did you obtain the information that there were 30 mil- 
lions of begahs lying waste, which might be irrigated? — I have no precise in- 
formation on the suhjccl ; the fact cannot be denied. 

7810. Arc you aware whether a great portion of the proxince of Caiideish is 
or is not aliogethcr dissimilar to the alluvial bed of the Ganges, being for the most 
part hilly, and mleispersed with valleys^ — I am axvarc, from my own experience, 
that a great pait ot it is adapted for irrigation; the exact amount I could not 
say. 

7811. This calculation of 30,000,000 of begahs applies to the whole surface 
of the pro\ nice, docs not it ? — That calculation merely applies to the noiglibour- 
hood of the six rixers which I have mentioned: the Ganges, the Jumna, the 
Ravee, the Chenaub, the Sutlej, and the Jheliun. If all the water which is 
available in those livers were applied to the purposes of irrigation, it would 
irrigate 30,000,000 of begahs, at a cost of 6,000,000 /. sterling. 

7812. Mr. Ma^igles,] Arc you aware that large operations in the way of irri- 
gation are in progress in the Punjauh, undpr the orders of the Goxeriimcnt of 
India ? — 1 am only aware of it from report. 

7813. C/iairmm.] The petitioners go on to ask tlie Government “to grant 
lands, and otherwise to aflbrd every encouragement for the formation of docks, 
quays, and other appliances, for the accommodation of all descriptions of shipping 
and Cl aft, wherever such accommodation may be required do jou believe txiat 

0.10. C the 
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A, a. the Government have not done what was in their power, or that they have 

— “ refused facilities to others to carry out such works ?—! do not think it is intended 

4 July 1853. in petition to say that ; I think what is intended is, that that is a necessary 
measure connected with the impiovement of roads. 

7814. You think it should be carried out on the same [irinciple as that of 
which you have been speaking, in reference to the improvomtmt of roads and 
irrigation ? — Yes. 

7815. M\\ HumeJ] Can you point out any part of India where docks and 
quays may be formed, so as to afford the encouragement to trade which is 
spoken ot in the petition — There some places in the cotton districts, in the 
north of Bombay and Guzerat, where they are very ranch wanted, 

7816. Can you refer to any particular places?— I may mention 8urat and 
Broach; I know there is one of those cotton districts where the shipping of 
cotton is excel dingly inconvenient ; it is obliged to be rolled through the mud 
at low water, and is very much injured. I am not quite certain which place it 
is, but 1 know it is in Guzerat. 


7817. ^ Do the observations made in this petition relate to Guzerat alone?— 
No ; it is not intended to say that generally the Government have been unwilling 
to do it, but that it is necessary it should be done whcie required. 

78 1 8. Ml . Mavgles,~\ Are you aw'are that there is a con espoiidence now going 
on between the Government at home and the Govenimimt of India, with regard 
to docks to be formed at Diamond Harbour in the IJooghly, and a railway leadim*’ 
from them ?— I urn not much acquainted with the neighbourhood of Calcutta."’ 

70 19. Chairman^ With regard to the allogaiioii in the petition, that “the 
land-tax or rent paid by the cullivatois of the soil is (‘xcessivo, and that the mode 
oi collection is very injurious to the interests of tin- country will you state to 
the Committee any tacts upon that subject which you wish to bring before 
tiieni If the (.ommittee will allow me, I will state iny doanitioii of land-tax 
as there seems to be a doubt whether it is a tax or a rent. I will state what 
1 consider to be the tliffeience between a tax and a rent, so as to make my subs(‘- 
quent observations more easily understood. It appears to mo that a “ tax ” is 
levied without the consent, and generally against the will of the individuals 
WHO pay It. Rent is an agreement \oluntarily entered into by landlord and 
tenant, by which the latter undertakes, of liis own free will, to pay a certain 
annual sum for the use of the land. ^ That appears to me to bo the dilforence 
between the two. Upon that principle the Indian land revenue is a fax: it 
appears to me that, as a tax, it is unsound in principle ; first, because it is a 
tax upon a particular class, the agriculturists, the lower class ; the rich pay 
but little tax in India. 1 hen, secondly, it is a tax on food, and the necessal 
nes of life. In the third place it is a tax upon industry; it hinders the 
export trade of Tiitlia, by increasing the expense of cultivation. India, from 
the want of roads and other circumstances, cannot always compete with other 
couutries m articles of export win 11 prices are low; for instance, in the case of 
cotton, the competition of America destroys the Indian cotton trade when prices 
are low. By increasing the coot of production in India by a direct tax upon 
land, you render the export trade of India still more precarious, and frequently 
^^‘e cultivatois cannot trust to it, the consequence is thJt 
most of the ciops gi-own for export are not cultivated with that care that they 
ought to he, and are not brought to the perfection to which they might be 
bioiight. I think that is one very great evil resulting from the land tax^ I hive no 

India’ commerce and the agriculture of 
^ ^ laud-tax were lower, good means of communication made, and 

Sihh theagricultuiists of India could com- 

producing many ai tides, particularly cotton, many 

o Lr IvITr Y’""’ l^«seed,and hemp, and probabi; many 

otl^ei ai tides those being only some of the principal ones Another evil of the 

tlm^Wn^M ^ that it has destroyed 

ment Tn Fapnetors altogether ; there may be exceptions to this stL- 

ment in the case of the zemindars, but, generally speaking! there are not in 

knov Tr^ residL^andet ^opde^ 

absenc of estate suffers from the 

r.?™ ! • “ “““OTd- In Ireland, it has been proved beyond a doubt No 
to the cnltiyator; he has notliing to trust to when any little 
difficulty arises, and agriculture, instead of being improyed, is depressed and 

deteriorated 
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deteriorated. The effect, both moral and physical, is exceedingly bad. That A S. Ftnk^, Esq, 
is the opinion of the commercial body generally, formed after a full conside- - — - - 
ration of the subject, which is no new one. 4 July 1853. 

7820. What would you recommend to be done? — What I would recommend, 
ill accordance with the general opinion of the mercantile body, is that the land- 
tax should he reduced. I believe that the principle of it is not sound ; but if it 
were reduced, the evil consequences of it would be a good deal dimiiii'fhed. 

That would be so if it were reduced 25 per cent ; that reduction I am aware 
would cause a loss to the revenue, supposing lliero were no increase of cultivation, 
of 3 , 294,000 Z. 

7821. Mr. Hume.'] Will you slate to the Committee what proportion of the 
produce of the land yon consider to he applicable to this land revenue, or land- 
tax? — I can only state what it is as regards some crops; it varies in differtmt 
places ; I know how much it is on tlie cotlon crop in certain places. 

7822 Upon the whole you would jiropose to reduce it 25 per cent.? — 

Yes; if you do that 1 think you would ultimately increase the cultivation 
upwards of 10 per cent., taking it in combination with irrigation and roads, 
so as to reduce the loss by the reduction to 1,000,000/. The salt tax 
is also very objectionable, and that I think shouhl be removed. The revenue 
derived from the salt tax is 2 , 700 , 000 /.; the whole loss to the revenue, there- 
fore, by those opc‘rations would lie 3 , 700 , 000 /. It appears to me that the 
way ill which i\ direct revenue may be raised with the greatest advantage to 
a country is, by works which are advantageous to the* country itself, such as 
railways and irrigation. There is also another way in which a certain sum 
might b(' raised with great advantage lu India, that is, by making advances to 
the natives on the growing crops ; I am aware that it is the ojiinion of many 
gciitlcmen connected with India, that one great means of improving cultivation 
in India, esjiecially of cotton, is by European mei chants making advances in the 
interior and buying th<‘ cotton from the natives, cleaning it and sending it 
down themselves; I am of that opinion also, because we have tried it. But 
the insuperable difficully of carrying it on to an) great extent is this; you 
cimiiot l)uy the produce from the cultivators w’ithout lUiilcing advances of uioiioy 
to them before it is grown ; you have no security f<)r the repayment of that 
money ; and from the nature and mode of cultivation, as well as from their habits 
and their connexion with the banyans and others, it very frequently happens that 
they will not give you the produce after they have got that advance ; in fact it 
is frcMjuentlv seized by some of tlieir friends, under the pretence of a previous 
debt; therefore you have no security for your loan. In our case we have 
made advances through the Government; it was done as a trial, and the result 
has been so far to prove the great advantage to the general interests ol‘ the 
country of European houses making advances of that nature; but il has also 

proved the impossibility of carrying it on mnler the existing state of things; 

I have thought a great deal upon tins subject, and the only remedy that I can 
see IS, that the Government should make the advances tliemsclves. Tlie great 

evil of the present system is this; the natives are exceedingly poor; they have 

not the means of buying food for themselves and their bullocks till the crop is 
ready ; they must, therefore, have advances from some one. The usual practice 
is for the banyans in the different villages to make advances at an enormoms 
rate of interest ; they have the cultivators quite under their control, and oblige 
them to sell theii crop to them bi'fore it is grown, on very luifavouralilc terms. 

The consequence is, the cultivator does not care wdiether the quality of the crop 
is good or liad ; he gets a fixed sum, according to the weight; what he wants, 
tlier(‘fore, is bulk, and not quality ; that is one great reason why the cultivation 
of cotton has not been improved. 

7823 Mr Ellke.] You would propose to constitute the East India Company 
cajjitalists for the cultivation of cotton in India ? *-I propose that they should do 
what was done by the old Iudi<in Governments, which is to advance money to 
tlie natives. 

7824. If they made advances to the natives, they must become capitalists 
inteiestcd in the cultivation of cotton? — In one sense they may be so , but I do 
not consider it is so, any more than a European making advances would be ; it 
would be rather as occup> iug the place of the landed proprietors that they would 
make the advances. 

7825 You would place the Bast India Company in the situation of European 
0.10. c 2 merchants, 
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mercliants, would you ^—No ; I would place them in the position which they 

— actually hold in India, which is a very peculiar one. The cultivators of India, 

4 July 1853. I think, have reason to expect a great deal of support from the Government. 

TJie' Government have destroyed their natural supporters 111 destroying the 
resident landowners, and I think they are bound to a certain extent to take the 
place of those landowners. If a proprietor were looking after his own estate, he 
would not object to make an advance to his tenant when he found him in 
difB cully; in fact, it is a thing done in many parrs of Europe; the proprietor 
advances a certain part of the e^pense of the cultivation. 

7826. Do you think it a good system to prevail in any country, that the money 
employed in cultivation should he advanced, either by the proprietor ol the soil 
or by the Government ? — I do not say it is a good system ; I say that it is the 
only system applicable to India in its present condition. 

7827. In wdiat manner have the East India Company destroyed the landlords 
of India? — Because there can be no proprietor where the land yields no rent, 
and the East India Company’s land-tax absorbs the rent. 

7828. Arc there not such proprietors ; arc there not zemindars throughout India 
who derive rent from the land just as the Company derives a tax from the land ? 
— 1 am avare of that, and I made that exception in a previous answer. I said 
there were no resident landowners, the zemindars no doubt are to a certain 
extent landowners, but the}^ are absentees, and there arc no laws to protect the 
ryots uncici them ; they may exact whatever amount of revenue they choose. 
In fact, it is something like the old Irish system of subletting and absentee 
landlords. 

7 Huy. You tbink that all those evils can be remedied by the East India Com- 
pany advancing money, as capitalists, to the ])resent cultivators of the soil ? — 
Not all those evils ; the s'^stem in Bengal would not be remedied by that means; 
I do not apply my remarks to the zemindary system so much us to the ryotwury 
system. It would require other remedies to bo introciLieed where the zemindary 
system prevails. 

7830. bo far as the ryotwary system is concerned, and the grower of cotton, as 
connected with it, you would be of opinion that it would be advisable for the 
East India Company to advance money to the cultivators, in order. to promote 
the cultivation of cotton? — Decidedly 

7831. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Are you acquainted with the interior of the 
Bombay Presidency? — To a certain extent. 

7832. Are you aware whether this syslcni of advances does, to any degree, 
pievail there or not ? — I am dW'are that the Govci’mnent do make small advances 
called tnccavce, but the amount is a mere trifle ; it certainly is not siiflicieiit to 
lelieve the cultnator from the thraldom to which he is subject under the 
banyan. 

7833. Your proposition is to reduce the present rate of assessment on all the 
land of India about 25 per cent., and among other equivalents for this loss of 
revenue, you calculate that 10 per cent, moie land would be brought into culti- 
vation ; am I correct in that statement? — Yes 

7834 You probably arc aware that m some parts of India the whole or almost 
the wliole of the cullivable land is already 111 cullivaiion, and that the popu- 
lation is as dense as it is in the most densely populated parts of Europe^ — Yes. 

78 . 15 - There, therefore, you would sustain a direct loss of 25 per cent, without 
the possibility of finding any equivalent?—! do not include the parts of Bengal 
where the zemindai y system prev^ails. 

783^* I alluding now to a part of India which is not subject to the 
joei’petual sjstcm, namely, the North-western Provinces of Bengal, do you 
percene that by this system you would certainly sacrifice 25 percent of the 
present assessment, without the possibility of any indemnity in the shape of 10 
per cent, more land being brought into culivation ' — It is possible that in sonic 
places the loss might be more than my estimate ; over a large tract of country 
like India, the effect would be variable ; 1 take 25 per cent, as the average rate of 
reduction ; in some parts the reduction might be less, in some it might be more. 

7837. With regard to those parts of the country which are the least cultivated, 
and where there is most waste land at present, are you aware by what rule the 
extent of cultivation is mainly guided ; do you know that the rule is the amount 
of the population ?— 1 hat may be one rule ; it is quite possible, by means of irriga- 
tion, that the same population might cultivate a great deal more. In Candeish 

the 
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the population is quite capable of cultivating a much larger extent of land than s. FnM^» Vi 

is now cultivated ; I can prove that the cultivation has increased in consequence 

of the encouragement lately given to the cultivators. 4 

7838. It has increased of late years ? — Yes ; owing to some particular circum- 
stances, which I shall allude to hereafter. 

7839. Are you aware whether there has been a corresponding increase of 
population ? — I believe there has not. 

7840. Mr. Httmc."] Are the Committee to understand you to say that as in the 
districts wh(*re the lyotwar system prevails, the East India Company have become 
the proprietors of the land, you think tliey should do what was done by the 
proprietors of old, namely, advance tuccavee to the ryots, to enable them to carry 
on their cultivation ? — Yes. 

7841. You say the experiment has been tried by you with success, but that 
not having the power which the Government would have of paying themselves 
by taking the crops, you are not able to obtain repayment of ^hose advances, 
which have boon made by way of experiment? — Yes; if the Committee will 
allow me, I will read some letters to prove that statement; they are letters 
from the collectors at Candeish to the Government at Bom])ay. 

I 7842. Sir /. lY. When the East India Company were traders, and 
they had to supply the investments, I believe those mvcblments were always 
supplied through the medium of advances made to those who produced the 
crops V — I believe so. 

7843. And that system was entirely discontinued by the East India Company 
when they ceased to be traders ? - It was. 

7844. Are you aware that India supplies very nearly the whole, or at least 
nine-tenths, of the indigo that is consumed in the whole world ^ — I am aware of 
it ; but I cannot give evidence upon that subject, because I am not acquainted 
with Bengal. 

7845. Are you aware that the whole of that indigo is manufactured by moans 
of advances made by the indigo jdaiiters to the ryots who produce the plant ? — 

1 have no ])crsonal knowledge, of it, but I have several friends who have pos- 
sessed indigo factories in India; I have put the question to them, how they 
secured their indigo ; they said it was a mere scramble ; that sometimes they 
got. if and sometimes they did not, and that sometimes they took it by force. 

7846. My question relates to a matter of fact; is or is not the indigo pro- 
duced by the system of advances to the ryots? — Yes; but in explanation of that 
answer, I think that* it is right to add, that it is with great difficulty that the 
cultivation is carried on, and that the produce cannot be obtained by legal means. 

I think evidence has been given before the Committee proving tlie great diffi- 
culty experienced by the indigo plantci’S in getting the produce for which they 
have made advances. 

7847. The fact, however, is, that indigo is produced by the system of 
ad\ aiiccs ? — Y es. 

7848. About 50 or 60 years ago, I believe India produced a very small por- 
tion of The indigo which supplied the world, a great deal being produced by 
South America and Java? — I do not know anything about indigo. 

7849. Having resided so long in India as a mercantile man, aic you 
aware, fiom your own knowledge, or fioin common repute, that the advances 
made by the indigo planters to the ryots amount to, if they do not exceed, a 
million sterling a year'? — I think it is hardly fair to put questions to me about a 
matter with which I have said I am not acquainted. 

7850. Can you state any difference between the cultivation of cotton and of 
indigo, which would render it difficult, if not impossible, to make advances in 
one case, while it was practicable to make them in the other? — Yes, I can ; one 
difference is a very evident one ; that the cultivation of cotton covers a very large 
surface of ground ; it is difficult, therefore,' to superintend it. In the case of 
indigo, I understand it is grown on a comparatively small surface. In the case 
of cotton, in order to get enough to load a ship with 5,000 bales of cotton, 
you would require 30,000 acres of land. The difficulty of watching the culti- 
vators over that space of country can be easily imagined. 

7851. I believe an acre of land produces about 100 lbs. of cotton, does not it? 

— About 50 lbs. of clean cotton. 

7852. Can you tell me how much an acre of indigo would produce? — I 
cannot. 

0 to. c 3 7853. Upon 
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J S, Ftnlai,, Esq, 7853. Upon what then do you ground your statement, that the cultivation of 

indigo requires a small area? — If my calculation is wrong, then of course my 

4 1853. inference is wrong ; but I must leave it to others to prove that it is so. 

7854. You speak from conjecture, and not from knowledge, when you say that 
the area required for the cultivation of indigo is sinalH — All I can say is, that 
cotton is grown over so largo an area, that it is impossible for us to secure 
the delivery of tlic crops upon whicli advances may have been made by our 
own vigilance. 1 cannot say anything about indigo. 

7855. Arc you aware of the area of cultivation of indigo throughout India, 
for the production of tlie present amount of supply ? — I am not. 

7856. You are not therefore competent to speak of the comparative area re- 
quired for the production of cotton and of indigo — I am not. 

7857. Mr. Can you state what greater facility is givnn to the native 

who advances money for the cullivatiou of cotton, of recovering his advances, 
limn IS given to the European* — ^I'here is no greater facility by law, but prac- 
tically he has a means of recovering them which Europeans have not, from this 
circumstance ; he is a resident (»n the spot, his family have bc'eii long located in 
the' district, and he has considerable family influence. ' He has a means, therefore, 
of enforcing^ his agreements in that way which wc have not. He is subject to 
losses, and for that very reason he exacts an (‘uormous rate of intcrebt, and very 
severe terms, from the native grower. 

7858. His exaction of a larger rate of interest would not make it easim* for the 
r}ot to pay back his advances, would it? — No; but one paying makes up for 
the loss by miotlier. Being resident there, and knowing the families, one can 
easily conceive that the native banyan lias facilities which we have not. 

7859. Supposing the ryot does not pay him back bis advances, has not the 
European the same means of redress for the recovery 0! those a<lvancu‘s that the 
native has? — I will read to the Committee what tlie collectors say with ri'gard to 
the powers which wc ha\c of recovering advances. I’his is a matter which haw 
been under the consideration of the Bombay Government, and of the collector. 
The follow'iiig is an extract from a letter from the collector m Camleisli to the 
secretary fo the Government. It is dated 30 th of Aiu'il 1852 . With respect 
the alleged insecurity of advances by mcrcliants or money lenders, there is cer* 
taiiilv considerable risk attending its recovery, first, because Ciovciiimcnt have 
a prior claim to the year’s crop for the yeai’s revenuo, as fciio chief security for 
tlie realization of the laud rent. Private creditors’ claims come afterwards, and 
there lieing no village registry of debts on the land, and the zillali registry of 
debts not being compulsory but optional, it does not give the priority of claim 
over other debts previously incurred. The mortgages effected on houses or 
lands may be efifected more than once, because the subs«‘quent mortgagees may 
not be aware of previous transactions, and thus property iiiay be mortgaged for 
more tliau its value. A registry ofiice might be establislied in every moonsiff’s 
couTt, where land mortgaged ouglit to be witnessed liy the revenue patcl 
and coolkurnees of the village, and where the village registry should bo 
produced to the moonsifl; that he may see whether the laud ’was actually 
occupied by the cultivator who raised the hian.” In another letter from 
Mr. Mansfield, the collector, tinted the 29 th of April 1853 ; he says, “The 
Government will, I should think, be satisfied with the manner in which 
the firm have availed themselves of their liberality, more especially if they kii(‘w, 
as I do, the great difiiculties they have to encounter in the ryots not fulfilling 
those engagements, and for which there is practically no remedy. Tliere aie 
numerous msiances of ryots taking from them advances, and sowing no cotton 
at all ; others have planted, and have made over to the firm only sufficient to 
repay the amount advanced to them , and those who have fulfilled tljcir eng.ige- 
nieiits, and sold to the firm the whole cotton they have grown, are rather excep- 
tions otherwise. I had intended to have made a few examples of those 
individuals who had committed the most flagiaiit acts of breach of faith, by for- 
bidding them to cultivate any Government land at all next year ; but I consulted 
some of the oldest revenue native officials, and they wcie of opinion that such 
measures might produce a very general feeling of disinclination among the 
ryots to have any furthei dealings with the firm, and consequently might be 
seiiously detrimental to their interests, and 1 therefore purpose not interteriuo’ 
m any manner whatever.” 

7860 Is there any difference between the case of a native who advances 

money 
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money and a European who advances money ? —There is no difference legally ; a, j*. Fhtay, £sq. 

but there is, practically, the difference which I tried to explain before — 

78()1. Chairman?^ I understand you to recommed advances to he made by the 4 July 

Government, only because individuals cannot advance upon growing crops with 
security ? — ^Yes. * i 

7862. Would there be no means of giving them that security by some law or 
enactment? — That subject has received our attention, and v\c have corresponded 
with the Government ; and the Government officers also have corresponded with 
the secretary. A suggestiou is thrown out in the letter I have read, which, 
on consideration, I do not think is practicable in all parts of the country ; for this 
reason : however perfect the law might be, you could not apply it without pro- 
digious expense. The number oF people we have to advance to is exceedingly 
great. In one year wc advanced to between 7,000 and 8,000 people. Now, 
the idea of prosecuting all those piTsons, howiwer summary the jirocess might 
be, is an impracticable one. 

78(13. Will you proceed to state the mode in which you would supply the 
defaleatioiis which would arise in the revenue. You have proposed by a reduc- 
tion of the land revenue, and by the abolition of the salt tax, to dimiiiisli the 
present revenue to the extent of 3 , 700 , 000 /. Will you explain to the Com- 
mittee how Nou w'ould provide for that deficit in the revenue^ — Fiom the cal- 
culations which I have laid before the Committee, I assume that 10,000,000/. 
laid out ill railways would give a net profit, after paying 5 per cent, interest, oi 
10 per cent., which is 1,000,000/. I propose that in different parts of India 
10,000,000/. also should belaid out in irrigation. Upon tliat, I think, upon a 
very moderate calculation, the profit would he 15 per cimt. beyond the payment 
of 6 per cent, interest. I believe there is no doubt that what has been done 
already has yieldc’d a larger ri'furn than that. That may be taken therefore at 
1 , 600 , 000 /. Further, the advances which i speak of I would not make without 
a charge of interest; it would be a great boon to the people to have them even 
at a high rat(i of interest ; that is, wliat would he considered high in this coun- 
try, viz. from 6 to 8 per cent Money is now lying idle in the treasuric'S. 

It IS mentioned in tlie letter 1 have r(*ad that the tri'usuries are full, and the 
collector himself recommends that the Government mom'y should be employi'd 
in that way, I calculate that 3 per cent, upon 6,000,000/., which is a very low 
calculation, would give 160 , 000 /. Then there is another point which it apjiears 
to me I ought to mention. I think the rich people should be taxed. There is no 
tax at all u[)on the rich people in India The whole taxation falls upon the 
cultivators, with the exception of the tax upon opium, which i.s not paid by the 
people of India. Both the laud-tax and the salt-tax fall very heavily upon the 
poor people; whereas the rich merchants, as well European as nativ(‘, in the rich 
districts and m the towns, pay nothing at all. When I was in India T did not 
pay anything of any consequence except for local police and lights. What I 
propose is, that there should be a tax upon houses, upon carriages, and upon 
palanquins. It is very difficult to make any kind of estimate as to what that 
would produce; hut I think 400 , 000 /. is not a great deal to calculate upon fpin 
all the large towns where there is so much wealth. I think also something might 
be obtained from the Post-office, though it would be trifling, probably 100,000 /. 

Taking all these items together, they amount to 3 , 150 , 000 /. There is one very 
important point referred to in this petition, whicli is the mode of levying tlie 
land-tax. It is not necessary perhaps that F should say much about it, for it 
must be very well known to the Committee that it is objectionable. The zemin- 
dar system is allowed to be a very bad one; the ryotv^ar system is also very 
generally condemned. The way which appears to me would be an easier and 
cheaper mode of assessing the levcnueis this; take Bombay for example . Let 
the Government divide it into a certain number of districts, say, for conve- 
nience sake, 10 districts I will suppose that each of those districts pays 100,000 /. 
of land-tax. Every field should not be valued by the collector as at present, but 
1 v\ould divide each of those districts into 10 sub-divisions; from each of those 
10 sub-divisions two deputies should form a court for assessing each siib-di vision, 
with the collector of the district as chairman ; and let them allocate the 100,000 /. 
in suitable proportions to each district. If they were all equal, which is not 
likely, 10,000/. would be assessed upon each district. Such a court would 
probably assess it in as equitable proportions as any European assessor could. 

Each of those 10 districts I would again sub-divide into 10 smaller divisions ; 
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A. 8 . Finlaj/f'EBq, that would give about 1,000?. to each smaller sub-divisioii, -which should 

also be allocated by the natives; and then again there would be a division into 

4 Ji«l> 1853 villages, the principle being that all the detail should be managed by the natives, 
who are much better acquainted with the means of payment of each district than 
any European officer can be, however well-intentioned or intelligent. The whole 
should be under the supervision of the collector, with a jiower of reference to 
the Government. In case of anything going very far wrong, he should have the 
power of veto, or of appealing to the Governor in Council. If that system is 
practicable, and I cannot see any objection to it, it would cause a very great 
saving in the cost of assessing and collecting the tax, which I put down at one- 
third, but I think it would be a great deal more. That would he 574,000 L as 
the saving in the collection ; which, added to the items of additional revenue I 
have mentioned, would be 3,724,000/., which would fully make up for the 
deficiency. 

7864. Mr. Ma}igles.‘] Vou said that the Indian land revenue was a tax and 
not rent, because the engagements were not entered into of free will ; is there 
not, quite apart from any such consideration as that, upon all cultivated land in 
populous countries, something which is over and above the profits of stock and 
the wages of labour, which is what lias been defined to bo rent” ?— My defi- 
nition of “ rent” is not quite the same as that of the Honourable Member; my 
definition is, that rent is an agreement voluntarily entered into between the 
landlord and the tenant, by which the latter undertakes, of his own free will, to 
pay a certain annual sum fox the use of the land. My definiiion does not go 
further than that. 

, 7865. Does rent depend upon an agreement between the parties ?— Yes. 

7866. Does not land cultivated in this country, or in any country, by the pro- 
prietor bim&clf, }i(3ld rent? — The profit may be thus defined. 

78C7. Is not rent always defined to be what remains over and above the pay- 
ment of the wages of labour and the profits of stock? — Some scientific writers 
on political economy have thus defined it ; I have given a practical definition 
of rent. 

7868. Supposing the Government do not take more than that which remains 
over, in that case how can it be said to be a tax upon food and a tax upon 
industry ; is rent in this country a tax upon food ? — No doubt it is. 

7869. And a tax upon industry?— Certainly ; but then it goes into the 
pockets of individuals, and so far it is a property for which you are entitled to 
have a return. 

7870. Has not the farmer obtained his profit and his return before he pays 
that lent? — ^Yes, that is the proof that it is a voluntary agreement j he expects to 
make a profit out of it ; it is a voluntary agreement for the benefit of botli par- 
ties. The landed proprietor thinks that the tenant will make more out of the 
land than he would, and the tenant expects that he will make a profit after 
paying the rent. 

7871. Are you aware that in the North-western Provinces the settlement is 
made, not upon the gross produce, but upon the ascertainment of the rent, a 
certain portion of that rent being taken by the Government ? — Yes, a consider- 
able portion too, I believe. 

7872. Why do you suppose that the Government of India have destroyed the 
class of landed proprietors? — Because there are none, except under thc'zernin- 
dajy system 

7873. Are you aware that Sir Thomas Munro, when he introduced the ryotwar 
system, made a settlement with every person whom he found in possession of 
land, and that those persons, or their descendants, still remain in the possession 
01 tliat land ?— -I am not prepared to go into what has been done in India ; I can 
only speak of things as they exist now. Where the ryotwar system prevails there 
are no landed proprietors, or what we should consider in this country landed 
pioprietors ; that is to say, men of independent property^ who have some little 
means, and who m fact get a revenue from the land. 

7874- Are there no such classes in India? — Not under the ryotwar system. 

7875. Are not you aware that, under the ryotwar system in Coimbatore, there 
are very considerable purchases of laud going on; that the ryots sometimes 
accumulate very considerable properties, even as mucli as 1,000 acres?— I am 
aware that there are some instances of that kind, but it is to be proved whether 
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tlio money they hiiv<‘ so laid out ha? not been made by other means ; such as 
banking and mercantile op(*rations. 

787r). Still they do buy land, and acquire money and become landed pro- 
prietors — I cannot speak to that, I can onl3>^ say that there ib sufficient evidence 
to satisfy me, that in the country, taking it ail in all, there are virtually no 
landed jirojirietors in tlu' districts where the ryotwar system prevails ; there aie 
no indeiieiidcnt resident hiiuled proprietors who arc able to assist the cultivators. 

7877. The land revenue having been a system which has obtained from all 
tiiiK',^ and which wc have only inherited, how could you shift the burden of 
taxation, as you iiroimso, upon the merchants and shopkeepers, and hankers, and 
the richer classes, without doing injustice to them ?— It appeals to me that because 
an act of injustice has boon done to the cultivators long ago, it is no reason why 
it slioulil be continued any longer 5 the sound principle of taxation is, that it should 
press equally upon all chissob. 

7878. Supposino the rent of the land to have been always a fund set apart 
for the purposes of the Government, what injustice can there be in continuing 
to take it ? — 1 think there is great injustice. 

7879. Those men never possessed it, and their forefathers never possessed it ? — 
Noverthclcbs, I think the sound view of this subject is, that all taxation should 
be based upon the [iriuciple of pres^^iug equally upon the whole population. 

7880. Vou tliiiik there would bo no iiijukice in shifting it from those upon 
whose shoulders the burden has always been placed, and putting it upon the 
shoulduib of those who have never hitherto borne it 'if — There would be no injustice 
in (Umiiiishing the taxation of the cultivators, who arc taxed beyond their 
moans, and putting a binall portion of it upon the rich classes, who at present 
])ay nothing. 

7881. \V'hy do you assume that the cultivators are taxed beyond their moaub? 

* — I think it is proved ; I gave the reasons for it. 

7882. Do you know the slate of things m Bengal and the North-western Pio- 
vinces? — 1 take my information from a hook which 1 dare say is very v\t'll 
known to you, and also from the evidence which has been given lielbre tlus Com- 
mittee, proving that they arc in a state of great poverty. 

7883. Do you sp<‘uk of the cultivators, the ryots? — I do. 

7884. Not of the persons wdio pay rent to the Government? — In some cases 
they arc the [lersons, m some cases they are not ; it does not apply to the zemin- 
dars, hut to the cultivators. 

7885 Where the perinancnt settlement is in force, the cultivating ryots would 
not be benefited by the Govenniicnt giving up its wdiole revenue, instead of oiie- 
fourtii part of it, would they ^ — I said that they w'oukl not; some other measures 
arc required there; thore should be some meahures for protecting the ryots 
against the zemindars, 

788G. It is ill evidence that very extensive districts of India are held real, 
free ; why should not the same results take place iu those districts wdiicli you 
think would take place ui the country generally, su])posiug the Goveriinicut 
revenue were very much reduced — I have no knowledge ou that subject. 

7887. Have you <iiiy reason to believe that the ryots cultivating such estates 
are in a better posititm than the ryots wdio are cultivating estates which pay tlie 
Government revenue ''^ — 1 do not know; if they are not, there is probably some 
reason for it. 

7888. Did I luideistand you rightly to say that an acre of cotton land yielded 
50 lbs. of cotton V - It vanes in aiUerent districts; that is about the usual 
quantity. 

7S89. What is the value of that cotton ou the sjiot r — It varies very much ; 

I can tell you wlnit the cost is supposed to bo in the vSouthern Mahratta 
country, 

7890 Supposing the r}ot has 60 lbs. of clean cotton, wdiat will he sell that 
foj. ? — It vanes as much as 00 per cent. 

7891 Betw'cen what points would it vary? — It vanes according to the 
locality, according to the distance fioui the marki't , you may say the range will 
he, 011 the spot, from about 1 i cl. up to 3 1 c/. ; the lowest price 1 have mentioned 
would leave no profit to the cultivator at all ; it would just pay his expenses ; 
the highest price would give a profit. 

7892. The return vanes, according to your figures, from 6 s. 3 cZ. to 10 s. 5 
for the 50 lbs. ? — I have not made tfiat culculaiiou. 
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7893. How do you suppose it can be profitable for a man to cultivate cotton, 
obtaining only such a return as that, compared with the profits of cultivating 
rice or sugar-cane, or other articles of produce ^ — The lowest price I have men- 
tioned will not leave him any profit ; it will merely pay his expenses. 

7894. Is it wonderful, under those circumstances, that there should be a 
difficulty in getting cotton cultivated ? — The (picstion respecting the cultivation 
of cotton I can enter into, if the Committee wish ; I am satisfied, from iny own 
experience, that if wc had good roads and irrigation m India, and if the system of 
advances by the Government were adopted so as to admit of Europeans forming 
agencies in the interior and buying from the growers, India is capalilc of com- 
peting with America in the lower classes of cotton. 

7895. Would the introduction of good roads and irrigation alter the relative 
profit of cultivating cotton and cultivating sugar and grain ; would not the 
facility of getting to the market be the same as regards all those articles of pro- 
duce? — Yes j but cotton is an article, the cultivation of which can be carried to 
a greater extent than any other ; it is more important in that point of view. 

7896. Do not you think one great cause of there not being more cotton culti- 
vated is, that it is more profiltablc to cultivate other crops — At present it is so ; 
but if you adopted my recommendations, I think cotton u ould be a veiy profit- 
able crop to the natives. 

7897. Did you not say that improved irrigation and roads would be of equally 
great advantage to other articles of produce, as well as to cotton ? — Cotton of 
good quality can always be sold for export. Sugar and other articles produced 
in India, are so much competed with by other growuirs all over the world, 
that their cultivation is not of so much importance. 

7898. Is not there an enormous demand for sugar, and many of those articles, 
in their own native bazaais? — ^Therc certainly is now, and it might be increased. 
I do not say that the cultivation of sugar would not he increased. I think the 
culti\ation of everything would be increased. My observation went to show, 
that cotton, under those improvements, could bo cultivated with very great 
advantage to the country, 

7899. Why do you suppose there are no resident landowiKU’S, but that all the 
zemindars arc absentees ? — ^The tendency of all the evidence that I have seen is 
to prove that they are so. 

7900. Are the zemindars of Bengal generally absentees ? — I understand so. 

7901. Where do they live^ — I believe a great many arc living in Calcutta. 

7902. Does the number of such zemindars bear any proportion to the number 
of zemindars throughout Bengal^— I am not prepared to give evidence on that 
subject. 

7903. You said that they were absentees^ — I understand that the great bulk 
of them are absentees 

7904. Mr. Hume.'] You have been understood to say, that although the culti- 
vation of cotton IS not now profitable to the ryots, if certain suggestions which 
you can offer were adopted it might be made so ; will you state what those 
suggestions are ? — At present, it is not the interest of tlic cultivators to 
grow other than inferior cotton. I have tried to explain that, owing to the 
sy.stem of ad\ ances by the banyans, they get no more for good cotton than 
for bad. That could be remedied by the Government advancing to the 
cultivators. Then it is necessary that Europeans should have establish- 
ments np the country for the purpose of buying it from the cultivators. 
I have stated that they cannot do that at present without mnkiiig <idv<incos 
and that the advances are insecure , but by the Covcinnient niakiiig advances, 
you would remove that difficulty. As I have stated also, you cannot expect 
any great improvement, without improved means of conveyance, nor without 
irrigation in dry seasons, wliich has a great efieci iqion the (piality of the 
crop. At present, a bad season not only destroys the crop and destioys a 
gre,it many cattle, but it injures the seed. Wc all know Ili<‘ value of havnig 
good seed 111 this country lor cultivating wheat and other things, and it is 
just tlic «ame as regards cotton , 3^11 c.innot improve the cjuality’’ unless you 
have good indigenous seed Even Aincrican seed, wdiich is imported, fails imd 
IS deteriorated, unless the laud is iiTig.itcd at the proper time. There is also 
another thing to be considered In addition to the losses to which Euroiieans 
wmiild be liable if they undertook to make advances, there is a very great 
practical difficulty in the enormous staff it would require in order to make the 
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advances. To get enough cotton to load a ship, you must advance to 5,000 
or 6,000 people ; for which you would require an immense staft', maintained at 
an enormous cxpcihse ; whereas, the Government have already their officers, who 
could do it without any^ additional expense. 

790,5, Toil think that advances could be made by the Government officers 
already established, to a sufficient extent to enable the cultivators to produce 
their crops ? — Yes. 

7906. The repayment of those advances could be secured by those officers who 
have the first lien for the land-tax 011 the produce ? — ^Yes. 

7907. Are the Committee to understand from you that the great number of 
individuals required to produce any considerable quantity of cotton, and the 
(jxpenso of su})erinteiiding them, must place the purchasers of cotton m a very 
difficult situation, unless they have the means of securing returns for every ad- 
vance which they make ^ — It is imdoubtediv the case ; so much so, that wc shall 
withdraw our agency fioin that quarter unless the Government undertake the 
advances. 

7908. The petition vhich you come here to support suggests an alteration in 
the revenue system ; are the Committee to understand that the present mode of 
levying taxes on the ryots, who are already poor, is objectionable, and that you 
would rcconunend that a fair jnoportion of the taxation should be levied from 
those who are rich ? — I should like to sec that principle adopted. 

7909. Do you consider that the present class of ryots are so poor that unless 
they have advances and arc relieved from a portion of their present taxation, we 
cannot expect them to rc&ume a comfortable situation ? — I can prove the neces- 
sity of making advances by a letter from one of the collectors, in which it is 
also suggested that the only means of increasing the revenue is by increasing 
the cultivation of export produce. It is of no use increasing the cultivation 
of grain, of which they have already sufficient. 

7910. You mean to say that the market for grain being limited, there, can be 
no iiicri'iise, while the market for cotton bomg unlimited, it could be increased to 
any amount? — Yes; this is a letter from Mr. Elphiubtone, in which he says, 
*• ''riuire is no doubt that the povm’ty of the ryots keeps down the cultivation 
and the revenue. The ability of the ryots to cultivate is proportionate to tlie 
uinount of plough oxen he can command ; a man with two pairs of bullocks will 
cultivate double what ho would do if he had only one j;air. Those who have no 
bullocks cannot cultiv*ite ; two people, each with one bullockj make up a pair, 
and cultivate least of all for two. If money sufficient is advanced, seed, bul- 
locks, labourers, and grain, food for the men and cattle is purchased. If only 
grain were grown, Government might fear its becoming too cheap to jiay, and 
so discourage what might seem over-production ; liut cotton being an luticle of 
exportation, to pay for which large sums arc yearly sent up from the Presidency, 
no fear cun be entertained that too much will be produced ; and it is paiiicularly 
deserving of Go\C‘rnment eiicouragcmcut.” The following also is a very impor- 
tant statement upon that question * There is perfect truth in what Messrs. 
Ritchie, Stuart & Co. state, that the granting of advances to the ryots is immea- 
surably more for the advantage of the state revenue than to the interests of the 
firm, because the latter has agreed to give lor American cotton 10 per cent, 
higher than i,he bazaar rate of the indigenous cotton in the bazaar. The native 
merchant, by grinding terms, makes cultivation redound more to his omi profit 
than to that of liis debtor, the ryot cultivator. But imprudence and their neces- 
sities comp(‘l the ryots to resort to money lenders, or else they are forced to reduce 
tlieiv agricultuial operations to the smallest scale consistent with a mere main- 
tenance to tliemsclves.” In another lettoi is shown the increase of cultivation, 
from the system of advances which we introduced ; Goveinmcnt making advances 
in our name. I do not sec why the Government should not make advances 
directly. 

7911. You say that the experiment which has been tried, of making 
advances through the Government officers, has been attended with great success, 
but that if the system were generally adopted the produce of cotton would be 
very great ? — If the advances were made by the Government, I think it would. 
I should not like it to be understood that the experiment has been altogether suc- 
cessful, because it lias not been made hitherto on the proper foundation , there has 
undoubtedly been an inciease, but I wish to guard my evidence to this extent. 
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S. Finlay, Esq. The system cannot be carried on as it is now. The advances should be made by 
the Government. 

4 July 1P53. 7912. If the principle on which the experiment has been made by you were 

carried out by the Government you consider it would be successful? — Yes. 

7913. Mr. Elliot] Arc the Committee to undoi stand that the system of 
G wernment advances upon your part has ])rovod succes^ifiiP — I had rather put 
it in this way, that the advantage to the ryots from the system of advances has 
been proved. I should not like it to be said that the present sysU'in of advances 
is a good one; I think, on the contrary, that the system on which tlu'se advances 
have been made is bad, and that the Government ought to do it all theinbolves. 

7914. Chairma7i,] You m(‘an that tlic system of your advances being made 
through the Government, has been productive of lieiicfit to the ryots ? — Yes. 

7915. Mr. Elliot.] In the event of the Government inakiiig the advances in 
the way you now’ propose, would not this eflcct be produced, tliat if there were 
a profit, you would obtain the profit, and if there w'ere a loss the Government 
would sufier the loss ? — No ; the Goveniment could not suffer any loss, because 
thc)’^ have the power of laying hold of the crop whenever they choose. 

7916. Sir 2\ H Maddockl] Snpjiose the crop fails? — If the crop fails, they 
lose the revenue, at any rate 

7917. Ckmrmim.] Yon gave security to the Goveniment, did not you, for the 
advances wliich were made? — Y(‘S. 

791 S. So that in case the Government could not iv'cover from the cultivators, 
tliey could recover from you?— Yes; we did not consider that risk to be 
great. 

7919. But still you were responsible'^ — We were; wc consider that it is 
objectionable, and many mercantile bouses would not like to do it. 

7920. Mr Elliot] In the event of the crop failing, would not the Govern- 
ment lose their advances ? — It does not follow ; that, how’ever, is a matter of 
detail which I cannot answer. I do not think it is necessary that they should 
lose them, though they might not get them repaid that y(‘ar. If the whole 
system were altered, as I propose, and irrigation and roads introduced, I do not 
see how there could be a failure of the crops. 

7921. If the crops failed, would not the Government that year lo&e tlie 
advances? — If the coimtiy is irrigated and there are roads, then*, is no risk of 
loss ; but even if the crop did fail for one year, Irom some unforeseen cirenm- 

, stances, there is no icasou why the advance should not be recovered lu the fol- 

lowing year. 

7922. In that year the Government would not be able to recover their advances ? 
It is possible. 

7923. And they would become a charge upon the ryots for future years ? — 
Yes. 

7924. Therefore there would be a greater difiiculty still in future years in 
realising the revenue, and the advances which would be due to the Govermnont ? 
— I consider the risk of that to be nothing. 

7925. But you consider the risk to the person who advances money, not being 
tlie Government, considerable — If the land were irrigated, and roads are made, 
I should not be afiaid myself to rim that risk if I were m the position of Govern- 
ment 

792D If the land were irrigated and loads made, you would not re{[uirc tlic 
Go \ ernment to make advances ? — That does not follow as a necessary conse- 
quence. 

7927 Sir T. H. Maddock.] There are persons who speculate in sugar, in 
indigo, and 111 silk ; to all those persons, I suppose, it would be an advantage that 
somebody should make advances to the lyols, would not it ? — 1 suppose them to 
be made for all ciops. 

7928. Is your calculation of the amount to be advanced based on the sup- 
position that the Government will make advances on account of all crops? — 
Yes. 

7929. Gram crops'^ — Whenever it is necessary, I consider it is the duty of 
the Go\ ernment, holding the position they do in India, to advance to the ryots. 

7930- According to that plan the Government would take the place of all the 
banyans of tlie country^ — I think it is most necessary for the benefit of the 
country that that class should be held m check by the Government making 
advances. 


7931. Mr. 
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7931* Mr. Hume.'] Would not the Govornraent in that case rather occupy 
the position of a hindlord, and make those advances to assist the poorer classes? 
— According to my view, they would then but perform the duties of landlords, 
which th{‘v do not do now. 

7932. You consider them, as in fact, the landlords of India generally ?— I con- 
sider they are called on to nerform the duties of landlords. 

7933. Mr. Elliot!] Have you made any calculation what sum the advances 
would amount to for the whole of India? — I have not; whatever it is, the 
Government should do it ; the larger the advances the more their profit will be ; 
1 think they could, with great advantage to the ryots, and while doing them a 
great benefit, raise a revenue of three per cent, upon the whole sum which they 
advanced. 

7934 « iih’ E. II. Maddoch.] You are of opinion that, under this system, the 
Goveriiiiiont would lie able to increase very greatly its direct assessments, parti- 
eularly in those districts which have periodically to be re-assessed? — Yes; in 
all districts I consider that would be the case. 

7935. Chairman.] The next prayer of the petition is, that the East India 
Company should be personally restrained from again making advances upon the 
hypothecation of merchandise, unless on the ground of necessity shown. Is not 
that really carried into effect at present; the Company do not usuallj make 
such advances? — No, they do not ; what the merchants wish is, that the}' should 
have timely notice of any intention of doing it, because it deranges very much 
their own transactions, it affects exchanges so much; wc have seen it make 
five or six per cent, diflcrencc in the course of a fortnight, which is very detri- 
mental to commerce. I dare say the merchants w’ould be satisfied if it were 
ordered that the advances should only be made in a case of extreme necessity, 
and that timely notice should be given. 

793l>* power ought to be left within the reach of the East India Company, 
in order to make all funds from India available in England ; is not that your 
opinion ?— If that were the understanding, I think it would be sufficient. 

7937. Y'di are opposed to advances upop goods for shipment, but in favour of 
advances upon growing crops? — That is a very different matter. It is rather 
an evil in some respects to advance upon shipments, because iu reality the 
Company provide the capital where it is not wanted. There are plenty of 
merchants in Calcutta and Roinbay to piovide funds for making the necessary 
shipments, but there are not in the interior of India. 

7938. If there arc plenty of merchants who have money to make such 
advances, the Government then only comes into competition with tliose mer- 
chants ; and if the merchants can do it as favourably, or more liivourably, than 
the Government, no injury is done to trade ? — ^The competition is injurious. 
The practical effect is, that it introduces into the trade men having no money 
wliatev'cr Men have made enormous shipments of produce both iroiii Bengal 
and Bombay, by getting the full amount advanced. The Government having 
no means of knowing the value of the produce, instead of thice-fourths, needy 
mei chants demand an advance of the whole value, and sometimes more. 

7939. Is not it an inducement to the increase of cultivation if the grower of 
a particular description of produce knows that he can get an advance upon it for 
shipment to this country — The grower docs not benefit by it generally. 

7940. There will be more buyers, will there not ?— I think not ; a trade of that 
sort IS only carried on by fits and starts. If it had the cfiect of keeping the 
prices always higher, it might to a certain extent do them some little good, but 
in my opinion any rise in price in Bombay or Calcutta, for the reabons I have 
stated before, is little felt by the cultivator ; the benefit is felt, generally speaking, 
by the native w ho buys tlie crop. 

7941. As a general principle, you would consider, would not you, that a know- 
ledge that facilities iu the W'ay of advances of money upon the shipment of 
goods could be obtained, would be an encouiagement to production iu that 
country ? — On general principles it would be so, but those principles, I think, are 
not applicable to India. 

7942. The same objection would of course exist to advances made by bankers 
as to advances made by the Government'^ — Yes, except that bankers can better 
look after their own interest; they have better means of knowing the value of 
the articles, and they will not advance so much as the Government. 
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A. S. Finlay, Esq. 7943- Sir T. H. MaddocL'] They Iiave I)ctt(!r moaiib of Inowiiig the capital of 
the applicant ^ — Yes 

4 July 1853. 7944. Will yon describe what you meant by the cases of extreme necessity 

under which you would permit the Governiuent to hypothecate goods?—! 
cannot state tliat. 

7945. Did you allude to a necessity arising out of the difficulties of the 
Government? — Matters of exchange arc not alwJiys easily regulated. At 
present they can get as much money as they recjuirc in this country, by selling 
their bills here drawn upon India, but it is possible that that could not bo done 
always; then the only way would be to get bullion remitted from India, which 
might also he inconvenient. If their usual modes of getting money home were 
not available, then, of course, you could hardly say that they should not have 
the advancing system left open; but it should be, perhaps, a last rovSort. 

7946. Is It possible that auch a state of things should ever arise, that the 
Government would not be able to raise its 3,000,000 a year by bills drawn on 
India? — I think so, e.\cc])t at a very ruinous rale of exchange; it is possible to 
lower the exchange sufficiently. Of course, if you sell your bills sufficiently 
cheap, there will be always the means of getting the money, but that can 
hardly he rendered compulsory on the East India Conifiaiiy m extreme cases. 

7947. Chairman.] Were you lu England m 1847? — Yes; that was an 
exception. 

7948. Do you believe that m the autumn and winter of that year the East 
India Company could have sold its bills on India ?—Not to any large extent. 

7949. Sir 2 \ H. MaddocL] How long is it since the system of hypothecation 
has been discontinued?—! do not know. We have not had much to do with 
it in Bombay. I think it is three or four years. 

7950. About the year 1850 ? — Yes. 

7951. Are you aware whether the exchanges have been more even and rcjgular 
since the cessation of hypothecation than they were before? — Not much so; 
indeed I dg not think they have been at all. 

7952. Have been more irregular than they were before? — I think they have; 

I think they have been as irregular during the last 18 months ns they ever 
wore. 

7933- If is the case, should you attribute it to the discoutimiance of that 
system ? — No ; 1 attribute it to other causes altogether. 

7954. Chairman] The next (jucstion referred to in the petition, is the ques- 
tion of making gold coin, as w’cll as silver com, a legal tender ; is it your opinion 
that that would be desirable? — Yes; my reasons are, generally, that it is of 
immense importance to the commercial classes, that they should have at all 
times a sufficient curiency. The evils of a deficient currency are hardly to lie 
calculated ; it leads to conimcicial failures ; and I am of opinion that this country 
has been brought to the brink of rum by tiie want of a sufficient currency 
There aie other reasons why they should have a gold coinage in India; for 
instance, it is a metal which is moie easily sent up the country, and it is 
more easily kept by the natives. In tact, for all purposes gohl is a more con- 
venient metal for making payments than silver, because it is more easily carried. 
Foimerh there were objections to a gold currency, because there was not enough 
gold. It mav lie said by some, gold might do very .well by itself, but we objcitt 
to having a double currency. I myself do not see any objection to a double 
currency. 

7Q5.5. Are you of opinion that ic would facilitate payments from fiidia to the 
mother country if the precious metal, which was a legal tender in the inotlier 
country, were -a. legal tender also in India ^—Yes, it might be a gieat advantage to 
this country if India had a gold currency. For instance ; supposing another 
crisis to occur, such as took place m 1847, when there was a deficiency of gohl 
m this country, the exchange probably at that time would be in favour of bul- 
lion remittances; but if in India merchants have only a silver currency, they 
can only remit silver, wdiich would be of no use as currency when it came to this 
country, as we know from our experience in 1847. If, however, they had a gohl 
ciiiiency, they could remit gold, which would be a great relief to the currency 
of this country. 

7956. The drain of silver from India, as against gold from Australia, would 
only take place in proportion as the profit was found to arise from that operation ? 
— Certainly. 


7957 - So 
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7957. So that while there might be a considerable inducement to carry it on 
when gold in Australia was 60 s. an ounce, there would be no inducement when 
gold was 77 s. G d, an ounce ? — Precisely so. 

7958. Sir J. W. Do you think there has been any deficiency in the 

circulation of India ^ — ^l''here has at times. 

7959. Have any of the banks in India, more especmlly the Government banks, 
ever issued notes to anything approaching the extent to which, by law, they have 
been authorised to issue them ? — I think not lately ; I do not, however, know so 
much of the currency of India of late years, since banks have been established. 
When I was there, there was no bank but the bank of Bombay, which was 
established just as I was leaving; therefore my experience of the currency in 
India was when it was purely a metallic currency. 

7960. You know nothing of the currency of India probably since 1838 ? — 
No. 

79G1. As regards the people of India, I suppose there can be no doubt that 
that a silver and copper currency is more calculated to supply their wants than a 
gold currency^ — For the small payments which are made among the culti- 
vators, I have no doubt it is so , but there are large sums sent by the Govern- 
ment to diUeicnt parts. 

7962. Taking the great mass of the population in India, is not what they 
require a very small com ; the difficulty being to make the coin small enough ? 
— For such payments small coma are necessary ; but in India the practice 
of hoiirding the piocious metals prevails. Gold is more easily carried about the 
person, which is the usual way of keeping it, than silver. 

79()3. Have you no apprehension that if there were a double standard, the 
gold would drive the silv(*r out of the country ? — I have not. 

7964. Mr. Mangles^ Have you ever considered the question wdi albas become 
of the great jivcponderuncc of the imports of silver into India over the exports 
from It during many years ? — Yes, I have thought of it ; 1 never could obtain 
any exact returns on the subject, but I have a general idea that it goes up into 
the interior of Asia, and comes back in some roundabout way by China and 
other countries. • 

79(55. What road is th(‘rc into the interior of Asia except by the mouutuiim of 
A%hanistun ? — I sU])posc there is no other way, except by sea through Persia, 

79OG. Does any considerable portion of the population go by that road? — I 
do not know, and cannot give any particular explanation of this fact. 

7067. Arc you aware that the preponderance of imports over exports has been 
very enormous^ — I have not the returns. I had some conversation with the 
mint officer in Bombay, and te told me that a large*, quantity was annually 
coined and disappeared in a manner which he could not account for. The 
disappearance of the silver specie is one proof that there is a large circulation of 
money through the country. 

7968. Sir T. IL MacUock ] Has your recommendation in favour of establish- 
ing a double currency in India reference principally to the transactions of the 
Government with the people, or to the transactions of the people among them- 
selves ? — It i'^ with regard to the general transactions of the country. 

7969. You spoke of gold as being a more useful metal for transport ?— Yes. 

7970 Are not you aware that all money transactions in India of any extent 
are I'ai’ricd on by bills of cxcliuiige from one part of tlic country to another — 
They are so in this country, and in all countries it is the case, to a considerable 
extent. The oayinents m specie in India are also very large, at least they used 
to he ; you cannot carry on a large trade without hills of exchange. 

7971 In what way would the establishment of a double currency in India 
opeiatc in ta.\our oi’tlie money market in England in a crisis of difficulty, such 
as you li«ive alluded to — A crisis is caused in various ways ; one effect of a crisis 
is, that it (lisciH'dits bills of cxcb.uigc. The largest transactions in this country 
are earned on by means of bills of excliauge; when they liccomc ihscrodited, 
paynu'nts winch were before made in bills of exebange miisi, be made in specie or 
bank notes, besides that, bankers andothers lvc*cp larger balances of specie ; tlicre 
is a nmcli gnater demaiid for it. The circulation which 111 times even of brisk 
trade might lie sufficusit, would not be sufficient in a great crisis, when bills of 
cxcliange were diFci edited ; therefore a much larger circulation is required for 
the wants of the jiecqile. In 1847 the specie m the Bank ut England was reduced 
sr low that there was very great danger to the whole commerce of the country ; 
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J. S Finlay^ Esq. if -we had had a silver currency at that time, we eonld Ir.ivii ohlaiiKal phuitv of 

silver from Fiance and the neighbouring* couutrii's. Before tlie r{‘c<'ul (hsco\(‘ry 

4 Jaly 1853. of gold mines, there was not suificient gold to had in other eouiiirns to make 
up the currency ^^hich we then required. The crisis of l<si 7 ami previous ont‘s 
were checked by the Goverunieiit allowing aii extra i^Mui ol noti'S to repres{‘iit 
specie. 

7972. I think you observed, in a former answer, that on that occasion the 
silver reinitled from India was of very little uv.iil for the relief ol“ tht‘ B.iuk r — 
Yes. 

7973 What greater relief would bo aflorded by a remission Irom India of the 
same value in gold coin ? — The coin would be circulated and iiaynumts made 
with it. 

7974. The great advantage which you conteinplah* is, that you would n'coin 
the gold coin of India in a much loss space of time than yon could ri^coiu silver 
at our Mint? — You cannot make payments in silver; it is of no use coining 
silver, for you cannot make a payment ot above 40 .s. in silver; if you had a 
double curiency you could make paymenis in silver as well as in gold. 

797.5. Mr. Hume.] In speaking of a double cairnmey, hav<‘ you any means of 
' stating what should be the relative value between gold and silVia*? — Th.it must 
be settled by persons more conversant with the relative value of gold ami silver 
than I am , it is a matter of detail. 

7976. Are you not aware that the inaiutenancc of hollj gold and silver as u 
currency ill a country must depend uixm their relative valiu's^ — If one weri^ 
made too cheap it would have an injurious idfect, and oKpel the other. 

7977. Is tlicrc any means by whicli you can prescribe wbat the reJutivc value 
should be^ — I think there is no reason why you should take any other relative 
value than that which is established in France, and what foriuerly exislvd In 
India, to 1. 

7978. Mr. Manj^les.] lias the trade of Bombay increased much of late 
years ? — It has. 

7979. The import trade?— Yes. 

7980. How do you reconcile that fact with the alh‘g<‘d iiiipoverishmeiit of 
the country The gri'ater part of the import trade in Bombay does not go into 
the interior, it is sent to Persia, and up and down tin* coa^f. The exports hav(‘ 
also increased. What I have tried to provi* is, that the ciiltiialois have not 
gained anything by our trade , then* condition is not mucli improved by llie profit 
which is made from trade. Any profit uiad(‘ in India by mcieasi'd tradi* does 
not go to the cultivator, at least, a very little of it, he receives a bare subsist- 
ence, Ins means being taken from him by the hanyaiis and (jther». 

7981. Has not there been an increase of consumption in Imh.U^— I linve no 
doubt there has. 

7982. Is that rccoiicileable witli the allegation of the general iuipo\(‘rihIi- 
ment of the country^ — The great coiisiimptiou is in the towns <iud villages , I 
doubt very much it the cousiimptiou among the cultivators h.is iiien'a^i'd 

7983 Chaiiman] The next subject referred to m the pi'tition is tlu' tidmiuis- 
tration of justice; the Goiiimit.t(*e have rcceiveil a great di’al of evidence upon 
that subject, do you wish to add anything to what lias been alieady stall'd ?— 
No , T have nothing new to slate upon that point. 

7984. AVnli regard to the police, is there any iw idenee which j ou desiK* to 

give? — The Committee, 110 doubt, have had full evidence upon tli’at sulijeel, to 
which I need not add anythin.g ‘ * ’ 

7985. In matters comieclcd witli the customs, and others coniu'eled with tlie 
inland levcnue, there is stated to he a W'^aiit of promptitude in the means ol* 
obtaining redress, have vou any facts upon that subject winch jou wisli to lay 
before the Committee? — No, I think the meaning of lliat stalcmeut is this ; 
that the local Governments are so hound down by the Supremi' Goviniimeiit, 
that they cannot give the answers which are necessary. Jlelerence is made to 
me Snpieine Government, and then the vSupreme Ciovenmiont riders the mutter 
home ; and the merchants eventually got 110 aiisw^er at all. I think that is the 
ground- of their complaint. 

7986. Does that apply to any case in which the merchant has a complaint 
against the C ustoius department '^—There have been a good many instance^ of 
It, but I am not prepaicd to state 0110. Tlie fact is so well known, that very few 

‘ merchants 
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7987. Mr liime.] To what particular department do you refer? — I refer 
chiefly to the Customs, and indeed to almost every department of the Gov'ern- 
nient. 

7()88. Mi\ Elliot.'} Cun you state an}’’ instance of that nature^— I am not 
prepared to ^ivc any instance at this moment. 

7989. C/iainnau.] Is the present system of postal communication between 
Bombay and England upon a satisfactory footing, in your opinion ?--- 1 do not 
think we have any great complaints to make with respect to Bombay, except tliat 
I think it iniglit he accelerated by having better steamboats. I think the whole 
postage system in India might he very much improved, more especially in the 
interior ; of course I cannot say how that could be done. 

7990. ]\lr. Elliot.} Arc you aware that orders have gone out for the establish- 
ment of a penny postage system in India — No. ^ 

7991. Then your calculation of 100,000 gain upon the Post-office is not 
made, having regard to that fact? — It is not. 

79(}2. Sir 7 '. U. Maddock.} Would you recommend the present line of postal 
coinmunication to he continued, or would you prefer one through the Persian 
Q^jf p — I have no douht that one through the Persian Gulf would he the most 
direct course to India, if you had a railway from Aleppo to Bassorali.^ 

7993. Mr Mftiigles.} Are you aware of the state of the law in this country 
with regard to diflerenccs and litigations between the Customs department and 
private individuals? — I am not. 

7994. Are not you aware that the Government here pays no costs ?- I am. 

7995. Whut IS the state of the law in India? — I have never had any actions 
with* the Govermneiit. I suppose they pay their own costs. 

7996. Are not you aware that the Government of India placed itself inanv 
years ago 011 a footing of jierfect ctpiality with all its subjects in every case of 
litigation - — I am not aware of it, but I daresay it is so. 

7(}97. Is not that a great <idvaiitagc ?— 1 do not suppose the merchants would 
generally go to law in sucli cases 

79{)8. Are not you aware that many people in India do go to law with the 
Guvemmeiitr — Not upon Customs matters. 

7999. Does not that sliow that the people are not subjected to much grievance ? 

— It does not exactly show tliat, I think 


Murray Ghdatoue, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

8000. Chairman.} A petitiox was presented to the House of Commons, and M. Gladstone^'Rui. 
has been riiferred to tins Committee, signed by Robert Barnes, the mayor of Man- 

Chester. That petition repicsents llic sentiments of the Ciminbei* of Commerce 
and the Commercial Association of Manchester, does not itP—'J'hc petition was 
got iij) hy the two bodies , tlu’y met and amalgamated their views as well as 
tliey could. There was, as usually occuis m such cases, a compromise; one 
partv wanted more and the other wanted less ; but generally those are the views 
which tin' Manehester gentlemen desire to impress ujiou the Committee. 1 had 
no hand in drawing up tlie petitmii, and it was only when asked hy the East 
India and China Association of Liverpool to attend the Committee that, upon 
then* request, I looked into their jieiition Having examined the Liverpool 
petition, I found tin' one from Manehester eiilcicd upon so many points, that 
it was beitev that I should keep entirely to that which had emanated from our 
own body. 

8001. You ii(»w attend, I btlievc, at the request of the Manchester Cora- 
inereial Association -• — Yes 

8002. Will you put in and read the petition to which you refer? — ‘^To the 
Hoiioiivahle the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ill Parliament assembled The Petition of the Bankers, Merchants, and Muiiu- 
factuiers of Manchester, in public meeting assembled, showctli, That Her 
Majesty’s Ministers having announced an intention to submit to Parliameut 
during the present Session, some measure for the future government of India, 
your petitioners are anxious to record their dissatisfaction with the limited 
extent of our commerce with that countiy, and their regret tliat so liitle 
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progress has been made in the development ol its rich and varied resources. 
Tliat your petitioners are of opinion that, in any enactment of the future govern- 
ment of India, the following suggestions should be adopted: First!}, that it 
be regarded as the imperati\e duty of the Crovei’iiment of India to promote 
the cultivation of the soil, and to remove all obstacles winch inijiode the pro- 
gress of industry. Secondly, that beyond making^ useful expcriineiits, the 
Goveruineiit should not be permitted to become cultivators, inamifacturers, or 
traders. Thirdly, that m conducting their financial operations, the Govern- 
ment should bo ftrbidden to become purchasers of any kind of produce on their 
own account, or to receive, by hypothecation^ produce purehas(‘d by any 
other party. Fourthly, that the” Government be compelled to expend a por- 
tion of the revenues collected in India in the development of the resources 
of the country, as well as to afford every facility for its profitable occupation ; 
that \uth this view such public works should be promoted as arc calculated to 
facilitate intercourse with, or improve the jiliysictil condition of the population, 
to increase the production of cotton and other valuable raw materials, as also 
to encourage a system of general industry. Fifthly, that 10 per cent, of the 
revenues of Tmlia be applied to the public works above aUiuled to, such as the 
construction of trunk hues of railways, the formation and improvement of roads 
and bridges, the deepening and other improvemciil of infers; the formation and 
care of rcsciToirs and canals; the erection of piers and construction of harbours, 
breakwaters, lighthouses, and all other engineering agencies reijuircd 111 a civilised 
and commercial country, Sixtldy, that the application of the portion of revenue 
allotted to useful jmblic works be under the control of a Boaid of Jhiblie Woiks esta- 
blished and conducted in India, the members of wdiich should have full, extensive, 
but defined powers, and be nominated jointly by th(‘ Imperial Govm’nment and the 
Indian Executive. Seventhly, that the Oovernmcii I should give every facility 
for the ptTiiianent occupation ol laud, by removing the ohj(‘(*tions so ofl(‘n urg(‘d 
to a flucruatiiig land-tax, by encouraging the jmrehase, for cultivation, ol‘ the 
waste and other lands in India, and by giving such certainty of tenure jih will 
ensure the sale apjdieatiou of capital to the universal cultivution of the soil. 
Eightlily, that prompt attention be paid to tiie removal of evils now existing in 
India, conse(|ucnt upon the uncertainty of th(‘ due ailinmistration of justice and 
the prevailing ignorance of the people. Ninthly, that an .inmial detaihul rejiort 
on all East Indi.iii afiairs should, as was formerly done, be laid before Parlia- 
ment by d Minister of the (Jrowu. Your petitioners commmid tin* foregoing 
propositions to the favourable attention of youi Honourable House, and humbly 
and larncstly pray that the same may have statutory efiect in any legislation for 
the future Government of India.” 

8003. M^ill you state to the Comiuittce when yon were in India, and what 
were your eiigagrmeDts there ? — 1 was re.^ident in Calcutta for eight years, in 
connexion with the firm of Gillaudcrs, ArbuThnot & Company, which has been 
established there since 1826 . I (Mine home two years ago. I attended the 
Committee on St(‘am Communication, and gave the result of my experience to 
tliat Committee. 'I'he steam conimunication has since then beim greatly im- 
proved. I wish, liowever, the Bombay commiini canon hud been carried out by 
the contract-boats, for might have had our accounts several days earlier if 
the contract-boats had carried the mail 

8004. Your experience has clnefly been coiifiiiccl to Bengal ? — It has. 

8005 Will yon state to the Committee upon what points m tins petition you 
wish to bring youi opinion before them ^ — Upon the hypothecation (picslion ; 
tlie petitioneiN make it their prayer, that m conducting tlieii financial operations, 
the Government should be foi bidden to become pin chasers of an} kind of pro- 
duce on their own account, 01 to receive hv hypothecatioii piodnee purchased 
by any other party They trust, however, that question Inis been settled. Tliere 
have been no advances made upon hypothecation in India since 1849 - 60 . 
Public works are a subject that they have thought very much upon ; they con- 
ceive that the making of roads and communications wdll be of vast importance, 
and if you will allow me, 1 will read upon that point an extract from a letter 
which I received from our house in Calcutta on Saturday. They are discussing 
the probability of an increased consumption ; and they say, “ With our present 
limited means of transit, such a desirable consummation is not very probable. 
As a necessary preliminary, we must have good roads to the extremes! mart to 
which our internal commerce extends, instead of the existing state of things. 

For 
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For many months of the year tlie trunk road of India is impassable; and only m. Gladstone, 12«;q. 
passable at any lime by the slowest and rudest con\eyauccs. Since Government - - 

have taken tlieir inland steameis off the Gauges for service in Biirmah, llie 4 July 1853. 

eomiiiunication by that route is so matleqnate, that thousands of packages, con- 
sisting even of the private luggage of individuals, arc at tins moment, as they 
have been for weeks past, lying in godowns in Calcutta, without any prospect 
of reaching tlxnr destination for months to conic.” 

8006. Have you heard the evidence of tlie la-^t witness ? — ^Yes; I have. 

8007. Without repeating what he said, do you concur in the general tenor 
of his evidence? — I concur m the goneial tenor of his evidence. 1 have no 
doubt thntj upon our side of India, tlie cheapest powhlc lailvvay that can be 
made will be a valuable feeder to the mam line. I think, however, we shall 
acquire upon our side of India the liest form of lailway vve can get, to be 
used witli steam-pow'cr ; I mean by tho best form, the best foi the money. There 
is a very largo population in the eonutry, especially in tli(‘ North-western Pro- 
vinces. ' 1 i.hink ihe average of the population of India is about 150 to a square 
mile, or theri'abouts. In the North-western Provinces, it is about 330 to the 
square mile 

8008. Do you think you could not dispense with a railway \\ith locomotive 
engines ? — I think not. 

8009. Do you think that it should he pro\idcd by the Government?—! think 
it must. e see that the GovcMuincnt at the pr(‘seut moment guarantee 4 per 
cent, for a certain niimhcr of years to the railway which is to be made irom 
Culcutlu into the interior. If the railway is unprofitable, the Govevnnient must 
lake it over, and I feel quite sure that- they could have raised the money at a less 
rate of interest than 4 i per cent. Then beyond Mirzapore, between Mirzapove and 
Allahabad, tlie railway should be begun again and cariied up the country, becunse 
between Mirzapore and Calcutta you have the river When the railway is 
finished, of c()urs(* it will be so mmdi tbo better; but there is no cheap and 
useful mode of communication in the Upper Provinces, cxci'pl the road, and 
that 1 consider to be ui.ule(pial(‘, looking to what is ri'quired at the present 

8010. Is then* any other topic mentioned in that petition to which yon wish 
to call the attention of the Commitlee The allegations are very general. They 
stale that it is the duty of the Govcrnineiitlo promote the cultivation of the soil, 
and to lemove all obstacles which impede the progress of industry. They think 
lhai beyond making useful experiments, the (loveriimcnt should not be per- 
mitted to become cultivators, manufacturers or traders. 

8011. Wliat is yonr view <is to tin* Goveuimciit promoting the increase of the 
enltivation otilie soil? — 1 can only sugg'(*bl that roads and irrigation should be 
iiitioduced, and the administration of the courts of justice improved. We think 
that where a native presides 111 a court, there should be a European auperiiilendent 
not far off We, perhaps, cannot ask that there should be a Euiopeaii hupeiin- 
tendent at the head ot every native court; but wu* think that they should bfc. 
under complete control The next paiagraph of th<* petition refers to hypo 
theeatioii d’he next is, “That tin* (ioverninent be compelled to expend a 
portion ot the revenues collect'd in India 111 llic development of the country, 
as well as to afford ev«‘ry facility lor its profitable occupation, that wdth this 
vi(*w such public woiks should be (»romoted as are calculated to facilitate inter- 
course with or itiipiove tlie physical condition of the jiopulaUon, to incrcc'sc the 
])roduction of cotton and other valuable law materials, as also to eiieour.ige a 
system of geueial industry.” It is stated, 111 the statistics published by the East 
India Company, that if a lailwav were made to the cotton field of Berar there is 
a sufficient extent of land there, taking the rate of production in Guzerat and 
Broach, and the upper part of tlie Bombay Presidency, as a gi idc to calculation, 
to supply the demand foi cotton of the whole of England. That is one of the 
objects with which we consider public works should he made. 

8012. Is it yoni impression that all those works should be done at the cost of 
the Govcinmenl, or are there any obstacles now to the application of private 
capital towards the improvement ot the country We find no obstacle to the 
exjieuditure of private capital in the country. For instance, in the article of 
sugar, certain merchants in Tirlioot spent no less than 400,000 /. in trying to grow 
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sugar, but the experiment was uusuccessful. There is no ob'itacle to a merchant 
coming 111 and spending money, but I consider tliat tins is not an object for winch 
a merchant should be expected to come in and spend his money. 

801.3. Mr. Mangles.l Do you 'wish the Government to engage in the cultiva- 
tion of those articles ^—There is no necessity for the Government to engage in 
the cultivation of sugar or of any article. We say, it the native merchant had 
the means of sending down Ins produce ftcely to the maitet, his position would 
be improved. The Commercial Association has heini particularly desirous to 
avoid all political views in their recommendations. The main oliject they have 
in view is to extend the trade between the two countiies. 

8014. Mr. Hume~\ Aie the Committee to iindei stand from you that, in your 
opinion, if the facility which would be afforded by railroads and trainroads were 
given to the producers in the various districts, there would be no want of capital 
to carry on the requisite trade? — I believe it would be forthcoming readily. 

801,5. Mr. Mangles.] How do you account for the fact that, up to this hour, 
nine-tenths of the whole of the capital which is employed in indigo is Euro- 
pean, and not native capital? — Indigo is an article which w’ill bear expensive 
carriage, and therefore it is one in which the European can embark his capital. 
Sugar IS an article which almost every native makes. The quantity of sugar 
exported fi'om India bears no propoitioii to the* (piaiitity w'hicli is made in lh(‘ 
countiy. Tlie people cat it themselves when the pnc(‘ is low, and wluui the 
2Jiice rises they scud it down to the coast for shiiimeiit. 

801(5. Can tlierebe a better load from west to east, than is afforded by the 
Ganges^ — ^The Ganges is almost impassable, from banks and other difliculti(‘s, 
at times; the delays upon the river are so great, that a steam- lioat is iireferahlo 
when you have one. Two private companies were estahli.slied to work steam- 
boats upon the Gauges : one of them, the Ganges Company, I think, lost all thidr 
Ijoats ; the other was the India General kStoam Navigation Company ; they ha\e 
done rather better. But when those boats were <it their best, the (iovt niuu'nt 
boats were running in direct opposition to them, that is to say, they carru‘d at 
the same lime goods which the private boats calculated on obtaining ; and those 
sictim -boats now are all taken away. \Vc hear from Calcutta that tlioinsaiuls of 
jiackagcs are lying in Calcutta, unable to get to market. 

8017. Why do you suppose that increased facilities of conimimicatiOn aloiu! 
are necc‘'Sdry to induce the natives to grow cotton and otlier articles ol piodnce, 
when von find that 111 the course ot 50 jears the greatly increusi'd facility of 
coinmuiiication with the indigo districts has not induced the nativi's to go into 
tliat trade ? — Iiidigo is an uiticle which does not so imich depend^ as some other 
articles of low cost do, upon a moderate rale oftreiglit , supjiosing tlie conveyance 
is 1 s. upon an aiticle winch costs ' 2 s., it is still only 1 s n])()n an aitich' which, 
weight fot weight, costs 10 5. 

8 uiS Is not there a great want of enterprise on the pait of the natives"— A 
very great want of enterprise (in those of Bengal) hut v('ry much of th.it nni} arise 
from a prejudice which it i.s diffciilt to get cvei , 111 tinu* it may he dom*. "'liny 
do not know^ perhaps, that the rule of the East India Corn]), my is jieiriiam'iit'; 
tliat feeling, possibly, may opciatc in jneveiiting tlnun fioin laying out capital ; 
they prefei hoaidiiig, in many cases, to laying out money ; they liave seen so 
many changes, or have known of so many changes having taken jilacc, that they 
do not know when the next change may occur. 

8019. Sii G.Giej/] Do you mean that they apprehend th,it the Comjimy 
will he ovcrtliiown by some other power? — It is, diHieult to define the feeling, 
hut It is one which undoubtedly exists. 

8020. Mr. Elliot.] Do you mean that there is a dou])t as to the j)»^^nnan(‘nce 
of the English Govenimeiit ?— Not of the English Governnieiit ; but it is a feeling 
that India lests upon not a perfectly secure liasis ; they liave Iicaid ofthegicat 
changes which have taken place, they do not know that another equally great, 
change may not come and sweep away all their property. 

8021. Hav e the natives of India any doubt, do you think, of the permanence of 
the English Government'? — ^There are very few’- who know anything about it ; 
theieforc they can only argue from what they know has happened in tlieir own 
countiy, tfiat it has been before times comjiletely changed in its government. 

8022 Tf they have that feeling, what advanta^^e w’ould be gained by the intro- 
duction 
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duction of roads or anything else ? — If a road existed to-day, a person who had iW 
produce to send to market would have the means of sending it ; no road existing, 
he can do nothing with it. They say “ Why should we lay out our money for the 
benefit of a comirany which may not last our time ^ ” 

8023. If they had a road, would not they have that same feeling ? — They might 
have that feeling ; but still, their produce being obtained, they would secure a 
better return for it than they could do if no road existed. 

8024. C/imnnaj?.] The main improvements to which the Commercial Associa- 
tion of Manchester look are the increase of public works, and an improvement 
in the administration of justice ?— That is the ca&e, iu the administration of jus- 
tice, and in the police. 

8025. Mr. Ma^ig/es.J You think European superintendence is essential to the 
good administration of justice ? — I do. 

8026. The Committee has had evidence that the natives might be trusted 
altogetbcr to administer the whole justice of the country ; is that your opinion ? — 
My cxjierieuce of the native is such, that 1 consider he is only to be trusted when 
he is watched. Education is making a very great change in the natives ; and it 
is very important to consider, whether, along with the education which is destroy- 
ing their belief in their own sysrem, there is not some necessity for giving them 
a foimdation upon which to build up anew one. 

8027. Is there any other point which you wish to bring before the Committee ? 

— The petitioners desire that a portion of tlie revennes of India should be applied 
to the construction of trunk lines of lailways, the formation and improvement of 
roads and bridges, the deepening and other improvement of rivers, the forma- 
tion and care of reservoirs and canals, the erection of piers, and construction of 
harliours, breakwaters, lighthouses, and all other engineering agencies required in 
a civilised and commercial country. They wish also that the money should be 
put under the control of a Board of Works. At present, the sum to wliich the 
Govcnior-gcneial is limited is about 5,000/. ; that is the sum which ho can lay 
out at once upon the iniblic works ; that of course has to be divided among *a 
great many (leoartmeiits. Some of the works lia\c to bo abandoned, and others 
postponed, They wish the Board of Works to have a certain sum at their dis- 
posal, vvithout the (jualifying reference which is now nccesbary, that they may 
cxjx'nd it in the public works of the country. 

8()i8. Do you iiieaii that they wish a Board of Works to bo established at Cal- 
cutta, to superintend tlu* whole of India? — No, they wish for such a Board at 
each Presidency, with funds placed at its disposal. 

8o2(). Do the pctitioneis mean that there should he 10 per cent, of the revenue 
of each Presidency applicable to the woiks in that Picsidcncy -Yes ; they see 
that the amount expended of late years lias been \ery small, and they consider 
that a much larger amount ought to he expended upon the public works of the 
country. 

8030. With regard to a gold currency, do you agree with the statements which 
were made by the last witness? — ^Yes. Gold ceased to be a coin taken in pay- 
ment in January last It bad previously been always received iu payment of 
the re\einie by the Government, at 15 rupees for the gold mohiir, fixing 15 to 1 
as the relative value of gold and silver. There is no doubt they were appre- 
beuMve that gold would come xqj from Australia m such quantities, that they 
would receive paynicntb 111 gold, and have to make payments in silver ; so that ft 
ajipcared to be the natural step to take to do sometliing of that kind. 1 maintain 
that it would have been better to have fixed a lower value, because the real value 
of gold to silver being 15 i to 1, 1 5 was tolerably safe ; and if that was not suffi- 
cient, 141 to 1 would have made them quite safe. It would be a great misfor- 
luii(‘ to India if she shotdd ever feel the evils of a want of currency. 

8031. Sir C. Wood.] Aic you sure that the Government have refused to 
receive it al all, or only that they have refused to receive it at the former rate ? 

— "idle proclamation runs that they arc not to receive it. 

8032. Have you any knowledge of the fact beyond what appears in th'e pro- 
clamation I do not know that it has been offered to them at a lower value. 

All that holders of gold can do now is, to take it to the Mint, and there it 
will be coined at a certain charge. But those coins, although they come out at 
a certain fineness and mark, are not received as coin in the country ; they are 
simply merchandise ; and if you suppose that a large quantity of gold came up 
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Af. Ghffstofif, Esq. from Australia at a low pnce, it would be possible to deiiiulo ilio Calcutta bazaar 

_L of silver, ami produce great distress; because if you giv(* tlu* imtiv(i gold cheap 

4 July 185,3. enough he is sure to take it. 

8033 Chairman ] With regard to the .s<ilt rev(‘iiue, lun 0 you any observa- 
tious to make 10 the Committee? — The amount raiscul liy that means is .so large, 
that any proposal to do away with it, and to make up the amount h) iiicreahing 
the duty on imports, would be, in niy opinion, a very imprn(I(‘nl step. The 
amount raised appaiently by salt is 2 , 500 , 000 /. The net amount received from 
imports is only 740 , 000 /.; so that you would hav(' to provide 2 , 500 , 000 / from 
a source which now only produces 740 , 000 /. 

8034. You think it would be better to leave the salt duty as it now ih, and not 
to r.use the customs, than to <lo away with the salt revoimc and rely upon au 
equivalent revenue to be raised by the customs? — Yes. 

803.'). Mr. Manglea^ What is your exp(‘rienc(‘ of ihe administration of the 
Customs department in Calcutta'^— I saw a good deal of the administration at 
C’alcutta, and I considered it to be s.itisfactory There is however a gr<‘at deli- 
eieucy of ariangcinentb for landing goods at th(‘ Ciistoai Housi*. I’liere are no 
cranes, for instaiici' , and packages are luinh'd on the banks of the river, and 
exposed to the in a manner tliat often causes them to reccMve eoiisideiahh* 
damage 

803d. Mr Elliotl] Have yon over been resident in the iuhM’ioi' — I wa.s at 
Bomba} ashoit time, and I crossed o\er to Madras. 

8037. Have you been in th * interior as a resident ? — I have not. 

8038. Hau‘ you visited the North-western Proviiu'os? — No. Wo have a 
nuniher of indigo factories under our charge; wc lay out hetween 20,000/. and 
80 , 000 /. annually in the cultivation of indigo. 

8039. Alangles.'] Is there any dilHculty in <loing 'th.it — W<‘ h.iv(‘ fre- 
quent difficulties. Tlieie are, for instance, the dithcultii's couiioeti'd with the 
courts of law, which every person (mgaged in the cultivation of the soil must 
have expel leneed. 

8040. Mr. Hime.'l Has it ever occurreil to you that it wouhl he W(dl lo sub- 
stitute a duty on tobacco foi the duty on salt f— I do not think the amount you 
would raise by that means would be sufficient. 

8041. Theie is no excise on the growth of tobacco in India ''riuwo is 
none 

8042. Chairman.'] Is there any other duty which oecur.s to you, which might 
be substituted lor the duty on salt- — I can sei* none that would produci* a 
revenue so easily collected as the duty <m salt is The evidema* before the 
Committee as to the increase of trade Is so gre,it, that 1 need scarcely put in 
any figures on that subject I find that of British iii.iniifactures and twi.st I lie 
consumption in India ranges from 5 i d. to about 10 d and J-8th ol a jiciiny per 
bead, coinjiaring it with England, where the consumption in 1847 ainouiilcil to 
1 s Q d head , in 1852 , it was 31 .v. Qd, 

8043. Mr. Mimgles.] Do youbtdicve, under any circums|-,iuccs, the coii'iimp- 
tion, taking the ratio of the population, could be .is huge in India as in Faig- 
laud ? - You must take it in reference to tlie wages of labour, meabimng it in 
that way, you have m England an amount us,‘d equal to Oj-*^ per cent, upon t}j(‘ 
wages of labour, Cbtiniutuig them ai 15 # a week, orCO.s a montii , whereas, 
lakiiig tlie wages oiveii in India at three rupees a niontli, tlio lange is from oue- 
half per cent, to 1 ^ih per cent 

8044. Would not the difference iii climate, habits, and .social position of the 
two nations ahvays establish a great difference between the consumption ol 
British manufactures in England and in India? — Yes , it is iinpoilant to notice 
that a %erv small increase to the purcliasing power of the nativ<*& pin* man 
wmuld ftirriisli a \erv large increase to their power of t.ikiiig the manufactures of 
this country. 

8045. Mr. Lowe.] Is not 15 #. rather a high average to take for wages m 
England — It is so, perhaps ; but a lower sc.de of wages would have made the 
disproportion between the consuming powers ol the two countries greater. 

8046. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Is not the little bit of covering which the natives 
commonly wear generally manufactured in their own country ? — Generally. 

8047. Mr. Mangles.] Has there been a great increase in the consumption of 
Biicish manufactured goods on the side of India with which you are acquainted ? 

-^Yes; 
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— Yes : but very imicli ef tli(* increase is due to llie lower cost at which vve send 
them oui. 

8048. Mr. TTume.] Is it not in the lower priced goods that the great mcrcaso 
has taken ])lace ^ — Yes. 

8049. In goods adapted to the consumption of the lower classes ? — Yes. The 
value of plain cottons that went out to the Bay of Bengal in 1832, was 401,000 1 . ; 
last year, it was 2,227,000 I 'I'o Boinimv, it was 351,313 /.m 1832; in 1852, it 
was 1,325,000/. 

80.50 Were not these goods calculated for the very poorest class of the com- 
munity^ — Those figures include all classes; the bulk of the goods would be lor 
the poorer class. 

80.51 Do you know whether any portion of those imports into Bengal were 
exported to the eastward or to the Arabian (iulf'^ — No , some of tlieiii were (‘x~ 
ported to Bui mail, and some to Madras, 

8052. You consider the increase to have taken place generally in wbat may 
be culled strictly the Company’s territory ? — I consider it to be so. 

fio.53. Chairman. \ Can you gi'c a similar comparative statement of the 
imjiortation of twist?— In i832 it was 731,937/.; in 1852, 3,102,266 /. 

80,54. M"!*- Mangles.'] Is that state of things compatible with the alleged 
continued and continuing injioverisliniciit of tlie people ' — It has to do with the 
increased quantity of imports we have taken from that country. 

805.5. If tli(‘ peoiile can buy more and sell more, is that compatible with their 
impoverishiiKMit ’ —The population must have increased very much 111 20 years. 

8o5f). Mr. Elliot.] Or els(‘ they must have improved in condition? — I was 
not there long onougli aiysidf to .judge upon that subject. 

8057. Mr. Uiime.] In what exported produce have those goods been paid 
for ? — In sugar, in grain of various kinds, linseed, silk, indigo. 

8058. Mr. Mangles,] The exportation of oil seeds lias sprang up since 1862, 
has not it? — It has sjirung up very lately, chiefly since 1848 With regard to 
docks and public works, I should wish to state that 1 sal as one of a comuiitlcc 
with Colonel Forbes, who reportiid upon a dock which was pro])osed a short 
distance below Calcutta, with a railway to coinmunieatc with the river hclow'. 

80,59. Mr. Hume.] lias anything been done to carryout that jdau ?“-No ; 
nothing has been done. 

8060. What was the date of that report ? — 1 do not recollect the date accu- 
rately, but I think it was about 1845. 

80G1. Was the report laid before the Government? — The coinmtttce sat bv 
order of the Government, and it reported to the Government 

8062. Sir J. W. Hogg.] You refer to the railway communicating with the 
proposed (lock at Diamond Harbour ^ — The idea was to let the ships remain at 
Diamond Harbour. 

8063. Are you aware that the subject is now under the consideration of the 
local government by the desire of the Homeautliorites ? — 1 am not aware of that. 
I am happy to hear that it is so. The river is in a terrible state. Between 
Calcutta and the sea, ships arc unable to move with safety unless they Inn e 
steam , it has been particularly b<u! lately, because of the dry weather which 
preceded. 

8064. Mr. Hume.] (Jan anything be done to improve the state of the river 
—^Undoubtedly, the pioposcd scheme of docks and the communication Irom 
Diamond Harbour would be a great advantage. 

8065. Mr. Ma7igles.] The state of the rner m itself is beyond all human 
control, is not it ? — Scarcely beyond all human control. You can do a great dt‘al 
for it where the Roopnarain river comes in at the James and Mary ; unqiu s- 
tionalily something might be done to remove that great sand. 
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THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 


Sir Charles Edward Tr'eveli/an, K.C.B., called in ; and further Examined. 

ShC.E.Tievelt/an 8o66. Chairman.] BESIDES your acquaintance with Indian finances, you 
K.c. B. have been for some 13 years connected with the finance arruiigemcnts of this 

country. The Committee would be glad to receive your opinion as to the mode 

7 July 1853. of accounts, and as to the general system of finance adopted in India ? — I lums 
held an appointment during that period at the Briiish Treasuxy, and have iieeu 
engaged, not only iu carrying on the current financial business, but in assisting 
in revising and impvo\ing various parts of our financial system; and having 
spent the first 12 years of my active life in India, I have had const«uitly in view 
a comparison between the system of English finance and the system to which I 
had been accustomed in India. The conclurions at which I have arrived are as 
follows * — The financial system of India is the least jierfcct and advanced of all 
the branches of administration in India. In fact, it is still in a crude and 
elementary state. I well recollect that Lord William Bentinck used often to 
complain of the complex and unintelligible nature of the accounts. More than 
once he mentioned to me that he had often thought of sending to England for 
one of our ablest official accountants, to revise and recast them. I remember that 
when Sir Charles Metcalfe succeeded to the GoviTnmeiit. of India, on the dejiar- 
ture of Lord William Bentinck, he called for a balance-sheet of the finances, and 
a document was presented to him which led him to infer that tlic finances were 
heavily in deficit. He wrote one of his serious and able despatches to the Court 
of Directors on that supposition, taking a gloomy view of our prospects, but 
before tlie despatch had been sent many weeks, he saw reason to beliiwe 
that the conclusion at which he had arrived from those accounts was in- 
correct, and tliat, instead of a deficit, there was a considerable surplus ; upon 
wiiich he wrote a second despatch, correcting the former. I mention these 
circumstances, as representing the authority of persons of greater expern'iiei^ 
than myself. Besides other defects of the system, to which I will ,dlude 
hereafter, there are two leading imperfections One is, that there is no 
periodical revision of the Indian expenditure in coriiiexioii with the estimates 
in the mannei which takes place every year m this country in rtdertmee to the 
bulk of our public expenditure. It is”triie that annual estimates are furnished ; 
but they arc sent home to the Court of Directors for general financial purposes, 
and they are not made the baris and the means of a thorough annual revision 
of the whole or the expenditure, as is done in this country. Finance committees 
pe also occasionally appointed in India, but a finance committee is a verv 
imperfect instrument of financial revision. Nothing is more transitory and 
Viiriable than the relation which establishments and oxpeiiditiire generally hear 
to the public business to be transacted by means of them. They are continually 
undergoing a process of repletion and depletion. The establishments which may 

be 
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be quite necessary tins year, two years afterwards may be to a great extent super- 
fluous ; while in other cases the establishments which were quite sufiicient one 3 ear, 
two ycais after may be quite insufficient. According to the system of finance 
committees, tlio'^e redundancies and deficiencies are allov^ed to accumulate till 
they become no longer bearable. Then a finance committee is appointed, which 
revises them, and then the same process begins again till the same necessity for 
revifaioii occurs. It often happens that before the finance committee has even 
finished its labours, the paits of the system which they bi'gaii by revising have be- 
come inapplicable and re(|uire further revision. A S3^stem of annual revision, on 
the other hand, such as that which ]>revailb at home, eftectually meets the case. 
The whole public ex})enditure in all its departments, the revenue establishments, 
the judicial, the military, and the public works, comes aunually under revision. 
Tor instance, with respect to the imjioitaiit ineasui e which has been in progress in 
India for a scri(‘s of 3'’e<\rs past, of fixing the land revenue, the moment tlic 
land revenue is fixed, the establishments for the assessment and collection of it 
■would come niidiT revision according to the annual system, and would be cut 
down to the point \v.hich the altered circumstances would admit of. The other 
great defect of the Indian financial system is tliat there is no annual comparison 
of the whole of the income with the whole of the expenditure, nor any systematic 
and deliberate apportionment of the surplus for the public benefit according 
to the circumstances of the time. The Committee will observe, that through the 
•whole of the evidence which has been given before them, two ofipositc principles 
have been dwelt on. It has been strongly represented on the one side, that it 
is absolutely necessary that the Supreme Govcinment should have entire con- 
trol over the expenditure of the subordinate presidencies, because without it, it 
is impossible that it can be responsible for the proper regulation of the finances 
of India ; while those who advocate the interests of the subordinate presidencies 
urge that it is extremely hard and inconvenient that they sliould not be able to 
employ a cbowkeydar at Cape Comorin, or repair a tank in Tiniicvclly, without 
wilting to Calcutta to ask the consent of the Supreme Government, and enter- 
ing, probably, into a long corrc&iioiidciico on the subject ; and there is said to be 
a total want of reasonable fieedoni and discretion in the subordinate governments 
in matters of finance. Then again, with respect to otlier parts of the empire, 
it is made a matter of complaint that the inhabitants sliould not receive 
their lair sliaie of the surplus revenue of India, for carrying on public works 
and otliei beneficial purposes, merely from the accident of there being a local 
deficit within these districts. For example, for many years past, it lias been 
objected to the Bombay Presidency that tlieir icvenue does not co^er their 
expenses, and any expenditure for public works in that Presidency has been 
very much grudged in consequence; the fact being, that the reason why 
their expenditure exceeds their income is, that the general policy of the empire 
requires tliat a large proportion of the army should be stationed in the 
Bomba}’- Presidency, in coiujiarisoii wall its revenue. It is quite reasonable 
and just that all tlic inhabitants of the British Indian territory who pay taxes 
and contribute to the general funds of the empire should receive their fair 
sliaie oi the siiiqilus available for general purposes. I conceive the principal 
causes of this imperfect state of Indian finance to be two ; one is, that till the 
period of the last Charter, when the commercial concerns of the Company 
were separated fiom th(‘ tcriitorial, the two were habitually mixed up together. 
That was the policy ol' the Company, and it led to a very complex and 
coniused state of the accounts. The other cause I conceive to be this : the 
financial administration is the only branch of the Indian adimmstratioii wliicli is 
attempted to be carried on from home. The power of eflcctually dealing with Indian 
finance lesidcs in the local central goveriiincnt. Thai government has to deal with 
all the exigencies of income and expenditure as they arise, and is in daily com- 
munication with all the parties through whom th(‘ financial system is carried 
on, and where the power is, there should be the responsiliihty ,* whereas the 
practice has been to bi mg all the strings of Indian finance to one point, in the hands 
of the Court of Directors, who are too far removed from the scene to effectually 
exercise a current supervision over the income and expenditure of India. That 
the Government of liidni is kept in a state of tutelage on this subject will be 
apparent to anybody wdio roads the geueral letters which the (mmpany occa- 
sionally send to their Government in India on finance. In those letters the 
Company take a general review, and point out what ought to be done in each 
0.10.* F respect; 
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respect; and then the}^ call upon the Government of India to do it, often long- 
after the time has passed when it could be cflectnally done, «ind^ alter a groat 
deal of loss has been incurred, which might have been prevented if it had been 
done on the spot, at the proper time. Now it, is pro^iosod, m th(‘ Hill now 
before Parliament, to strengthen the Govermneiit of Imlia, in a manner which 
will make it a very satisfactory fulcrum for contiolling and cHectually dealing 
with Indian finance. The Supreme (Tovernmciit of India will bc' did.iehed from 
all local administration ; it will stand in the same relation loall the Prcsidencii's, 
and it will be very much strciigtlieiied by the addition of repriseiilativc's from all 
the Presidencies. Thm-eforo I conceive ‘the time has arrived for mstalhug lh<‘ 
Government of India in the effective administration of' Indian rmance ; and 1 
will proceed to state the manner in which 1 think it ought to be (lom*. Oiir 
English s\stem of fin.iiicc, by estimate ami budget, and Apiiroprialiou Act, is a 
very perfect and licaulifiil system. It has not heeii carried out to the lull ('.vtmit 
rei^uired ; but so tai as it has been carried into (dh'ct, it is, as 1 say, a very 
advanced and improved system indeed lii th(‘ ycair Sir .lames Graham 

reformed the Admiralty system on improv(‘d hnaneial principles, and the 
reform so initiated by him has since hemi extended to all the great depart- 
ments of expenditure. Commeiiciug early in tlic year IS to, we have n-vised tlni 
estimates of all those departments on an umfovni plan, uudm- votes ami detailed 
heads. We have opened hooks of accoimt, on the principle of double (‘ulry, in 
each of the departments, undiT the same general ami particular hemls. Wi' 
have enforced the principle, that after the votes liuve b(‘en taken, the appropria- 
tions sanctioned by them shall not he departed from, even in the most (‘UK'rgent 
circumstances, without the previous sanctum of the Treasury, the (‘mitral liiiancial 
department. We have provided for an aiimial ac(‘-()'iut, coiT(‘spomliiig to tlui 
Estimates and Votes, being laid before Jbirlianu'nt, shosving tlui vt'sult ol the 
expenditure as compared with each vote', whi(ih account is certifit^d h> a body of 
iiido])endent auditors, the Comm is.sioiicrs of Audit. Any excess of the vote^ lias to bo 
justified to them, and is reported by them to Parliament, 'fliis system commenced 
in the early part of 1840, and was completed in th(‘ year lh4(J ; and the docMumMils 
which describe it in its perfect state are the Treasury Minute, dated J 3th January 
1846; the Act of 0 & 10 Vici c. 02, intituled, “An Act to provide for the Pre- 
paration, Audit, and Pieseiitation to Pailiuraeiit o( Annual Accounts of th(‘ 
Receipt and Expenditure of the Naval ami Military Depai imeiits , ” the 2‘Jth 
clause of the Appropriation Act, by vrliich it is provided, “ that if tlu‘ exigi ncies 
of the public service shall render it indispcMisably necessary to alter tin* piopor- 
tions assigned to any of the sepaiatc services comprised in the aggn'gate sum 
granted by tins Act for naval sei vices, for army scTViees, or lor ordnuiie.e s(‘rvic(‘s, 
the department in which such necessity shall have arisen shall represent the 
circumstances which may hav»‘ led to it, m untiiig, to the (Jominissioneiv of Pier 
Majesty’s Treasury, and it shall be lawful for such depart ment, on Her Majesty^ 
pleasure to that effect being signified by the CommibSioiiejS of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, or any three or more of them, for the time Ijuing, to apply m aid of‘ 
the deficient grant a further limited sum out of any surplus or biirpluses under 
other beads of service 111 the same department,” and the 'I’leasiirv Minute, 
dated Sth September 1846. Tins system has been in satisfactory ojieratiou ever 
since, and it has noi been found necessary to make any material alteiatioii in il. 
We have been aide to carry out the plan m this satiblactory manner mainly by 
an attention to two important principles ; the voicb u'^ed to be taken for sums 
due on account of the year, iii&lead of for sums to lie actually paid in the year, 
the consequence of wdiich was, that the liooks of each dep.irlmcnt had to be kept 
open foi an indefinite period, till the whole of the claims against th.it ycjar wen* 
settled , 111 other words, the books could not be elo-^ed at ,dl lor any practieal 
purpose, and it was impossible ever to make any exact eompaiison between tin* 
results of cliffeient years. The other pimciple has liceii this it used to be the 
practice to deduct the incidental receipts from the bums voted, instead of voting 
the gross expenditure ; tliese were called ci edits ni aid, and the inevitable ccaise- 
quence of them was to make it impossible to present a full and clear statement of 
the whole of the expenditure, and very much to confuse the accounts. Tins lias 
now been altered. The system which I have described in its most improved 
form, had been previously extended in all its essential featui'es to the llritisli 
colonies with great success. The old system of finance m the colonics was simply 
this : the Governor raised what he could on the spot by local taxes, and drew 
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upon the Trciisury for tlie remainder ; but those drafts became so exceedingly 
oneious, tliat tlie Treasury interfered in defence of the public interests, and it 
was arranged between the Treasury and the Colonial Office, at the tune when 
Mr. Wiluiot Horton was Under Secretary of State, that the English system of 
Ihiaiice by (‘stimatos and Appropriation Act should be extended to the colonies, 
which it has been ; and it has been engrafted upon the political system of 
the colonies with great success. I would jiropose that this system should be 
extended to India iu tlie following manner : first of all, I would revise the 
amuial estimates of cacli of the Presidencies, ilniding each branch ot the expen- 
diture, judicial, military, public works, and so forth, under suitable principal 
and su])ordmat(‘ lieads. I would do this on one unilorni plan, so as to allow of 
an exact comparison between the exjioiiditure of tiie diflcrciit Presidencies imder 
the same heads: and I would recpiire that when once settled, those heads 
should not be departed iVom without the sanction of the Supremo Covt'rnment, 
iu order that the comparison lietween the results of dilferent years might not be 
impaired. Muvmg done that, I would require ouch of ilie siibortUmite Govern- 
ments, through their exemitive officers in each department, to furnish a detailed 
estimate, according to the prescribed form, and I would require those estimates to 
be sent by the subordinate Governments to the Supremo Government, accompanied 
by explanatory statements of all the cases in uhich an increase of expenditure 
was proposed. One licad of estimate will be lor public works, and it will be 
annually for the serious ooiisideration of each of the subordinate Governments, 
what are the most lU'cessary and boneiicial public woiks at that time. A detailed 
estimate of the prohalde income for the succeeding year should also be pre- 
pared and sent up to the ^Supreme Government, witii the estimate for expeudi- 
turc. Those eslimatt's should be very carefullv revised by the subordinate 
Governments befori' they are sent up to the Supreme Govcrnmciit; and it is aii 
important circiimslance that the chief virtue of this system of finance is, tliat it 
fixes the responsibility of all the })arties concerned in the preparalioii and revi- 
sion of tlie estimates, and especially of tlu* ])ractieal suborilinate authorities. 
For mslance, the revision which is given to the ('btiinutcs by Earliameiil is really of 
secondary importance, conqiared wirh the revision which is given to them by tlie 
Treasury under its resjionsibility to Purliauient, and with the knowledge that it any 
qucfationuble item appeals, it will be likely to bo objected to in Parliament. M'licn 
tlie estimates of income and expenditure have bocm so sent up to the Cilovernor- 
general, I would piojioso that he, with the assistance of his Executive Council, 
siiould carefully revise them ; that he should then add an esliniate, obtained from 
die Court of Directors, of the probable home exjieiiditure for tlie ‘same year , that 
he sliould then compare the revised estimates of (‘xpenditiire with the revised 
cstilnate^ for income, and should determine the balance; and that if the balance 
was on tlie bide of suipliis, he should c.irefully review all the public works which 
had come up Irom the different Presidencies m their estimates, and determine how 
the surplus could most beneficially be laid out. As a general rule, it would bo 
expended in proportion to the population of the different Presidencies; but 
cases may occur where a public work iu a pardciilar Presidency, an ament, for 
instance, yielding aii annual revenue of oO per cent , may be so obviously more 
advantageous than any public works in the other Prcbidencies, that it may be 
advisalile, in any particular year, to give uii advantage to that particular Presi- 
dency. Thus the jiroblem which has been found so difficult of solution \m 11 be 
satisfactorily settled The subordinate Presidencies will have a reasonable dis- 
cretion, combined with a regulated and sufficient control on the part of the 
Supreme Government. The Madras Presidency, for example, will be able deli- 
berately to consider what pulilic works it will be most beneficial to carry out 
during the ensiling year in that Presidency, and the Supreme Government will 
deliberately consider how far tliat view is correct, and how far the means can be 
afforded, f)ut of the general revenues of India, for carrying on those public 
woiks. 'Wbeii the appropriation has once been decided on, the Madras 
Government will be left at full liberty to carry out those public works during 
the ensuing year; and if iu the course of the year it should be found, as 
must occasionally happen, that the whole of the sums so appropriated cuniiot be 
beneficially expended within ihe year, it will be at the discretion of the 
Supreme Government, on a representation of the circumstances, to permit the 
available surplus to be expended on some other analogous public work which 
may be beneficially initiated or carried on with greater rapidity during the 
0.10. F 3 year. 
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Sir year. The annual appropriations for native education will follow the same 

i.c B. ‘course as those for public works. When the Governor-general, with the 

assistance of his Executive Council, has so revised the income and expenditure of 

7 July 1853. whole of India for the eusuiug year, I would propose that he should lay his 

budget before the Legislative Council, comprehending the Executive and^ the 
Legislative Members of the Government, that the estimates should be examined 
into and discussed and voted, item by item; tint the result of the votes should 
be incorporated in an Ap])ropriatiou Act; that that Ajipropriatiou Act should 
be the law for the ensuing jear, and that the only power of de})arting from 
any of the appropriations sanctioned by it should be, as already stated, in case 
of a representation from a subordinate Govciiimcnt of an obvious emergency, 
or an obvious case of public cxpcclieiicy, ref[uiring that the surplus of one vote 
should be appropriated to make up the dehcieiicy of others, approved by tlie 
Governor-general, according to the rule coiitaiiicd in the English aimiial A iipropriu- 
tion Act. I further propose that books should be opened at all tlie Presidencies, on 
the principle of double entry, under the same gcmeral and particular heads included 
in the estimates, and that auditors should he afipointed to see that the seveial heads 
are not exceeded without legal sanction, and that the sums voted for one puriiose 
are not misapplied to other purposes without such previous sanction. Then 1 would 
projiose that a line should be drawn, and the liooks should be closed on the last day 
of tlie financial year, and that the accounts for the year should be made uj) at tlie 
earliest possible date uu<l rendered to the Supreme Goveriimciit 1 have omitted 
one point which I ought to mention ; I would recommend that when the Inidgot 
has been voted, the estimates, with the explanatory statements and the Appro- 
priation Act, and tlie proceedings of the Council, should iiumcdiately be pub- 
lished in India, and be sent home for the information of Parliament. I would 
also propose thatwlien the account for the year has been made up, in the manner 
suggested by me, according to the gciicral and particular heads corresponding 
with the estimates, that also should be sent homo, with a re|)ort from the 
Governor-general, to be laid before Parliament ; and as the reveime and expen- 
diture of India are comprehended, for the niost part, within the continent of 
India, the most distant station being Singapore, 1 believe tluit the accounts 
might be made up and sent home within a very short period after the tcrini nation 
of the financial year. The accounts of the Admiralty, which are closed on the 
31st of March, are made up and rendered to Ibe Tre.isury in November in 
each year, and laid before Parliament at its meeting, although the) iiielmh* 
expenditure incurred m the most distant paits of the world; and the Indian 
accounts certainly might he laid befoic Parliament within the same period. 
1 attach great value to the mere fact of publishing* the accounts on the sjiol, and 
at the time. I wrote a paper on the “ British Indian System of Taxation,” 
in the year 1833, to which I ciitiicly adhere to this day, and there is one 
passage in it which coirectly describes my present vicw^ of the beneficial cfiect 
of aimnally publishing the budget of India, which I wull read, if permitted. 
“ If Goveinment is only commonly faithful in the pcrfonnaiiee ol the sei'ious 
tiust which has been reposed in it in the management of the piihlic revoniic ot 
this great country, the measure ol publishing the accounts will he sure 10 give 
confidence, and to convince all those who are capable of luiderstauding tlicm 
(and thiougli them the impression will reach the body of the people), that we 
leally take, and desire to take, no more revenue than is absolutely necessary for 
the purpose of carrying on the public business of the country. Wlietlier tliere 
he or be not a surplus revenue, the effect jiroduccd by tlic annual publication of 
tlie accounts will be exactly the same. In either case, it will convince the 
people that we really take only what is absolutely iieccssuiy, and that, \vc desire 
to take no moie. If we did desiie to do so, or in other w'ords, if we w'ore dis- 
honest and legardlcss of our trust, we daie not publish the dccoimts. The con- 
fidence this measure will diffuse will make everybody pay his coutnhutiori to 
the State more readily. Who, whether native or European, w’ould not pay more 
willingly what he knows is nccessaiy, and what he know's will be well ajiplied, and 
will soon have before him tlie means of satisfying himself in what manner it is 
applied ? Everybody will feel that he is a moral instrument, instead of a sub- 
ject of rack-rent taxation. He will consider himself a member of a great society, 
in the general prosperity of which he is deeply interested, and has a part assigned 
to him in common with the others in promoting it. The payment of taxes will 
by degrees come to be regarded as a duty; and m proportion to the increase 
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of confidence in the Government, and the spread of intelligence among the Sir C.E.Tievehjan^ 
people, they will cease more and more to be felt as an involuntary burden, until 
they are paid, as they are in the United States of America, with the same good 7 July 1853. 
will as any other duty to society is performed. Another consequence of pub- 
lishing the accounts will be, that all the intelligence and local information of 


the country will be made a^aiIable to assist Government in conducting the finan- 
cial affairs of the country. At present Indian finance is a mystery in India itself, 
where alone it can be understood, mistakes corrected, and the evpcricnce of the 
country applied to its improvement. The financial secretary and the accountant- 
general, who are the depositaries of the financial knowledge of the Indian 


Government, may or may not be highly exjierienced and intelligent men. 
Here, as in every other department of the Indian Government, the interests of 
the State arc left to the chance of the qualifications of two or three individuals, 
instead of calling in the assistance of the country, and puUiiig the business 
of Government on a secure and intelligible basis. But, however experienced or 
gifted these two officers may be, their knowledge cannot bear any comparison 
witli that which is possessed h}'’ an infinite variety of individuals scattered 
throughout the country, every one of whom is deeply engaged by his own inte- 
rest* to obtain a thorough acquaintance with his own department of business. 
If the accounts were published, the attention of each of these individuals would 
be drawn to reflect upon the manner in wdiich the financial operations of the 
Government affect his jiarticular business. Government would be kept con- 


stantly informed from all quarters regarding the manner in which the taxes affect 
each of the interests of the country, and a variety of suggestions would be offered by 
practical men, some of which, at least, would be found worthy of adoption. An 
essential change would also take place in the feeling with which rctrenciimcnts arc 
regarded. The main reason why Indian retrenchment has hitherto been so un- 
popular is, because people feel no security that what is taken from the stipendiaries 
of the state will in any respect diminish the burdens of society. The jirevalent 
idea among all classes is, that whatever is gained liy retrenchment goes to increase 
the English tribute, or at the best is ujiplied to the reduction of the debt, and 
that the last thing thought of is the limitation of taxation or its positive diminu- 
tion. Under these circumscancos, retrenchment is a hopeless, heartless process. 
It 18 only adding so much to swell a channel vihich is perpetually draining ott‘ 
the resources of the country into a boundless ocean, whence they arc never destined 
to return, inslead of economising them, with a view' to jirevcntany diininution of 
those salutary sti earns which spread over the surface of the country, hu’tilise, and 
cause new riches to appear wherever they reach. It appears to be even an act of 
merit to retain in the country funds which, but for the public officers intercept- 
ing tli(3m m the shape of salaries, would, it is believed, be sent out of the coiintiy 
without any ref uni. But when, liy the publication of the accounts, the Indian 
public are obliged to yield to the conviction that every saving wall go to 
diminish the burdens of the jicople, or at least will help to enable the Govern- 
ment to place a limit to further taxation, whereby security will be given to 
every kiiifl of property, and an impulse to every kind of production, retrench- 
ment will be legarded m .1 very diflereiit light. Saving 111 the expciihcs of 
Government will then become as popular as it is now unpopular, and Government 
will 1)0 relieved from the trouble of looking out for reductions which will be 
pressed u{)ou it from eveiy quarter, hi this mauiior Government will by degrees 
derive a strength greater than that of the army, tJic strength of an attached and 
confiding people. Tlie army iiui.stby no means be overlooked. On the contrary, 
It ought to be maintained in a high state of efficiency, and every regard should he 
paid to its just claims ; Init the army alone will not keep India. We must govern 
only for the benefit of the people, and make them sensible that wo do so, if we 
wish to kec[) India. Education is also as necessary to enable the natives to 
understand our financial system, as to enable them to appreciate every other 
benefit which they derive from our Gqveriimeiit. They ought to be taught the 
dilferciice between the Indian system of taxation which had always been pursued 
before, and the English system which will now be adopted. They should be 
shown that under the scheme wdiich makes the capability of paying the basis of 
taxation, no kind of property can be secure beyond the limited period of the 
assessment. No accumulation of productive capital can take place when the 
resources of the country are perpetually drained from it as fast as they appear, 
instead of being allowed to accumulate in reservoirs, whence they may be drawn 
0.10 F3 ‘ * by 
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.Treoelyan, by innumerable cliamiels to fertilibc and rtpleiiish tlie eurtli. On l.lie other Iiaiul, 
•c B. they should be informed that the Englibli b^s1(‘Ul of laxatiou is in strict (Ktcord- 

ancG wirh the true oliject and ineuiiiiig of Govern incut, calling upon the ])eople, 

7 July 1853. as jt docs, to make* only that exact degree of sucrilice which is necessary for their 
benefit ; that they may m.ike thcinseives acquainted with the extent of the 
unavoidable expenses ol Government by nieaiib of the published accounts and tin* 
explanations winch arc appended to them, and, that whatever may be produced 
beyond this, will accrue to the producers, and not to the Government. In this, 
as in everything else, it la education which must iceoucilc the natives to our 
Government. The greatest bcnefils may hi* lost upon tlu'in, if they an* not 
taught ro understand and use them. It is education which must give tlicir ideas 
an English direction, and teach them to look to better their condition by tin* 
improvement, and net by the dcbtruclimi of our Government and lustitul ions.*’ 
It nui}'- bo said, probably, that all wliich 1 have btated has refcvcncii iiieit*ly to 
tlic regulation of the finances, and that tin* real point is the existence of a bur- 
plus , llie iniprovcmeut of India depending upon the existence of a sur])his 
revenue more than upon any other single cireiiui stance. 1 conceive that if the 

fiiianccfc- of India are properly adminibter(*d, there wdll ( ertaiiily be a eonsidiir- 
ahlc surplus at an early period, aiul the grounds of my ojunion aie th(*be : 
First of all, } rely upon the scarcluiig and eflcctne annual ri'vibion which wull 
be given to the wliole of the oxjicuditure, vAliich is an entirely ik‘vv ch'numt in 
Indian finance, the result of which has yet to be tried. 1 am confident, from the 
tenor of the whole of my Indian expeiieuce, that the oflcct will lie very consider- 
able. Secondly, I rely upon that financial process which lias been attended with 
such admirable eftects m this country, namely, relieving the springs of imlustry, 
and adjiistiiig taxation so as lo interfere as little as possilile with the application 
and the procluctiveuess of caiiital. 80 far as that bystein lias been atteinjited in 
India, it has been ritlended with equally buiisfaclory eflects. Not many yi'ars 
since the w hole of British India was intersected by suhordinatii cnstoni-houses, 
like sipiares in a chess-board, Kept liy ill paid officers, and llie general trade bail 
to run the guunllct of all lliosc lines of custom-houses, paying heavily in tlu* 
shape of exactioiin at all of them. This system has been entirely swMjpt away, 
and so has the system of town (hilies, which scnicd away the gi*neral iiuihi from 
the towns, besides suhjt*cting the luhahilaiiG to gv<*.it auiioyaiicc* lusl(*ail (‘fan 
Omni present custom -house, we now have no custom-housi* except on tin* sea and 
iiilaiul frontiers, and inst{‘ad of a long list ol' articles, ,mH)uuliug to about ino, 
lialile to duty, the artieles liable to duty on the inldiid frontier luivc b(*.en limited 
to salt sugar, and cotton. The effect has been, tliat th(* exports ami imports of 
the valley of tlio Ganges have doubled within the List 20 years. I do not 
mean that it is eiitiiely owing to that cause, Init I coiicciv^c that it is 
mainly ovGng to the trade of the country having been r(‘h(*ved fioiu the 
incubus which the forraci system imposed. In Bengal tin* salt duties have 
been lowered. The salt revenue has recoveiT'd, and exceeded its former 
amount In Bombay, where not only the tran'sit and town dutic's hut the 
very olijectionable and vexatious duly called moturpha, have lK*en aliolished, 
the (*xiJoit and import and excise dutieb have shown great elasticity ; therefon*, 
one mam means which 1 rely on for mcreabiug the rev(*nue, is to carry out this 
heiiehcial system, and to relieve the industry and trade of India from inju- 
rious exactions I wull only mention two insiaiiceb at jircseat. One is the 
moturpha, w'hicli still pi e\ ails in the Madias Jfi’csidency, after having been 
abolished m all the other Presidencies, and which is a most olijectioiuililc tax, 
an income tax wdtlioul any fixed rate, levied at the discr(*tioii of the subordinate 
officeis collecting it, who probably levy, m the sliajic of exactions, as niiich more 
as they receiv c on account of the Gov eriiuient The olhei instance I will mention 
IS the abbtractioii from the ryotwar system, as left by iSir Thomas Miinro, of the 
very objectionable principle wlncli has since been imjiorted into it, of levying 
a tax upon the improvement of land. That tax on impiovcment m the Madras 
Presidency operates far more clicctively m discouraging the application of 
capital to land than the old lithe system did 111 England. Nothing which Inib 
been said of the evil eflects of the insecurity of our land tenures m Austivdia 
is to be compared with the injurious influence of this noxious principle in 
India. The only thing with which it can be corapared is the state of the land 
revenue previously to the adoption of the present excellent land revenue system 
in the (Jpper Provinces, which state I have described in the same paper on the 
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British Indian System of Taxation to which I have before leferred. When the Sir C. Tme/yaw, 

motuipha has been abolished, and the ryotwar system has been purged from 

this objectionable foreign princij)lc, the collection of the land revenue will be ^ j^jy 
very much facilitated. I regard that a'l a point which has not been nearly suffi- 
ciently attended to. 1 was in hopes that 1 should have had the means of sub 
mitting to the Committee a comparative statement of the expense of collecting 
the land revenue in Bengal, where the land revenue has been fixed for a long 
series of years past; in the WcFTern Provinces of India, wdierc it has been fixed 
for the last 12 or 15 years, and in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
where it still has to be fixed. But it app( ars that the expense of collecting the 
land revenue is not separated, bat is mixed up with the expense of collecting the 
stamp duties and the sayer and abkarry revenues. It is slated in the paper on 
British Indian Taxation, written in 1833 , that at that time the expense of col- 
lecting the land revenue 111 Bengal was very much less than the expense of 
collcchng the land revenue 111 the Upper Provinces, according to the system which 
still ])i’evails at Madras and Bombay, and there can b{‘ no doubt wdiatevcr, that 
if the land revenue were fixed in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, not only 
would It lead to a great increase of cultivation, and be attended with a gieat 
incr(‘as(' of revenue, but the expense of collecting that inerc'ased revenue would 
be iiiucli le^s Ilian that of collecting the present smallei amount of revenue. 

Although coming under the general head of collection, the tw’o tilings are 
entirely distinct. One is the mere mechanical collection of a fixed sum due by^ 
certain individuals, which is done in this country liy a subordinate class of 
officers, and whicli iniglit be done in India, when th(‘ revenue is fixed, by a class 
not niiich more highly paid ; but the other function of the collector, namely, 

T-hat annual assessment, that annual collcctorial legisbitiou, by wdiicli he fixes 
from the recesses of his own breast what each individual Bhall pay, and 
which determines to that individual whether he shall be in easy circumstances 
iluring the year, or whether he shall be utterly ruined,— and all the subordinate 
(‘stahhslimeiits for mapping, and measuring, and reporting upon crops and 
soils, and all the details of <i roveiino a'^sessment ; all tliat is a very exjiensivc 
niacliinery, and I am confident that if the land revenue were iixed m the 
Madras and Boiuhay Presidencies, and tlio establishments were thoroughly 
revised, on the principle of reducing them to the point really required for the 
collection of the revenue according to tins inipioved system, a very great 1 educ- 
tion of the expenditure might take jilacc. I believe also, that even in the Upper 
Provinces and Bengal tins reduction has not been earned nearly so far as it 
might liave been, \Vc enleied upon a partial system of land revenue assessment 
ill Bengal some years ago foi assessing the Muafci' tenures which had been 
resumed A considerable establishment was then set up ; and taking that and 
other eircumstances into consideration, I believe that even in Bengal the ostablisli- 
nient for collecting the land revenue might be much diiuiiiishcd. Tins is a branch 
of our admmisiraiion in which the employment of the natives might be greatly 
extended. The Hindoos have a remarkable genius for revenue arraiigeinents 
They were always employed by the Mahomedans to manage their revenue. The 
great revenue settlement of India which jirecedcd Mr. Robert Bird’s assessment, 
was made by RajaTodur Mul, the minister of Ackbar, and those rvvo assessments 
will stand out 111 all future Indian history us two great epoclis ot Indian improve- 
ment. Formerly in the Soubah of Bengal, and to this day in Hydrabad, in 
Lucknow, and in cdl the native states, the Hindoos have been enqiloyed in 
managing the revenue, and they have a remarkable aptitude for it, as the 
Mahomedans have for judicial employment ; when they are trusted they are found 
to be quite faithful and honourable in their transactions with the Government. I 
have known seveial ahh* and superior Hindoos m the situation of Tehsildars or 
native assistant collector'?, who were worthy of being employed in the discharge 
of much higher functions than those on which they were actually employed. 

I principally, liovvever,rely on the result of our general measures for liie improve- 
ment of India. I rely upon increased value being given to property, and 
increased facility to all Iraiisaetioiis connected with land and commerce, by the 
improvement of our judicial system, making justice more cheap, and speedy, and 
economical than it is. I rely upon beneficial public works being carried out, I 
rely upon a system of irrigation being carried out thiougli the construction of 
more canals, tanks, and embankments, which at once convert even an arid 
desert within my personal experience into a flourishing and productive district. 

0.10, F 4 The 
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ij The elements of sun and water convert even a barren waste in that climate into 
a garden. Those works are of the most productive kind ; and it will be found, 
on reading the history of India, that those native princes who were most lemark- 
able for their superiority in other respects, always jiaid great attention to 
improving the means of irrigation. I rely upon a greatly increased number of 
roads being made, by which the subdivision of labour will be carried out to the 
fullest practicable extent, so that every part of the country may be employed in 
growing that particular kind of produce, or manufacturing those particular 
articles, for which it has peculiar advantages, and exchanging them with its 
neighbours, and by means of which the maiiufacturi's of England, and other 
articles oF import, will be distiibutcd in increased quantities to every part ol the 
country, and an increased and increasing export of the commodities of India 
will be sent in exchange. Above all, I rely upon the progressive construction of 
railroads, by whicJi every description of industry will be })romotc(l, and tlie whole 
machinery of society will he stimulated. It is possible to estimate the effect of 
a single improvement, but it is beyond our power to estimate the eJBiect of that 
which will give increased intensity to every other improvement whatever, both 
physical and moral. 1 rely, upon the progressive education ol the natives, by 
which they will be fitted to co-operate with us in every purpose of improvement, 
both administrative and social, and by which their attachment to our Goverament 
will be inci eased. I rely upon the field of employment for the natives being ojjened 
to them in proportion as they qualify themselves for superior einjiloyment ; 
and I rely also upon the effect of all these measures of improvement in enabling 
us gradually and safely to reduce our army. The gieat expenditure of India has 
always been the military expenditure. 1 do not of course presume to give an 
opinion as to the amount of military force which is necessary at any paiticular time 
to meet the exigencies of a particular state of circumstances, hut those circum- 
stances for which a military force has to lie maintained are, to a coiibiderable 
extent, in our pon cr ; and there are some general considerations affecting this sub- 
ject, which are of importance. After the Nepanl, the Mahratra, and tlic Piudaree 
wars, by which onr supremacy in India was established, there was a period of 
peace and financial prosperity’-. That was during the latter ])art of Lord Hastings’ 
administration and the commencement of Lord Amherst’s administration ; the 
consequence of which was even an inconvenient accumulation of balances in 
oiu Treasury. Then came the first Burmcvse war, which exhausted our balances 
and threw us into deficit Then Lord William Bcntinck wont out as (iovernor- 
general of India, and by his courageous and eflective economy, he again restored 
prosperity to the finances of India; and during the latter part of his and 
the early part of Loid Auckland’s admin istiMtioii we had an increasing sur- 
plus. Then came that most unhappy Affghan war, which tlircvv us again into 
deficit for a sciies of years, and retarded the progress of improvement in India 
to an unknown extent. I mention these circumstances to show that whatever 
we may do in carrying out financial economy in other depaiinients, the vital 
point is the military ex^jcndituie, and that should alw<iys be the final object of 
all our cflorts. Another important consideration beaiing upon this part of the 
subject is, that till quite of Lite years, we not only had to maintain the peace of 
the whole of India, including all the native slates, but vve had to coinitcrbalancii 
very considerable and eflective aimics, niaiiitained by some oF those native slates. 
One of them was at Gwalior, 'i’he mam business of the Agra and C<iwnpoie 
force w'as to kceji the Gwalior aiiny, which was full cf combustible materials, 
in check. Another still inoie foimidablc army was the Sikh ainiv, which at 
last broke its bounds, and made a violent irruption into our teiritory. The 
main object of the Meerut aud Kuriiaol force was to keep in check the Sikh 
army. Now those two armies no longer exist. The Gwalior territories aud 
the Punjaub have been disarmed, no organised elements oF resistance what- 
ever exist m those countries, nor, with veiy limited exceptions, m any other part 
of India. Speaking generally, we are now the sole military power in India ; 
and if we refrain from offending the religious prejudices of our subjects, and 
govern them even tolerably well, we have no insuirections to fear. TJie people of 
India are a very docile and easily governed people, and if they once become 
thoroughly persuaded that vve have their interest entirely at heart, and that it 
is our desire to govern India for the benefit of India, and with the co-operation 
of the natives of India, such a change will take place in the state of native feeling 
that it will become practicable very much to reduce our military force. Another 

subordinate 
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subordinate consideration is, that railways will act in a very effective maimer SirC. i 
in increasing the power of the military force, by making any force which may be 
maintained, more available for general seriice. I conclude by again guarding 
myself against giving what is commonly called a military opinion. I by no ^ ^ 
means profess to say what military force is necessary under any particular state of 
circumstances. All I propose is, that we should so act in the administration of 
the government of India, that a greatly diminished military force may be neces- 
sary. As a familiar instance, I will mention, that I am quite sure that if we 
abolished the Moturplia and removed from the Munro Ryotwar system the 
noxious tax upon iinprovementb which has hceii introduced into it of late years, 
it would give us more strength than a dozen regiments. The only re- 
maining point is, that having to be examined upon the finance of India, 

I have considered it my duty to go into the two latest accounts of the Indian 
and Home revenue and expenditure which have been laid before Parliament 
in obedience to the Act the 3d and 4th William the Fourth, chapter 85, section 
116, with the ablest official assistance I have been able to obtain, and the result 
is shown in a paper winch, with the permission of the Committee, I will read, 

“ The accounts presented to Parliament under the provisions of the Act 3d and 
4tli William the Fourth, chapter 85, section 116, are, first, a return containing 
a series of 12 accounts respecting the annual revenues and charges, and the 
cash transactions and debts of the several Presidencies; and, secondly, a return 
containing the accounts of the Home Treasury, and other statements relating 
to salaries and pensions. The accounts of the annual revenues and charges of 
the several Presidencies are neither accounts of gross nor of net receipts and 
payments. From the receipt side of the account, the charges ol collecting the 
revenues^ and the allowances and assignments payable under treaties, arc abated ; 
while from the payments are deducted the receipts for unclaimed deposits, com- 
pensations, indemnities, and contributions for military protection. Thus, at 
page 4, the revenues and receipts for Bengal m 1848-49, amounting to 
10,11,54,209’' rupees, are reduced to n not sum of 7,89,15,236 rupees ; and the 
charges, amounting to 1 2,44,84,3 38t rupees, arc reduced to a net total of 
10,22,45,359 rupees.” In fact, the objectionable practice which I described in 
the early part of my evidence, the tai;iiig of short credits, that is, declucting 
certain receipts from the expenditure, and only accounting for the difference, 
still prevails in the Indian accounts ; and they even go beyond that, for they 
adopt the same practice on the other side of the account, and take short debits 
also; that is, from the receipt side of the account they make deductions of 
expenditure, thereby reducing the receipts below their real amount. “These 
deductions in the accounts of the several Presidencies for tlie year 1848-49, 
amount to 5,95,38,799 rupees. This mode of stating the accounts is calcu- 
lated to mislead those who may consult them m Parliament. In the general 
abstract view of the accounts, at page 21 of the Return, the revenues and 
receipts of the several Presidencies in 1848-49, are stated at 18,227,350?. 
sterling net, and the charges at 19,700,465?. net. From both these totals a sum 
amounting to nearly 6,000,000?. sterling has been deducted. This account. No. 

10, at page 21, is the geneial statement of the Indian and Home revenues and 
charges, which professes to give flic most comprehensive view of Jmliaii 
finance; \ct a sum nearly erpial to one-fourth of the whole revenue is thus 
excluded from it. In the accounts of the Presidencies, the sums deducted are 
stated on the face of the aceoimts ; but this practice has not been adopted in all 
cases. In the statement No. 9, page 20, containing the charges defrayed in Eng- 
land, the following item occuis : ‘ Charges general, being for the several home 

establishments, 


“ 9j95,09,343 ” IJ. 
“ 16 , 41 , 8 * 23 ’' C 
“ 3,043 ” D. 


t “ 8 , * 29 , 82 , 278 " C. 
“ 2 , 09 , 03,037 " C. 
“ 24,9S,5»9"r>* 
1 , 80 , 98,632 ” D, 
“ 1,867 ” C. 

“ 12 , 44 , 84 , 333 " 


In .order to arrive at these gross amounts of revenue and expenditure, the items have had to be 
picked out of both sides of the account, aqci to be put together ; they are maiked D or C accoidingly 
as they have been taken fiom the debtor or creditor side of the account. 


0 . 10 . 
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Bit as. Trevelyan, establishments, and for civiJ, military, and maritime pensions, recruiting charges, 
K.C.B. and miscellaneous, deducting charges of establishments put upon outward in- 

— - voices, and interest realised on investment of cash balances for the year 1848-9, 

7 July 1853. 617,720^.* In this case the amount of the deduction is not stated; therefore 

tbe actual expenditure for the services described cannot be ascertained from the 
account. Moreover, it does not appear that the receipts suppressed bear any 
analogy to the items of expenditure from which they have been deducted.” The 
“ interest realised on investment of cash balances,” for instance, has no neces- 
sary connexion with home establishments. “ This practice of introducing net 
sums into these accounts, instead of recording the whole facts, is carried still 
further. The Act 3d and 4th William the Fourth, chapter 85, requires that a 
statement shall be laid before Parliament, showing the effects and credits of the 
East India Company at each Presidency or settlement, and in England or elsewhere. 
Such a statement appears in the Home Accounts, No. 3, page 6. The seventh 
item is thus stated : ' Due to the Government, 26,227/.’ This item is the differ- 
ence between two very large chums which have no connexion with each other. The 
claim on the Company for advances made by tlie Secretary at War and Paymaster- 
general for recruiting, pay, clothing, and other charges for Queen’s trooii.s 111 the 
service of the Company, and for pensions, supplies of stores, &c. paid ou their 
account, is for a continuous service, which has no reference to the China cxfieditioii; 
and the acknowledged liability of the Company for those advances, which is at pre- 
sent probably not less than 800,000/., should have appeared among their debts, 
while any credit which they may lay claim to on account of advances for the 
China expedition, not yet sanctioned or voted by Parliament, should have ap- 
peared among their assets.” In other words, those two large items of the claim 
upon the Queen’s Government for the balance alleged by the Company to be 
due to them for the expenses of the China expedition, and the claim of the 
Queen’s Government upon the Company for the large arrears due for the ordi- 
nary annual advances made at home for recruiting, pay, clolhing and other 
charges of the Queen’s troops in the service of the Company, are totally 
excluded from the account, and the only item which appears is the difference 
alleged to exist between the two, to the amount of 26,000/. “ It appears to be 

worthy of consideration whether the general abstract account, No. 10, at page 21 
of the Territorial Accounts, might not he prepared in stricter conformity with the 
provisions of the 116lh section of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, chapter 85. That clause 
requires that au ‘account of all the Company’s annual receipts and disburse- 
ments at home and abroad, distinguishing the same under the respective heads 
thereof,’ shall be prepared. In addition to the account No. 10 being one of 
net sums, the respective heads of revenue and expenditure are not stated; so 
that among all these accounts there is no one statement which gives the ‘ com- 
plete and accurate view’ of the whole revenue and expenditure of the Company 
at home and abroad contemplated by the Act. There is another point which 
calls for remark in these accounts , the classification of the expenditure ap- 
pears open to improvement. In the first place, some of the heads appear 
too general to afl^brd clear information as to the natu’’e oi the expenditure.” 
The items I refer to are in pages 5 and 17 of the account . “ Charges of civil 
and political establishments, including contingent charges in Bengal, 92,94,705 
rupees.” “ Charges in the territory ceded by the Burmese, 11,81,876 rupees.” 
“ Buildings, loads, and other public works, exclusive of repairs, 5,35,688 lupces.” 
“ Charges of the Province of Semde, civil, military, revenue, judicial and 
police charges, including allowances to ex-Ameers and others, and charges 
on account of construction of buildings and other public woiks in Scinde, 
48,30,604 rupees aud “Charges of the Sattaia Stale; civil, judicial and 
revenue charges, including political stipends and allowances, payable out of ilio- 
revenues, 28,09,348 rupees.” “ In olher cases, the information is too much 
scattered ; for instance, the military expenditure, besides appearing in the 
accounts of each Presidency, is scattered over various items of the home accounis, 
and the total charge for that service is nowhere shown. The cash balances in 
the several treasuries in India, on the 1st of May 1852, are stated at 13,84,06,003 
rupees, and in the home treasury, at the same date, at 2,365,848/ 18s. sterling ; 
together, about fifteen millions sterling,” exclusive of upwards of one million 
sterling invested in Government stock. With a gross revenue which at the 
outside is thirty millions a year, the Company have cash balances of fifteen 
millions ; while wuth a revenue of upwards of fifty millions a year, the cash 

balances 
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baUmces of the Queen’s Govcriiinent amount only to seven millions. Now the Sve C,E.Tre>oelyar 
necessity for having a largo cash balance is much greater in this country than k.c.b. 
it is in India, because the debt is much gieatcr. The annual interest of the ^ 

debt 111 England amounts to between twenty-six and twenty-seven millions 7 Jwly 
sterling, which has to bo jiaid at tvo annual periods, whereas the interest of the 
Indian" debt, both at home and abroad, is only 3 , 000 , 000 /. ; and the great bulk 
of the expenditure of the Company flows out at regular intervals, principally 
monthly. I desire to guard myself, in all I have said as to the accounts of the 
Company, against being ^ufiposcd to impute all these imperfections to neglect. 

The subject of public accounts is one which is only partially studied and under- 
stood, and, even in this country, we have made our principal reforms in the 
public accounts of late years; so that it could hardly be expected that the 
accounts of the Company should come up to the improved and advanced 
point to winch our English accounts have been brought under the constant 
supervision of Parliament, and the continual remarks and investigations of 
an intelligent community like that of Great Britain. If it should be deter- 
mined to adopt the system of Indian finance which I have recommended, so 
that th<i animal account of the actual expenditure in India should be divided 
under votes and siibordiiiutc heads, with the addition of the annual expenditure 
for the corresponding jicriod at home, for stores and pensions and home estab- 
lishments, and interest of home debt, and the actual revenue of the same year, 
it will give a comprehensive and perfectly clear and intelligible balance sheet, 
which may he read cither in summary or in detail, and will entirely supersede 
the necessity of the present scliemc of accounts. By way of explanation, I wish 
only to add, that in jiroposing that the revenue of Madras and Bombay should 
be fixed, I do not mean that it should be fixed in ])erpctuity, but merely that 
it should be fixed for a sufiicient period to establish the security of property, and 
to promote general confidence. 

{^The following is th<> Paper, printed cousecuiivdi/, read by the Witness in the 
fourse of his mdence,] 

East India Accounts. 

The acoouuts proeuted to Parliament under the provisions of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, 
c. 85, s. IIG, aie ; A Return containing a senes of Twelve Accounts lespectmg the Annual 
Revenues and Oliaiges, and tlie Carii Tiansactionsand Debts of the seveial Piesiuencies; and, 

2d. A Return containing the Accounts of the HomcTreasuiy, and other Statcnicntb lelating 
to Salaiiea and Pension's. 

The accounts of the annual levenues and chaiges of ilic bcveial Pie&icleucie& are neither 
accounts oi yiohs, nor ut net receipts and payments Fiomthe receipt side of ihe account 
the charges ot collecting the revenues, and the allowances and assignments payable under 
treaties, aie abated; while fioin the payments arc deducted the receipts for unclaimed 
deposits, compensation''', indemnities, and contributions for niilitaiy protection Thus, at 
page 4, the levonuc and leceipts loi Bengal in 1848-9, amounting lo 10,11,54,209 rupees,* 
aie lediiced to a net sum of 7,89,15,236 lupces ; and the charges, amounting to 12,44,84,383 
rupees, t aic leduced to a net total of 10,22,45,3.59 rupees. 

These deductions in the accounts of the several Piesidciicnes tor the ^eai 1848—0, 
amount to 5,05,38,799 rupees. 

This mode of stating the accounts is calculated to mislead those who may consult them 
in Pailiament In the General Abstiact View of the Accounts, at page 21 of the Return, 
the leveniic's and M ceipts of the sevcial Picsidcucies in 1848-9 are stated at 18,227,350/. 
steilmg net, .mcl the chaigcs at 19,700,405/. net. Piom both these totals a sum amounting 
to neaily SIX millions steiling has been deducted. This Account, No. 10, at page 21, is 
the Genoifil Statement of the Incliaii and Horae Revenues mici Chaiges, which piofesses to 
give the most compiohcnsive view of itulian hiiancc, yet a sum neaily equal to one-fourth 
of the whole revenue is excluded from it. 

In the accounts of the Presidencies, the sums deducted are stated on the face of the 
accounts, but tins piacticc lias not been adopted m all case". In the Statement No. 9, 
page 20, containing ihe charges defrayed in England, the following item occuis: 

“ Chaiges, general, being foi the several home csiabhshmeut", mid for civil, militaiy, and 
maiitmie pensions, leciuiting chaiges, and miscellaneous, deducting charges of estahlhh- 
ments put upon outward invoices, and interest realized on investment of coaIi balances, for 
tlie year 1848-9, 617,720/.” 

In thi'. case the amount of the deduction is not stated , therefore the actual expenditure 
for the seivic^s described cannot be ascertained from the account. Moi cover, it does not 
appear that the receipts suppicssed bear any analogy to the items of expenditure from 
which they have been deducted. 

This practice of introducin g net sums into these accomits, instead of recording the whole 
facts, IS carried still fuither. The Act 3 & 4 Will 4, c. 85, requires that a statement shall 
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^\tC,E,Ticvelyan. be laid before PaiKament, showing the effects and credits of the East India Company at 
K.c.B. each Pi esidency or settlement, and in England oi elsewhere. Such a statement appeals 
in the Home Accounts, No. 3, page G. The seventh item is thus stated : 

'' Due to the Government - _ - . ^ 20,227.” 


7 July 1853. 


See the items 
marked (A), at 
pages 5 and 37. 


p* 22 . Territorial, 
p. 2. Home. 


This item is the difference between two veiy large claims which have no connexion with 
each other. The claim on the Company for advances made by the Sccretai'y-at-War and 
Paymaster-general for recruiting, pay, clothing, and other charges for Queen’s tioops in 
the service of the Company, and for pensions, supplies of stores, &c paid on their account, 
IS for (I continuous seivice, which lias no reference to the China expedition, and the 
acknowledged liability of the Company foi those advances, which is at present piobably 
not less than 800,000 /, should have appeared among then debts, while any ciedit winch 
they may lay claim to on account of advances for the China e.\:pcdition, not yet sanc- 
tioned or voted by Pailiament, should have appeared among their assets. 

It apjieais to be woithj»^ of consideiation whether the Gencial Abstract Accoiuil, No. 10, 
at page 21 of the Teniloiial Accounts, might not be pieparcd in stricter confonniiy with 
the provisions of the 116th section of the Act 3 &:.4 Will. -I, c. 85. That clause lequircs 
that an “ Account all the Company’s Annual Receipts and Disbuisemeuls at Home and 
Abroad, distinguishing the same under the respective lieads theieof,” shall be prepared. 
Ill addition to the Account No. JO being one of net sums, the icspcclive heads of Revenue 
and Expenciituie are not stated; so that among all these accounts there is no one state- 
ment which gives the “ complete and accurate view” of the whole leveiiue and expenditure 
of the Company at home and ahioad contemplated by the Art. 

Tbeie is anotliei point which calls ior lemark in these accounts : the classification of tl,e 
expendituie appeals open to improvement. lu the first place, some of the lieads appear 
too geiieial to affoid cleai infoimation as to the nature of the expenditure; in other cases 
tlie infoimation is too much scaiteied , for instance, the military cxpcudituie, besides 
appealing in the accounis of each Presidency, is scattered over various iteinii. of tlie Home 
Accounts, and the total charge for that seivice is nowhere shown. 

The casli balances m the seveial treasuiies in India on the 1st May 1862, aie stated at 
13,84,06,003 lupees, and m the Home Treasuiy, at the same date, at 2,365,84tW. I8s, 
steiliiig; togethei, about 15 millions steihng. 
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Thomas Love Peacocic, Esq., called in ; and Examined, 

J*. L. Lsq, 8067. C-naimian^ WHAT situation do you hold at the India Houser — I am 

— - Examiner of India Correspondence. 

2i Ju5yiBr,3. 8068. That makes you conversant with the state of the public works in India r 
— Yes ; almost all the correspondence concerning them passes through my office. 

8069 The Committee have determined to inquire into works and local im- 
provements executed, in progress, and now under consideration, in India. It 
will he desirable to know what progress has been made with respect to great 
works^ since the year 1834 — I should begin by observing that much more 
attention has been paid to public works during the latter part of that period 
chan in the earlier portion. 

8070. Will you state first, with regard to Bengal, what has been done?— -The 
principal works in Bengal are these, there are canals of two kinds, for navi- 
gation and for irrigation, sometimes both objects being combined ; the first 
class includes the Calcutta canals, which are between six and seven miles in 
length, which form an easy navigable communication round the greater part of 
Calcutta. They were commenced in 1830-31, and completed in 1836-3/ ; they 

cost 
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•cost 164,300 h ; the annual charge for maintenance averages 3,100/., and the T.L. Peacock^'E^^. 

tolls 6,600 1. By a letter just received, it is proposed to make a new commu- 

nication between the Calcutta canals and the Sunderhunds. Several canals of n July 1853. 
magnitude have been under consideration, and eithei postponed in contem- 
plation of a better plan, or of the probability of their supersession by railways. 

The Rajinahl Canal is an example. It was proposed to make the canal from 
Calcutta to Rajmahl, which is 200 miles. That plan, after being modified 
and considered and re-considered, the Court of Directors rejected on account 
of the expense and the difficulty of the work, and also in anticipation that 
railways would supersede canals, and that it would be better to wait to sec if 
the locomotive principle, as it is called, would not take their place. It was in a 
despatch dated December 1844, where the first mention of Indian railways was 
made either by the Court or by the Covernment. The principal works of irriga- 
tion have been in the N orth-western Provinces. The Western Jumna Canals were 
commenced in 1817* Up to the 1st of May 1847, the expenditure on the original 
works alone amounted to 12,04,749 rupees, whilst the annual expenditure on 
establishment was about 70,000 rupees, and on current repairs upwards of 

50.000 rupees, the annual direct income being about 3,00,000 rupees. The 
Eastern Jumna Canal was commenced in 1822. Up to May 1st, 1847, the 
expenditure on the original works had amounted to 8,14,492 rupees ; the annual 
expenditure on establishment was 34,000 rupees, and on current repairs about 

35.000 rupees, the annual direct income being about 1 ,20,000 rupees. In the 
Dehra Dhoon, in Rohilcund, and on the Nujjufgurh Jheel, near Delhi, w'orks 
for draining and irrigation have long been maintained by the Government ; 
many of those are old works. The Doab Canal is for the double purpose of 
irrigation and navigation. It has been for some time available for the first, but 
is yet only partially so for the second of these purposes. The most com- 
pendious notice of this canal is in the report of the Madras Commissioners, 
where they give an account of what it has cost, rather with a view of showing the 
superior value of such works in Madras ; still it is very compendious and very 

• correct. The Ganges Canal is a work of great extent and importance ; it was 
sanctioned in 1847 at an estimate of i, 000, 000/. An additional half-million 
was subsequently added to the estimate, more on account of changes in th(^ 
design than of errors of original calculation. Its principal purpose, and at 
first, sole purpose, was irrigation ; navigation has been subsequently included. 

Lord Ellenhorough’s desire was to make it available for navigation, if possible ; 
but it was said that the inclination which was required was greater than was 
consistent with holding up a head of water for navigation. 

8071. Sir T, H. Maddock,'] Was that objection overruled by the present 
Government of India ? — Lord Ellenborough overruled it to a certain extent. 

Its course is from Kunkul, near Hurdwar, along a high table land of the 
North-western Provinces to Cawnpore, 540 miles, with branches of 270 miles ; 
in all, 810 miles. It will fertilise a vast extent of country. The cost, returns, 
advantages, objections, and changes of plan are briefly summed up and con- 
sidered in the Court’s despatches of 7th July 1847 and 2d June 1852. 

8072. To prevent misapprehension, will you state what you understand to 
be the meaning of high table land, looking to the levels of the country ? — 

Yes ; I conceive that high table land is land on which, if water rose, it would 
divide and go both ways. 

8073. Without meaning to express that it has any very great elevation ‘ — 

I do not mean that it has a great ehwation ; 1 mean level land that would 
cause the parting of the waters. The works of irrigation planned and 
executed by Colonel Dixon and his predecessor. Colonel Hall, in Ajmere, as 
detailed in his admirable report on Mhairwarra, present in their result one of 
the most striking examples which can possibly be found of the fertilising of an 
impoverished country, and the reclaiming of a predatory people to peaceful 
agricultural pursuits. "Ifie Court of Directors considered these measures 
so valuable, that they desired that an historical report of them should be 
prepared by Major uixon, and that it should be printed and circulated 
among all public officers who might have the opportunity of rendering 
similar services in other quarters. This has been done. The publication 
is most interesting in its details, and most valuable as an instance of intel- 
ligent administration systematically directed to beneficial purposes. I will 
now speak of the Punjaub. On the acquisition of the Pimjaub, the British 
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T Ji. Peacuckf Esq Government turned its immediate attention to the maintenance and extension 

of works of irrigation and public roads there. The Governor-General requestt‘d 

11 July 1853. sanction to an annual expenditure of 50,000 1 . for these and similar purposes. 

This sanction was gladly given bv the Court, and a further sanction was given 
to an expenditure of 500,000 L for works of irrigation and navigation in the 
Baree Doab. In the Presidency of Madias some great works of iiTigation 
have been sanctioned. Of these the most remarkable are the Godavery amiicut, 
and the proposed Kistna annicut. Ihe project of constructing an aniiicut 
across the Godavery river was, on several occasions, under the consideration 
of the Madras Government ; but the engineering difficulties which attended it 
were so great as to make them hesitate in giving it their sanction. The 
plan now adopted was prepared by Colonel Cotton in 1844, and received 
the Court’s sanction in 1846, and the work was commenced in 1847, The 
work is carried partly over islands, in an oblique line of great length, two 
miles of water besides islands, which breaks the foice of the fall. Its 
success justified the determination to construct a similar work on the Kistna, a 
river of great depth and velocity, and presenting greater engineering difficulties. 
When the plans of the proposed Kistna annicut reached home, they were taken 
into immediate consideration. They embraced some principles not common in 
the construction of weirs. The annicut was to lie built, not as usual, in an 
oblique line, but at right angles with the stream, not in the broadest and shal- 
low’est, but in the narrowest and deepest part of the channel, and consequently 
not in the gentlest, but in the most powerful flow of the river. On the other 
hand, the position selected offered paramount advantages over every other that 
could be selected. Several eminent engineers, including experienced Indian 
officers, were consulted on the part of the Court. On the result of the opinions 
thus collected, the required sanction was given, and no time was lost by this 
necessary inquiry, because the Government, intending to transfer the Godavery 
engineers and workmen to the Kistna, only required the sanction in time to 
prevent the breaking up of the establishment. The sanction was given on the 
8th January 1851, but the works have been only recently begun, from the want 
of engineer officers ; they are now in progress, officers having been withdrawn 
from the Godavery works for the purpose. Ihe Godavery annicut, and the 
works connected with it, have cost, up to the present time, about 180,000 1. : 
it is anticipated that 110,000 I more will be required, making 240,000 L for the 
whole system of works, including a most important line of navigation, and 
1 5,000 of expenditure on roads. The receipt from increased revenue has 
exceeded the expenditure. 

8074. Do you mean that the annual receipt has exceeded the whole of the 
expenditure r — What the Madras Commissioners state is this “ In 1847 the 
work at the annicut commenced, and the revenue instantaneously felt the 
benefit of it. In that first year the collections were larger than in any one ot 
the preceding 1 1 years, and each of the succeeding six years has shown an 
advance above the preceding one, with the exception of the single season 1849- 
50, in which there was a destructive flood in the Godavery, and even in that 
year the collections e.xceeded those of any one of the 1 1 years before the 
annicut was begun. Nor is this all ; in the very first year of the works, and 
in every subsequent year, the increase of revenue above the previous average 
exceeded the sum expended on the works, so that the net revenue, after deduct- 
ing the amount of that expenditure, lias been actually greater in e^ cry }Tar, 
even while the works have been in progress, than the average of the antecedent 
11 years, and up to the close of the revenue year 1850-51, with which the 
statement closes, the aggregate amount of such net gain was no less than 
6,89,391 rupees Ihe total expenditm’e on ihe works had been 12,65,361 
rupees, and the total increase of revenue above the previous average was 
19,54,802 rupees, leaving a net surplus gain, as already said, of 6,89,391 
rupees.” 

8075. Are the works now completed ^ — No, they arc not completed; there is 
still some expenditure going on. The Government intended to complete the 
Godavery annicut before they began the Kistna, but they have recently sent off 
some portion of the engineer officers from the Godavery to begin upon the 
Kistna. 

8076. Is the main and heavy portion of the expenditure completed ? — Yes, 
The cost of the Kistna annicut is estimated at 155,000 1. The actual cost will 

materially 
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materially exceed that amount, I have no doubt ; it is the most difficult engineer- 7 . L. Fcacock^Esq. 

ing work 1 have ever seen laid down upon paper, it being deep and rapid water, - - ~ 

and the works being at right angles to the river Many engineer officers, n July 1853. 

both in India and in England, were consulted before it was determined to 

sanction it. If successfully executed, it will yield an abundant ri'turu of 

revenue. The Coleroon annicuts are works of importance, though of less 

magnitude, which have materially benefited Tanjore and Trichinopoly, though 

the Trichinopoly branch, connected with the upper annicut, does not appear to 

have been attended with increase of revenue ; low prices, arising from other 

causes, appear to have counterbalanced its advantages ; but the works, in the 

aggregate, have been profitable, as well as beneficial. Irrigation from tanks is a 

point of great importance ; these are of two kinds , reservoirs of rain water and 

reservoirs of river water, created by embankments across the valleys of small 

streams. Some of these are works of magnitude; one has an embankment 

45 feet high and four miles in length, waters 23 villages, and returns 4,300 /. 

per annum; another has an embankment 21 feet high, and nine miles long, 

waters 1 49 villages, and returns 1 1 ,400/. per annum. The present expenditure 

on irrigation works is about 104,000 1. per annum. The Madras Commissioners 

recommend that it should be raised to 225,000 1. 

8077. Mr. Hume.] In speaking of the Commissioners, do yon allude to those 
who have drawn up the report just presented to The House ? — ^Yes. 

8078. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Are any of those tanks modern tanks, or are 
they all ancient tanks? —I cannot say positively ; with respect to those 1 have 
mentioned, I believe some of them are old ; some new ones have been made, but 
I cannot classify them without referring to that specific point. 

8079. Shall you b(^ able to show how many of those tanks are 
new works, and how many are old works which have been repaired, and also 
how many of the old works still remain in ruins ? — I cannot state that from the 
materials now before me ; 1 can do it at a future time. 

8080. Mr. Elhoi.'] You said that 104,000 L was now expended at Madras ; 
does that includ(‘- the Kistna works ? — f believe so. In Bombay the expenditure 
on tanks and wells has averaged 0,400 1. per annum ; there are no great works; 
the nature of the country does not require nor admit of them, 

8081. Sir T. H, Maddock!] Have you any other information to communicate to 
the Committee regarding works of irrigation in the Bombay Presidency, particu- 
larly in the province of Candeish r — I will put in an answer to that question. I will 
now give information to the Committee as to roads and bridges ; and first as to 
those under the Government of India. The length of the great trunk road from 
Calcutta to Delhi is about 900 miles , it consists of seven divisions ; the total 
length of the road from Calcutta to Poshawur is about 1,420 miles ; this road 
is the great thoroughfare by laud between Calcutta and the North-western 
frontier, and since its completion wheeled carriages have been introduced upon 
it, by which the Government mails and travellers ar(‘, conveyed at a much more 
expeditious rate than has ever betore been attained in these provinces, the 
average speed, including stoppages, being often 10 miles an hour. 

8082. Mr. Hume] Are the Committee to understand that the whole of the 
trunk road is completed ? — I think it is finished u]) to Delhi. 

8083. Mr. Elliot ) Does that road follow the same track that the old trunk 
road to Benares and Allahabad followed ? — I do not recollect the old line. This 
'work is noticed in the Court’s despatch, of 30 January 1850 : “ The statement 
.submitted to Government witli the Military Board’s letter, dated 21 August 
5 846, showed the expenditure to 30 April 1845, as 38,41,489 rupees; the ex- 
penditure in the three years succeeding was 10,50,108 rupees, making the total 
expenditure, to 30 April 1848, 48,91,597 rupees. The estimate for the com- 
pletion of the works was given, in August 1846, as 43,68,818 rupees, which 
included 18 lacs for the Soane and Jumiia Bridges. In December 184S it is 
given as, for the road works, 33,02,507 rupees *, for the bridge over the Soane, 

6,000,000 rupees , for the bridge over the Jumna, 10,00,000 rupees, making a 
total of 103,02,507 rupees. The estimate for the completion of the works, 
after deducting the intermediate expenditure, remains nearly the same in 1848, 
excluding the Soane and Jumna bridges, as it was in 1845 including them. It 
therefore appears that there is an increase on the estimate, for road works, of 1 8 
lacs, and a new estimate of 70 lacs for the two bridges in question, making a 
total addition to the estimate of 88 lacs. We observe, on your proceedings of 
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T.I/.Pctf6oc/L,Esq. an earlier date, that the Governor- General, in anticipation of railways and in 

— consideration of the great outlay in 184 8 on the Ganges Canal and on Aden, had 

11 July 1853. proposed that the construction of all great bridges on this road should be 

suspended, and that this proposal had been adopted, one exception being made 
in favour of the Burrakur bridge, inc onsideration of its forward stale, and 
of the great accumulation of materials. The estimate for the maintenance of 
the road, after completion, was roughly given by the Military Board (21 
August 1845) at 350 rupees per mile, or 3,50,000 rujiecs per annum for the 
entire distance from Hooghly to Delhi. We attach great importance to the 
completion of the great trunk road. We desire to see it completed with 
substantial bridges. Those over the Soane and Jumna should be for the present 
suspended, but you will carefully consider whether the prospect of a railway 
through the North-western Provinces is sufficiently near to justify the sus- 
pension of any other portion of this great work.” There are, on this road, a 
very great number of well constructed bridges, as will be seen in Lieutenant 
Beadle’s beautiful drawings and plans of the second division of the road, which 
I have brought to show to the Committee. The construction of the two 
great bridges has been postponed. The bridge over the Soane was to be three 
miles long. Its cost was variously estimated from 600,000 L to 1,000,000/. 
Lord Dalhousie’s proposal, that the execution of this and the Jumna bridge 
should be suspended, was partly on account of the great cost, partly on account 
of the anticipated progress of the railway, which might render it desirable that 
the bridges to be there constructed should be suited for railway bridges. It 
has been said that if the river were three miles wide, the bridge should be five ; 
but the bridge would not materially increase the height of the maximum 
inundation ; there would be a greater velocity through the arches, but according 
to the description of the flooded river, not a dangerous velocity. Since this 
despatch of the Court was written, an engineer officer of eminence has stated 
that he had consulted with Messrs. Fox & Henderson, and they would 
undertake to build and complete an iron pile bridge over the Soane for 
about 200,000 /. In addition to the expenditure from the General JTeasury, 
special funds are assigned for local public works. 'Fhe ferry funds yield about 
20,000 /. per annum in the Lower and North-western Provinces respectively ; 
and in the North-west Provinces there is the one per cent, road fund, a sum to 
that extent contributed by zemindars on the amount of their assessment j 
respecting which the Lieutenant Governor of Agra observes, Whenever the 
per centage is levied, voluntary engagements have been entered into with the 
zemindars to that effect, on the condition of their being exempted from the duty 
of making and repairing the roads themselves.” The annual amount of this 
fund is about 40,000 /. 

So 84. Sir T. H, Maddock.'] Are you aware to what extent that road is used 
for commercial purposes as well as for the purposes of Government — I believe 
it is used for commercial purposes, and for every description of purpose to 
which a road is applicable 

8085. Mr. Hume^ Is there any toll or charge upon that trunk road for 
those who use it for commercial purposes ?— 1 think there is no loll : if there 
IS a ferry, of course there will be a toll. In Madras, the Government, some 
years since, proposed, and the Court approved, the setting apart of 40,000 /. 
per annum for expenditure on trunk roads ; out of the amount thus assigned, 
some large bridges have been constructed, especially those over the Cauvery 
and Coleroon. The defects of plan and execution m the Madras district roads 
were noticed in the Court’s despatch of 30th January 1850 , it is there said, 
“ The roads in some instances, from want of previous survey and other causes, 
have not been well planned with respect to the line, so that a road on a new 
line becomes desirable and even necessary for permanent traffic ; thev have 
been carried below the level of tanks when they might have been carried above 
it, and embankments have been broken and bridges carried away by inun- 
dations, which, on the higher line, would have been comparatively innocuous ; 
they have been constructed without due provision for their permanent mainte- 
nance, so that either the entire road has gone to decay, or one portion of it 
has become unserviceable, while another portion was in progress of construc- 
tion. In many parts of the Presidency it is impossible, from the want of local 
materials, to construct metalled roads, except at an altogether disproportionate 
cost.” Subsequently allusion is made to ^the great cost and difficulty of con- 
structing 
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fetructing a system of trunk and branch roads on a permanent and generally T.L.Peacutk,l*s:\^ 
useful principle. The Madras Commissioners, in their Report just received, — 

enter fully on this question. They say, in their recapitulation, We sketched n July 
a system of main lines of communication for the whole Presidency, to consist, 

1st, of lines running inland from the coast ; 2d, of lines running along both 
coasts ; and, 3d, of roads connecting principal places in the interior. Of these 
three descriptions we computed that 7,700 miles would be required of what are 
called first-class roads, besides the subsidiary lines, the mention of which we 
reserved for the following section. We concluded that part of the section with 
a discussion upon the degree of jierfectiou which should be aimed at in our 
roads ; contending against the opinion brought forward by the late superin- 
tendent of roads, and adopted by the Government, ‘that really good roads 
are not wanted in this country.’ ” That was an opinion generally entertained in 
Madras not much more than 20 years ago. “We argued against that opinion, 
and stated both facts and calculations to show it to be erroneous, and which we 
think fully bear out the conclusion at which we arrived, that, far from its being 
true that the common tracks, slightly improved, will suffice for this country, a 
very moderate amount of traffic is sufficient to pay for making a first-class road 
and for keeping it in perfect repair, and that it is truly wise and economical to- 
make and maintain such roads.” 

8086. What you are now reading is an extract from a Report just presented 
to the House of Commons ? — Yes. 

8087. Arc there any maps which came home with that Report to show the 
localities to which it more immediately refers ? — ^No ; nothing came but five 
copies of the printed Report. It is probable that some will come, but none 
have been received. The Commissioners divide the roads into three classes, 

“ The first composed of the main commercial and military lines of the country ; 
the second of roads to connect towns and places of second-rate importance ; 
and the third, of the village or cross roads, to connect the villages with towns, 
or with roads of the superior classes.” They calculate that the first class 
ought to comprise 7,700 miles; the second 20,000 miles, and the third, 

150,000 miles. The two former,” they propose, “ to be constructed by the 
Government, the last by the people of the respective localities.” They esti- 
mate the completion of the first and second class at 7,7 ''>0,000 L sterling, and 
propose that 20 lacs of rupees a year should be steadily devoted to this pur- 
pose. They estimate the ultimate annual charge at 80 lacs of rupees, but are 
of opinion that tolls will repay a large portion of this outlay. This proposal 
will of course receive full consideration, but it will be evident from the state- 
ments of the Commissioners themselves that the Government cannot, unas- 
sisted, undertake this expenditure, and to raise, as proposed, a large portion of 
the money by loan could not have been, till within a few years, effected at a 
moderate rate of interest. It will be observed that the Madras Commissioners 
speak of the parsimony of the Government, but their remarks must be 
taken to be in a great measure retrospective, for they admit that the British 
Government found no roads, and for a long time made none, thinking they 
could not be durable nor materially useful , but that of late years much 
has been done in these works where formerly the attempt to make them 
had been all but abandoned 111 despair. In one jiart of their Report they 
say when roads were first begun to be made in the Madras territory, the first 
rams turned them into ravines down which the water rushed in torrents, 
and the only use of those watery ravines was to mark out the best line of 
country to follow, and the people made their way by courses as nearly parallel 
to them as they could. With respect to roads in the Presidency of Bombay, 
the great road from Bombay to Agra, on which 35,000 1. had been expended, 
is noticed in the Court’s despatch of 30th January 1850 ; and sanction is given 
to ail annual expenditure of 2,870 1. for its repair and maintenance. “ This 
road was laid out with great engineeiing skill, and the pass down the Vindhya 
range, by which the valley of the Nerbudda is gained, was an arduous and 
costly undertaking.” Generally, hoivever, the management of roads under this 
Presidency, as noticed in the above-cited despatch^ has been very unsatisfac- 
tory, and the report of the Bombay Commissioners is anxiously looked for, in 
the hope that a comprehensive system of trunk and branch roads and an effi- 
cient management of the department may be suggested. An important work 
w^as proposed and sanctioned in 1850 and 1851, of a mole tw'o miles in length, 
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T,L, Peacock, 'Esq. from Kurachee to Kumara Point, and of a road, also two miles in length, from 

the camp to the mole. The correspondence on this subject is given in the Ap- 

11 July 1853. pendix to the Sessions Paper, No, 622, of 1861. The estimated cost is 27}600 L 
fn the important works of recent years must be included the great trigono- 
metrical survey of India, and the land revenue survey of the North-\iestern 
Provinces. From a report on the irigonometncal survey, I will read one pas- 
sage, if the Committee will permit me : “ In reviewing the whole progress of 
the trigonometrical survey of India, from its commencement by Colonel Lambton, 
to the year 1848, it will be seen that the grand total of area triaiigiilated 
amounts to 477,044 square miles, and the grand total of cost to 34,12,787 
rupees, showing an average cost of seven rupees, two annas, and five pice per 
square mile, or about 135. 1 d., which cannot but be considered remarkably 
moderate, especially when the nature of the country and climate, as well 
as the absence of all the usual resources to be found in Europe, are taken 
into account. The hardships and exposure of surveyors working in the 
field for the greater part of the year, in such a climate as India, and 
living under canvass, whilst all other servants of the Government seek the 
protection of cool houses, are either little known or little appreciated. W(‘ 
have on several occasions kept the field throughout the year ; the duties of the 
trigonometrical survey likewise are often unremitting day and night, becaus(‘ the 
best observations are obtained during the nocturnal hours, when the dust raised 
by hot winds subsides, and the atmosphere becomes clear and calm. The 
fatigue aud exposure are trying to the most hardy constitutions, and this history 
will show how few officers have been able to withstand their effects. The loss of 
trained officers entails a considerable increase of expense, for their places cannot 
be efficiently taken by newly appointed officers until they have been thoroughly 
trained, while the cost of training is always an unproductive item in the 
account.” “With regard to the duration of the survey, it has been already 
remarked by the late Colonel Blacker, that the question depends on the 
strength of the establishment employed, which statement is true witliin certain 
limits defined by the power of supervision and training ; the chief point is the 
rate per square mile, which I have shown to be on an average 16 5. id. The 
survey has been about 48 years in operation, chiefly on a small scale ; now, as 
the area of India exceeds Great Britain and Ireland some 1 2 times, we have, 
comparatively speaking, been only four years at work. Since the commence- 
ment the object in view has perpetually extended. Successive wars have added 
continual accessions of territory to be surveyed ; the late wars alone have given 
new kingdoms with 110 less additional surface than 1 69,827 square miles, as will 
be apparent from the following statement: Scinde, 60,240 square miles; Ja- 
landar Doab, and Kohistan, 16,400 square miles; Protected Sikh and Hill 
States, 15,187 square miles; the Punjaub Proper, 73,000: making a total of 
169,827 square miles. The limits of our empire, however, appear to have beem 
at length re^iched. The total area of British India as it now stands, including 
Scinde, ^Punjaub, Jalandar Doab, and Tenasserim, has been carefully estimated 
at 800,758 square miles, and the native stales at 508,442 square miles, making 
a grand total of 1,309,200 square miles, as the area of survey under my 
charge. A complete delineation of this vast superficial extent, amounting to 
one million and a third of square miles confined within an external boundary 
of 11,260 miles in length, including every variety of configuration and climate, 
is an undertaking of unprecedented magnitude, demanding considerable time to 
accomplish with any pretensions to mathematical accuracy. Ihc exertions 
hitherto made have been unremitting, and it is but justice to say that the pro- 
gress has been, generally speaking, as honourable to the officers employed as 
the results have been useful to the country.” 

8083. Sir M. Maddock.^ Can you inform the Committee whether the 
trigonometrical survey has extended its operations to the north-western limit 
of the British territory ? — I cannot state that. This survey is not in my 
department. 

8089. Mr. Ilume ] Does that expense include all the establishment employed 
hi the survey ? — Yes, it includes the entire expense of the survey. The last 
land revenue settlement of the North-western Provinces, which came to a close 
about 1842, was founded upon a scientific survey of the whole country. This 
cost the Government 23,56,555 rupees, and provided an accurate map of every 
^ illage in the whole tract of more than 70,000 square miles. It was the founda- 
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tion of a complete system of registration of the rights in land. The mainte- 
nance of that registration requires constant reference to the survey maps, and 
an acquaintance with both the English and native modes of survey. 

8o(}o. Will you prepare a statement to show to what extent the same system 
which you have now stated to he in existence in the North-western Provinces 
has been carried in other parts of India ? — 1 will. I now come to the head of 
“ Superintendence.” In all the proceedings relating to public; works the defi- 
ciency of engineer officers is prominently brought forward. The Company’s 
engineer ofticers are perhaps as efficient a body of men as any in the world, 
and their number has been increased, but the demand for their services has 
outstrippc'd the increase of their numbers. The Roorkee College in the North- 
western Provinces was instituted for the training of civil engineers, and pro- 
mises very satisfactory results, but is still in its infancy ; Mr. Thomason says. 
The Government has not the same superintendence at command that it had ; 
officers are procured with the greatest possible difficulty from the army. Roorkee 
College will, I trust, materially aid in developing engineering talent in the army, 
and in fostering it out of the army ; but Roorkee College is only just commenc- 
ing its operations, and some lime must elapse before it can come into full 
operation. The Roorkee workshops are well calculated to improve our local 
resources ” He then gives some description of Roorkee College. 

8091. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Can you inform the Committee whether any 
similar institutions have been founded in any other part of the British 
dominions in India ? — Not exactly like that ; one is in contemplation in Bombay, 
and some progress has been made towards it. 

8092. Is it attached to the Elphinstonc College ?— I think so ; I am not 
quite certain. A professor of civil engineering went out to that colleg(‘ to 
lecture and to teach engineering iDractically to the young men ; I think there 
is still a class of that kind, but the students could not get employment after 
they were educated ; the Government could not guarantee them employment ; 
and therefore it was discouraged, and it is not now in a flourishing state. 

8093. Is there no institution of this kind either in Bengal or Madras r — I 
know it has been talked of in all the Presidencies, but it has not been properly 
carried out. J can lay before the Committee a memorandum showing how far 
institutions similar to Roorkee College have been proposed. Mr. Thomason 
says, “ At Roorkee now every nerve is strained to complete the Ganges Canal 
and bring it into operation, so as on the earliest opportunity to obtain some 
return for the heavy outlay which has been incurred. To tins primary object 
all others must give way, and I even begrudge the diversion occasioned by the 
simultaneous erection of the college buildings ; some time, therefore, must 
elapse before we can fully devote our attention to the highly important object 
of developing the resources of the country otherwise than is indispensable for 
the progress of our own works.” 1 think I have now given an outline of the 
main public works in India. 

8094. Mr. Will you prepare a statement showing what progress has 

been made in works of irrigation and roads in Kutch, Scinde, and the newly 
acquired districts" — Yes. 

8095. Mr. IillLiot.'] The cost of certain works of embankment is charged to 
the zemindars in Bengal, is notit? — Embankments of certain kinds ; some are 
maintained by the Government, and looked after by the Government officers. 
The charge of some was included as a portion of the permanent settlement ; 
the zemindars bound themselves to maintain certain embankments. 

8096. There are a considerable number beyond those which they are 
bound to maintain ? — Yes ; there arc a considerable number in charge of the 
Government. 

8097. Has any estimate ever been given of that description oi* work ? — ^We 
can give an account of the expenditure of the Government, not of the expen- 
diture of the zemindars. Upon that subject to which the Honourable Member 
has alluded I have here a memorandum The embankments of the great livers 
of Bengal had the effect which is universal in such cases, and of which the Po is 
so striking an example, of silting up the bed of the river, and the land within 
the embankments, and leaving the protected land beyond them at its ancient 
level. A breach in the embankment caused therefore a more dcstructivo inun- 
dation than would have been experienced if they had never existed, for the 
silting up under every inundation would have been equal over the whole of the 
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flooded space, and rather deepest in the most remote and stillest portions of 
the expanded water A committee of inquiry, reporting on the question, 
15th September 1846, “proposed a return to that state of nature which, in 
their opinion, ought never to have been departed from. The proposal,” they 
added, “ simply amounts to a system of drainage for one of embankments, or 
in other words, reversing the present system, and instead of raiwsing embank- 
ments to clear out old channels, and thus to allow fre(‘ ingress and egress of 
those high and destructive inundations, called ‘ burka bauns,’ to and from the 
interior of the country, that after spreading uniformly the waters be allowed 
a ready return into the rivers on their subsiclence.” 

8098. Sir T. H. Maddoek.'] Are you aware whether the Government have 
taken any measures in consequence of the suggestions of that Connnitt(‘(‘ - — I do 
not think they have. 

8099. Chairman,’] Have you anything further to state to the C-oinmittcic t — 
1 have already alluded to a letter just received, dated 6 May 1858, respecting 
some additional canals, which will be seen at once by reference to the plan. 
The following is the letter : “ We beg to lay before your Honourable Court 
copies of the papers noted in the margin, relative to a plan submitted by th<i 
Government of Bengal lor tlie improvement of the navigation of tlu* tv\ 0 canals 
connecting the river at Calcutta with the Soonderbuns. The en.'^t ol th(‘ 
work is roughly estimated at 3,50,000 rup(‘cs, hut considering that the 
canals are quite inadequate to the larg(‘ and inciH^asnig amount of traffic 
constantly passing through them, and tliat Government has alr(‘ad}' derived 
considerable profit from them, we have sanctioiuid the (sarrying out of the 
proposed scheme, subject to the confirmation of your Honourable Court.” 
I have a paper here which I should like to put in ; it is a minutti by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in 1829, in which he says that he does not agree with 
persons who think that the roads in existence in the central part of India 
are not good enough for all the purposes for w’hich they wer(‘ recpiired* 
The same opinion has been expressed in Madras, and th(‘r(5 was a similar 
opinion in Bombay ; so that it is only of late years that the groat necessity for 
roads, and for great exertion to make them good, has bcjeu appfire-nt to the 
authorities in India. (The same wa,*{ put tn.) A good deal has been said about the 
roads in Broach, which is one of the primupal cotton districts. I have some 
papers here which show the great dilficuilty of making roads there, d'his is 
a report to the superintending engineer, from Mr. Davie.s, tlu* collector, 
dated October 1 850 : “ Intersected in all directions as the Broach distri(5t is 
with rough though practicable roads, there nevertheless occur iornndable 
obstacles to intercourse and traffic, where the highway is found, through lapse 
of time, to have sunk so low between high banks as to leave no room for (.‘arts 
to pass each other at the bottom ; these sunken roads tire usually found wherti 
creeks or iiullas interrupt the line of communication, and in seeking the lower 
level to cross these no care has been taken to preserve a sufficient width of way, 
and unless the drivers of carts are sufficiently vigilant (which is not always the 
case) to ascertain that tlie lane is open to them throughout belorc entering it, 
tliey are compelled to unyoke their cattle, turn their carts round on a pivot, as 
they best can manage, and find their way back again. Not unfrequcntly the 
encounters that take place in these narrow lanes lead to hours of useless 
altercation before either party gives way ; and where strings of many heavily- 
laden vehicles approach from opposite directions, the evil is, as may be easily 
imagined, greatly aggravated. It is most desirable that a remedy should be 
early applied to so great a nuisance. I am now engaged in widening all the 
public approaches to the town of Broach, cutting down banks, filling in ruts, 
and opening the roads to an average width of about 16 feet. Tlicse are, in 
fact, the only measures of improvement the Broach roads are susceptible of 
receiving.” 

8100. Has the w^ork which is there pointed out as being necc‘'sary been 
continued up to the present time ^ — I believe so. A return has been ordered 
of all public works since 1834. Before the formation of the Military Board 
there was not a sufficient record kept of the public works to enable a return to 
be made. The Government of India in 1840 collected all the information they 
could upon the principal matters for an antecedent period ; but it is only an 
imperfect statement. I have it here, if the Committee wish to see it. 1 may 
say that some works have been carried out in the Marine department ; for 

instance. 
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instance, a dockyard and a factory at Bombay. As it has been stated 
that the Court of Directors is indifferent to works of public improvement, 
I wish to point out what they did in respect to steam navigation a few years 
ago, when the public attention was directed to that point. The first great 
movement in the way of public improvement at all was made by Lord William 
Bentinck ; he was very anxious to carry out good roads, canals, and works of 
irrigation ; to establish steam navigation between India and England, and upon 
the Ganges, and th<' great Indian rivers. Those were all things he had at 
heart, and he did a great deal in respect to them all. In the year 1829 he 
sent home Captain Johnson on a deputation to get steam vessels made for the 
Ganges. Captain Johnson studied the matter very attentively, and was of 
opinion that nothing would be of sufficiently shallow draught except iron 
boats. His proposals were adopted by the Court, and the first iron steam-boat 
which turned wheels on the Thames was a vessel called ‘^Ihe Lord William 
Bentinck.”. Four of those boats were sent out to India, with four accommoda- 
tion boats. The East India ('ompaiiy took the lead in making iron boats, which 
were considered a novelty then. The next thing was the establishment of steam 
communication between England and India. “ The Enterprise bad made 
the voyage out partly under steam and partly under sail, the voyage being a 
very long one. It was considered very doubtful whether it would be possible to 
make a complete steam voj’age to India, in consequence of the great distance 
that there must he between some of the stations. The East India Company 
however tried that experiment, and sent out the “Atalanta,” and the “ Berenice.” 
having established coal depots at different points, some of which were 2,400 miles 
apart. No steam voyage of that length had ever been accomplished in one 
run ; the Atalanta ” and the “ Berenice ” made their runs from station to 
station without a single failure of fuel ; and the length of time they took in 
steaming the distance was about 63 or 64 days. The result showed that a 
steam voyage could be made to Calcutta, by changing the vessels at the 
stations, in about 60 days. It is very probable that* the Cape of Good Hop(‘ 
line would have been adopted to Calcutta, had it not been that the transactions 
in the West of India gave so much greater importance to Bombay, as the point 
of immediate communicalion. The next step was in the year 1837>whenit 
was determined to establish steam communication by way of Bombay. There 
-were not vessels enough for the purpose to do it in the way proposed ; the East 
India Company bought the most powerful vessel then afloat, of SOO-horse 
power, and 7b0 tons burthen ; those engines were then considered very stupen- 
dous ; nothing like them was in existence at the moment. Jliey took an 
opportunity of trying the experiment of making a straight line against the 
south-east trade wind ; they sent coals to St liclena, and other stations, 
having changed the name of the vessel to “ Semiramis,” and directed Captain 
Brucks, of the Indian navy, who had the command of her, to try his utmost 
to draw a straight line on the chart from St. Helena to the Cape : he said he 
w'ould do it or go to the bottom of the sea : he did it! That line was never 
drawn before, and I believe it has not been since That vessel accomplished 
her steaming from station to station without any deficiency of fuel ; so that 
there are three completely successful experiments in which the East India 
Company took the lead. Afterwards they placed many steam vessels on the 
Indus; they placed the first that was ever there, and a great many others. At 
the time of the China Avar there were four vessels constructed, which were sent 
to China, which were of an entirely iicav eharaoter, the Nemesis,” the 
“ Phlegethon,” the “ Prosi'rpinc,” and the “ Pluto they were constructed as 
perfectly safe sea boats, to go round the Cape of Good Hope, and also of such 
a draught of water as to go up the Indian rivers; they would go round the Cape 
of Good Hope, drawing about four leet nine, and tliey could reduce that draught 
to three feel six, to go up any river that would hear a vessel of that draught ; 
the consequence of which Avas, that when the Nemesis” got to China, where 
there had been no possibility of getting up the back water to Canton, the 
“ Nemesis” Avent up like a boat ; when the fleet got into deep Avater at Nankin, 
the “ Nemesis” landed the troops like a boat ; she took 1,000 ‘men on her own 
deck, and she took about 1,500 more in tow in small boats; she landed the 
men over her owm bow upon the beach by a gangway, and succeeded in 
landing between 2,000 and 3,000 men in a manner in which it never could 
have been done by a vessel not of that description. The “Proserpine” pre- 
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— at present employed. After the close of the China war. when there was a 

11 July 1853. great deal of piracy in the Indian Archipelago, those vessels were all employed 

to put it down, and they have been employed in that or similar services ever 
since their first construction to the present time, more than 12 years, and they 
are still perfectly efficient ; they have been placed in positions of extreme peril, 
in which any other vessel in the world would have been lost ; they were divided 
into 10, or 11, or 12 water-tight compartments; they have struck upon rocks 
and knocked great holes in their bottoms, and let the water sometimes into 
one, sometimes into two compartments at a time, but they have been floated 
off by means of their own floating power from the bulkheads that remained ; 
there are no other vessels like them in the world. This was another great 
experiment tried by the East India Company, and most successfully executed. 
I mention this to show that a body which has done thus cannot be considered 
as indifferent to works of public improvement or works of public, enterprise. 
1 wish also to refer to the mariue surveys of the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the coast, which have been undertaken by officers of th(‘ Indian navy ; 
and also I have here some beautiful surveys of Nineveh and Nimrod, which 
have been made and brought home by Captain Jones, which I produce, as 
showing the kind of work which has been done by the Company’s officers. 
For the same purpose, 1 wish to lay on the table of the Committee the work 
of Captain Baird Smith, on the Irrigation of Northern Italy, which he was 
deputed to investigate and report on by the Court of Directors. 

8101. Have you any report to produce of the marine works which have been 
executed at Bombay - — Yes ; I will put in a paper with respect to them. 


(The same was put m, and is as follows .) 

PcBLic Works in the Mamie Department m India sanctioned by the Court of Directors, 
and completed by the Indian Government. 

At Madras. 

Suivey of the Gulf of Manaar ami Coast of Ceylon , — ^This iinpoitunt worlc has been 
completed, though but lately, having been commenced many years since. The sum 
expended has been 2,40,25*5 rupees (24,600/.), of which 53,171 rupees (5,000/.) will be 
a charge upon Hei Majesty’s Govemmout m icspoct of that portion of the work applicable 
to Ceylon. 

Paumhaun Passage . — Widening and deepening the channel so as to admit vessels of 
larger tonnage (about 150 tons), diawing about 10 feet water, to pass through. The woik 
was begun about 1840, and has been lately completed. Independent of the cost of pro- 
viding a steam-engine and machineiy as a dredge to be fitted to a vessel at Madias, the 
Government have expended at least the sum of 1,13,000 lupees (11,300/,) 

At Bombay. 

In 1839 a sieam factory and louiidiy was established for the manufacture and repair of 
steani-engine.s and machinery. 


Cost of Machineiy 
Buildings 



£. 

13,878 

24,000 


Total - - - 

37,878 


In 1839-40, to meft the incieased demands of the service, the Bombay Docks were 
alt<=ned and widened, the dockyaid pieniises were enlaiged, and sanction was given to the 
c'onsti action of three slips foi building ships of ihe first class foi the Company’s service, 
and also for the Uoyal JNavy; the cost of these woiks may be taken at 3,10,120 rupees 
(31,000/.) 

It has been proposed to constiiict a wet dock oi basin, with coffer-dam, &c., piepaiatioiib 
for which have all e icly been m<ide at considerable cost, the whole expense will p.obably 
amount to 1,30,000 rupees (13,000 /) 

8102. Chairman.^ Is there any further remark which you wish to make^ — 
With respect to the land revenue system of the North-western Provinces, the 
village system, which is now generally considered, I believe, the best system of 

revenue 
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a good many projects for carrying roads from Bombay up the Ghauts, but if 
a railway can find its way to the tabic land, it will be very desirable that 
district roads should be made to bear upon it, instead of having a great many 
minor roads constructed at great expense up the Ghauts, which, will be of no 
use after the railway is made. 

810.1 Have you any other observations to make upon that subject ? — I have 
not. 

8105. the Governor-General propose to begin that work immediately? 
-Yes. 

8106. Does he give an estimate of what the amount will be?— Yes; which 
i think is very low. I am inclined to think that the ultimate cost of railways 
has been undur-cstimated. There is not only their first construction, but there 
will be a great deal to be re-made. 

8107. ClialTman.\ A previous witness has said that in the present state of 
India, the construction of tramways would be preferable to the construction of 
railways worked by locomotive engines ; and that they would answer all the 
purposes of the transport of merchaudise. Have you any opinion which you 
would hke to express upon that subject ? — 1 should be very much inclined to 
agree with that witness. The great trunk road might be made very available 
for a tramway. There would be less rapidity, but 1 think quite equal efficiency, 
and much less cost. 1 should be very favourable indeed to the construction of 
tramways. 

8108. Mr. Do you contemplate their being of iron?— They can be 

made of any strong materials ; the Romans made a great many tramroads, and 
they made them of stone. 

8109. Chair 77 ian.'] Will you explain to the Committee, when a public work 
has been sanctioned by the Government at home and in India, what steps are 
taken to carry it into effect ? — It is given to the officers of the department to 
which the work belongs, to be earned out. When a work is sanctioned, the 
Military Board would be one of the instruments of sending it on. The mole 
and road at Kurrachee was referred for the Court’s sanction, and the sanction 
was given. In the first instance some questions were asked. There were some 
doubts upon points which the Court whhed solved. Those questions were 
answered very satisfactorily, and then they sent out the sanction, and the sanc- 
tion was immediately sent by the Government, through the Military Board, to 
the officers on the spot to carry out the work. 1 hat is what is always done ; 
when a work is referred for sanction and the sanction is given, it is sent on 
without any further delay, unless the Government have some new light on the 
matter. 

8110. You have stated that some works have been suspended or postponed, 
on account of doubts as to their eligibility. Have there been any works post- 
poned on account of the want of money? — Some have been postponed 
on account of doubts as to their practicability or eligibility, and they have 
been reserved for further consideration. I do not think any have been post- 
poned for want of money, except the bridges on the Soane and the Jumna; 
those bridges have been suspended partly from the want of money. 

8111. You stated that there was some difficulty felt in obtaining the service 
of engineer officers — Yes ; a great many engineer officers have been taken off 
by the war. 
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revenue administration, is well described in a very excellent minute of the 
Lieutenaiil -governor, on joint and separate resiionsibility in co-pareenery 
mehlas, which 1 beg to put in . — {The same was delhered in.) 

8103. Sir T. H. MuddockI] Arc there any other works, such as railways, 
upon which you have any ohservatious to offer to the Committee ?— There is a 
letter and minute from the Governor-General, which has been just received, in 
which he proposes to make a line of railway to Pcshawur, and to make a great 
triangular system of railway to connect the Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay with Calcutta. He proposes to do this by a single line in the first instance, 
but to secure a foundation for a double one. One point I wish to speak on is 
this. He seems to have exceeding difficulty in finding his way up to the table 
land above the Ghauts. He discusses all the proposed modes by the Ghauts, 
and he rejects them all. He seems to think it practicable to find the way 
round by Baroda and Neemuch to get to the table land ; he does not point 
out the line he proposes to make, but leaves that for consideration. There are 
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8112. Has that been from the want of a sufficient number, or was it on 
account of the inefficiency of the engineer officers ? — ^The want of a sufficient 
number. The Company's engineer officers are very efficient. Mr. Thomason’s 
letter, dated 5 March 1853, from which I have read an extract, will show how 
that matter stands. In a subsequent part he says, “Government has its 
hands full with projects now in course of execution, and there are hundreds of 
others in embryo If we can thi’ow off on others part of tlic burthen, wo will 
not work the less hard, but we will so dispose our means as to effect much 
more. For myself, I am always ready to do my utmost, as the Government 
may require, but I feel that 1 am drawing towards the close of my course, and 
I should not enter on a new undertaking with the spirit I once had, nor with 
the same hope of seeing the work to a successtul termination. The progress 
of improvement in our old territories is greatly impeded by the constant 
acquisition of new countries. During the last 10 years we have had to put 
forth all our strength to meet new emergencies in Sciride, in the Pnnjaub, and 
now in Pegu. This, of course, crq^ples our means of improvement in our old 
provinces. Generally speaking, the best men must go to the front. I aiu only 
astonished that we have been able to go on so well as has been the case.” 

8113. Have you any statement with regard to works which have Ix'en under- 
taken for the improvement and building of barracks, and if so, will you hand it 
in I will hand it in. — (The same was put in.) 

8114. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Have any public buildings of a useful nature, for 
the purposes of education, or otherwise, been constructed at the Presideiu'y 
towns of late years? — 'Xes, at all of them I think; I will prepare and give in 
a statement of them. 

8115. Mr. liiime^ It has been stated to the Committee, by a previous wit- 
ness, that the boats which were employed by the Company on the Ganges for 
commercial communications have been taken away, and that gr(‘at inconv(‘- 
uience has been suffered by the merchants in consequence , are you aware 
whether that has happened? — I am aware that some of them have been taken 
away for service in Ava 

8116. Does the Company continue the means of conveying goods to Alla- 
habad ? — To a certain extent ; they have only removed some of the boats , 
they have not removed them all. 

8117. You do not know to what extent the inconvenience has arisen r — I do 
not. There were some private companies formed for the commercial naviga- 
tion of the Ganges, and also for employing tug-boats on the. Hooghley, Imt 
they do not seem to have prospered. They seemed to think that the Com- 
pany was dcTiving a great degree of profit from its lioats: and theredort' 
private companies were formed to compete with them. An order was given 
to the Government never to undersell the private companies ; nevertheless, i 
believe they have not prospered 

8118. Then it is not a fact that the Government have undertraded in that 
respect ? — 1 believe it is not at all the fact. 

Slip. Sir T. H AladdocA] Under the head of public buildings, in the 
Presidency towns, have you any information to give to the Committee rcispeet- 
ing the mint at Calcutta ^ — The mint at Calcutta was not in my department. 
Some information respecting it will be found in the minute of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, in whicli he speaks of it as an enormous expense, which ought neveu’ to 
have been incurred He was not a great advocatti for extensive expenditur(‘ 
on public works. I know that Colonel Forbes, then Captain Forbes, eaine 
home a good many } ears ago to obtain machinery for the mint, and to study 
the means of using it at the Royal Mint here. "Ihe machinery was prepaied, 
and Colonel Forbes went out taking with him the means of setting it up and 
working it It has been worked very successfully and efficiently ; and not long 
ago Colonel Forbes was sent for Irom India to be a member of a committee ot 
inquiry here on the subject 

8120. Among the public works which you have stated, I did not observe that 
you have mentioned any in the newly acquired Eastern territory I have not 
much information on that subject at the present moment ; my object, m the 
evidence I have given, has been to point out some of the principal works, and 
to show the spirit with which they have been carried out. 

8121. Mr. IJ(trdnf//e'] Do you know whether round the new barracks which 
ha\e been built the Government has constructed outer verandahs'^ — I think 

they 
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they have, on that subject I may state, that in addition to the new baiTacks t. L, Peacod,'&^. 

there has been a continued and very large expenditure in adding to the 

barracks at old stations, to provide for increased strength of regiments, in 11 JaN i3-,3 
improving barracks by adding to their ventilation ; by increasing the accom- 
modation for married men ; by adding punkahs, plunging-baths, and washing- 
houses, and by enlargements and improvements in hospitals. 

8122. Chairman.] Have you any observation to make on any other subject 
connected with public works — No. I wish, however, to make an observation 
upon what I heard said the other day about the circumstance of the ryots not 
being allowed the benefit of their own improvements being a great blot upon 
the revenue system of Madras. I wish to say that the ryots are allowed the 
benefit of their own improvements ; very pei-emptory orders to that effect were 
given long ago, which were reiterated in the year 1 852 ; they are to have the 
full benefit of their impi ovements, and are not to be charged for them in any 
way; this was not done for the first time in 1852 ; the order then was only 
explanatory of what had been done many years before. With respect to the 
salt monopoly, I wish to say a single word ; what is called the salt monopoly 
proper, is that which belongs to the salt agency system of Bengal ; the limits 
within which that monopoly acts are as nearly as possible the limits of the per- 
manent settlement, where it is not possible to impose any new tax; therefore 
ther(‘ is a peculiar justification for the salt monopoly lax of Bengal Proper, as 
distinguished from the salt-tax anywhere else. In other territories where we 
can increase the land revenue when we make new settlements, or wliere we can 
impose new taxes bearing upon agricultural produce, there may be a question 
about the policy of keejiing the tax at its present amount, or rcjtaining it at all : 
but within the limits of the permanent settlement nothing can be substituted 
for the salt-tax ; and as the zemindars, to «hom all the rights of the ryots have 
jiassed away siih silentio, get all they can out of their ryots, the remission of 
The salt-tax w^ould be a benefit to the zemindar and not to the ryot. 

8123. Mr. Hmnc.] Do yon mean that the zemindars would exact more 
from the ryots in consequence of the removal of the salt-tax ^ — Y(js. I wish to 
add that it was sliown before the Coiumittee of 1 836 that the salt-tax and the 
hind-tax of Bengal put together are les^ than the land-tax alone anywhere else 
There is another point on this subject which has been mentioned, namely, the 
giving up the salt agency system, the manufacture of salt on account of the 
Government, and having a free manufacture subject to an excise. There an* 
some objections to that. The Government salt agency system is its own excise, 
as it were. It prevents the illicit manufacture of .^alt by the very same agency 
which looks after the manufacture The Government advances money to thi‘ 
molunghees who make the salt, charging them no interest upon thost' 
advances, hut receiving back a certain quantity of salt for the money tiny 
advance. The Government duty of 2 k rupees per maund is all the profit 
which the Government derive; they derive 110 comm(*rcial beiicHl. If there, 
were a free manufacture there must be a profit to the employers of the molun- 
ghees , the molunghees would not get the same advantage ot advances without 
interest winch they now do from the Government. It would be absolutely 
necessary to fix upon certain points at winch alon(‘ the nianufacturc should be 
carried on ; therefore there would be an additional exj)ense to the Government 
in carrying on the excise system, without any c'orrebponding benefit, or without 
any benefit at all, to the manufacturers of salt, but rather a dotriineut to 
them. 

8 1 24. Do you know how the excise on salt is carried on at Bombay ? — I do 
not know exactly how they manage it at Bombay , but they arc there in very 
difierent circumstances. They ha\c not that vast extent of territory for 
iiiaking salt which there is in Bengal. 

8125. Are you able to state what the effect would he if the manufacture 
were put an end to altogether, and the whole supply of India depended upon 
importation ? — The effecr, would be, that as long as Ireights were exceedingly 
low. it is very probable that there would be an abuntlunt supply, but a ver}' 
small rise of freight would leave India without any salt at all 

8120. In such a case, would not there he likely to be a great deal of smug- 
gling "—No doubt there would ; there must be a great cstabiishmeiit kept up 
to prevent smuggling and to prevent manufacturing. 

8127. Whatever change takes place iu the admission of salt, the excis,' 
must be kept up, to prevent smuggling and manufacturing? — ^Yes. 
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John Chapman i Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

Si 28. C}mrmau.'\ YOU have been occupied with public works in India, 
have you not ? — Yes. 

Slip. When were you so occupied? — 1 began in I8-J2, and in J8M 1 had 
so far advanced the investigations, by my jiiivatc efforts, that the company, 
which afterwards took the name of the Great India Peninsuhir Railway Coni, 
pany, or at least the provisional committee was then formed. In that y(‘ar, 
previously to the formation of the company, 1 obtained ac(;ess to the ri'cords of 
the East India Corapan)', and spent a considerable time in examining them, 
with a view to the formation of my plans. In the latter end of J8d5 1 was 
sent to Bombay to complete the investigations there ; 1 spent some nionllih in 
the interior, and 1 then came back to Bombay and spent there the risst ot the 
12 months that I was out; I returned to England in November 184(5. My ri'ports 
were republished in England, having been previously published in Bombay and 
transmitted to the Government there. Negotiations wore resumed with the 
East India Company, hut nothing was done till late in 1840, when the arrangii- 
ments were made, and from that time I have had nothing to do with the eoni- 
pany but to obtain my own settlement with them. 

8130. Will you state to the Committee your opinion as to th(‘ ext(*iit to 
which public works have been carried in India compared with the wants of the 
community? — 1 should apprehend, from all I saw and all I can learn, tliat the 
public works of India are very small indeed in proportion to the w'ants of llui 
community. 

8131. What course would you recomnjend to be taken to meet tlnit deli- 
cieiicy ?— That the freest course should be given to private cnlorgrise, and that 
private capital should be suflPcTcd to find its own way. 

8132. Would you recommend that the Government should not undertake 
public works?—! do not say that under no circumstaiujcs should the Gov(*ni- 
ment undertake public works ; but the principks of Gov(‘rnment inlerfereu(‘e I 
do not think a sound one, nor one to be relied on. 

J3* Will you state what course you think ought to he pursued ? — ^Tlie w'liy 
in whicli I w'ould put it is this: there are two classes of public works, works of 
of transit and works of production , I tliiiik the works of transit iJiiould ])(‘ 
made first, generally speaking, and that considerable mistak(;& are olleii made 
with respect to the importance of works of production ; for example, irngutijn. 
If Vvorks of irrigation are made before there are w'orks of transit to carry 
away the produce, I conceive you do nothing but accumulate the produce 
upon a spot where it is not wanted ; and some very reniarkahle inslance.s of 
that kind have taken place. I think works of transit arc thosi* which are first 
wanted, and those, 1 tiiink, should be made by private compaines, and not by 
the Government 

8134. Without any assistance from the Government- — I think, gi'iierally 
speaking, the assistanee of the Go\ eminent has been accompanied, and, ! fi‘ar, 
must he accompanied, with conditions which hinder the great extc'usioii of 
public w'orks much more than they can advance it, that was my own imprci*- 
sion from the hegmiiiiig, and J think events have shown that I was rigi:t 

8135 Are th(*re sutheient means m India to carry the public woii.s which 
are most iieccssai} into effect, without any assistance or guarantee on tlw part 
ot the Governnieni' — ^Jhere are not means 111 India. I take India, io he a very 
poor country, and as not lia\iiig anything like sufficient means to earr\ out Us 
own public works 

8 1 jf). To what resources w’oiild you have recourse ? — I believe you must come 
to England for capital, as a great part of the world does 

81 37 Has not it bc*cn shown that English capitalists will noteniliark in those 
works without the guarantee of the Government '^—1 lielicve il was said so ; 
and It was said so so frequently and so strongly as to produce that impression, 
hut I do not lieheve that There was any reason for it. As 1 was verj much 
concerned 111 these affairs at the time, perhaps the CJominitti^e will allow me to 
state that in 1844 and 1845 the Bombay Company was considerahlv alictid of 
The Bengal Company, The letter which commenced the proceedings with the 
Court ill respect of the w’^orks in Bombay w^as a month earlier than the address 
by the pra’ties who were concerned m the Bengal works. At that thne my own 
conviction was, and I believe the circumstancer*’ ully warranted it, that if w(^ 

had 
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had gone to the public upon the merits of our own design^ and under the cir- chapman, 

cimiatances of that time, we should have had no want of capital. Bui the — 

parties concerned in the Beng’al designs went upon a very different footing ; 11 July 1853. 

they assumed at once that it would be better to get the Government guarantee, 

and they said strongl}'-, everywhere, it was impossible to obtain capital without 

it The fact of their having any plans ot their own they said very little about , 

and the consequence was, that the impression was made upon the public mind 

that it would be utterly unsafe to go into Indian works without a Government 

guarantee. I believe it was entirely from that circumstance that we failed at 

that time in getting the necessary capital. The plan which I proposed, and 

which for a time was acted on, though it was afterwards abandoned, was to 

carry on our affairs ourselves, make our investigations, deduce our conclusions, 

pro\idc our own evidence, and go to work upon the strength of our own merits. 

But the other company, which was by far the strongest company in the city, 
took tlie other plan, and public opinion went along with them, for they had the 
ineaiib of influencing it. At that time, and ever since, I have seen English 
capital going 4u large masses to other countries, where 1 am sure there is no 
better prospect of profit, where I do not believe there is any greater security, 
and \vhc;rc I feel satisfied th(‘ public objects to be accomplished, either with 
respect to English or Indian interests, are not to be compared with those which 
these designs would accomplish , and yet we are told that English capital will 
not go to India without a GovcTnment guarantee ; 1 attribute that entirely to 
tlK‘ mistake which I have alluded to, which was made at the beginning of our 
enterprise. 

8 1 3(S. Under existing circumstances, would you recommend that the Govern- 
ment of India should not advance any money for public works, nor give any 
guarantc(‘ to public works undertaken by private enterprise ? — I do not mean 
to say that, situated as the whole country is, that should never he done. I have 
pointed out what 1 think would be the sound principle to he worked towards, 
if 1 may .say so. 1 apprehend that it would be possible to make arrangements 
which should offer less difficulty, and produce less obstruction than exists at 
present to the extension of public works, if they should be, m some sense, 
associated ivith the Government. Supposing, for instance, a company were to 
make a certain length of railroad, as part of their general design, and tluui the 
Government wer(‘ to consent to guarantee a certain sum for the execution of the 
next works, that is, a sum which they themselves may judge to be jiropor- 
tionate to the amount winch has been properly expended upon the line already 
made, leaving the detail much more freely to the exceutioii of the private 
company themselves than is now the case. At present there is a 5 per cent. 
guaraiit<‘e givim to tin* shareholders, which acts as an effectual quietus to them ; 
they care nothing at all about how fast or how slowly the works go on ; they 
have their 5 per (icnt without any difficulty ; there is no iiidueemcnt to any 
party to exU nd such works beyond what may arise from a general wish to see 
them extended. 

8131/. Evidence has been given to the Oommiltec that it would be more 
deslrcibk to carry into elleet the extension of tramroads worked without 
locomotive engines, than railroads with locomotive engines , what is your 
opinion upon that suiiject ? — I do not think there is a universal road, any more 
than there is a uiiiveisal ship, or a universal engine of any sort. Where the 
traflie is large, and the earth-works must necessarily be great in order to obtain 
any good levels, you had better go to a little more expense and make it a 
railroad ; where the country is level, and the trafiic approaches to, but is not 
above a certain amount, you may then find it advantageous to construct a 
tramway ; but, generally speaking, I apprehend those last mentioned cases are 
very few, and nothing between a railway and a common road is in most eases 
eligible. I do not mean to say that no case can be found in which a tramway 
would be advantageous ; but a general system of tramways, I apprehend, is not 
to be depended on. If the trafiic is large, the cost of the earth-works neces- 
sary to bring down the roads to a level, which would make a tramroad of any 
value, would be so large in proportion to the whole cost of the railway, that 
you liad better go on and lay down rails for locomotive engines also , but in 
Other cases the figures might not so turn out. It is entirely a question between 
the amount to be annually realized for carriage, and the capital to be laid out 
upon tliC works ; in one case it may turn out m one way, and in another case 
in another way. 

0.10. I 2 8140. You 
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8140. You stated that you thought the first and most important object was 
to carry out works of transit ? — I think so. 

8141. With regard to works to improve and increase the production of the 
country, is it your opinion that those should also be carried into effect by 
private enterprise ^ — Yes ; I think so. I think it is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to pay anything like the necessary amount of attention to them, and it 
is also impossible for the Government to see where they will paj^, and where 
they will not. If such works are to wait till so clear a case can be made out 
in every instance as that it shall force itself upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding everything else they have to do, I ftpprehend you may 
wait very long before you will have anything like a rsufficicntly extensive system 
of works of production executed , but if you devise terms by which people can 
be induced to lay out their private capital in the promotion of those Avorks, you 
will find them springing up all over the country. But, as I said before, there 
must be works of transit first to carry off the produce 

8142. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by devising terms 
— Irrigated lands, as far as I have been able to observe, yield about three times 
the tax, employ about twice the labour, and produce several times the profit of 
an equal area of dry land. Out of three times the tax, and several times the 
profit, it is quite clear there are funds to pay, generally speaking, for the con- 
struction of the works necessary to pioduee the irrigation. 1 apprehend that if 
the Government, on the one hand, has a claim to a larger tax, and the owner, on 
the other, has an opportunity of obtaining a larger profit, it would be possible to 
make arrangements by which the rights to the mcreas(‘d lax, and the rights to 
the increased profit should be so leased out to those who would find the capital 
and labour necessary for the construction of the work as to induce parties to 
go into It. Supposing, instead of irrigating land it were a proposal for supply- 
ing water to a town, there would be no difficulty then in assigning the tcums 
of a water rate ; nor do I apprehend there would be any great dillnmhy in 
assigning the terms of an irrigation rate ; only there would be this difference, 
that it would be a matter of option with the parties whether they took the 
water or not, upon the terms assigned. 

814J. You mean that for any improvement an additional sum, in the form 
of a rate or a tax, might be levied ? — Yes , a rate or tax, or an agreed price. 
There are funds to be cieated as the effect of the work, and theiefore there 
must be, in some way or other, the means of bringing the various interests 
together. 

8 1 44. Therefore you think the permanent settlement would not interfere 
with such a mode of raising the revenue^ — If the permanent settlement did 
interfere with such a mode of laising the revenue, 1 should say it was a proof 
of an error in the principle of the settlement, and such an error as should bo 
set right, for other reasons than that. 

8145. With such inducements, as y^ousay exist, to expend capital in carrying 
cut works of public improvement m India, what are the obstacles which have 
hitherto prevented capital being so applied'^ — There have been obstacles in 
England and some in India ; I will mention those which I myself have met 
with. The fiist difficulty which arose in the pros^^cutioii of the design of the 
Great India Peninsular Railway was one arising from the change in the 
English law, which I dare say was not intended to produce any such effect. 
While preliminary arrangements were being made here, iIk‘ Joint Stock 
Companies Registration Act was passed in England, which rediic(*d the* deposits 
which might lawfully be taken to five per cent , previous to that time it was 
proposed to take 50^ deposit on each share. If that had been taken, there would 
have been funds enough in hand to carry the railwiiy as far as it is at present 
carried; the works would have been us forw^ard in 1848 or 1849 as they 
are now ; but that law was passed which made it impossible to take more than 
5 6‘. instead of 50 8 , and those funds were barely sufficient to pay for the surveys 
in India, and keep the company alive till J 849, when the terms w(‘re made. 
That was one difficulty arising out of the state of the English law. 

8146. Sir C Wood.'l That applied to all railways, did not it? — The law 
applies to this country, and I believe was never intended to apply to Indian 
railways. At first there was a doubt whether the law did apply to them or 
not, but it was decided eventually that it did, and it very much crippled 
our operations ; if it had been otherwise, I believe the Bombay Railway 

would 
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would have *"ecn four years more forward than it is. I mention that j, chapman, Esq. 
as showing tuat incidentally, without any design, changes in the law in _ - 

England may interfere with works m India. The next difficulty was this: n July 1853. 
So long as it was a matter which required only information and general 
concurrence, e\'ery facility was given by the Indian authorities ; but the 
moment it came to action it appeared that there were diiferences of opinion 
aii.ong the Indian authorities, and it took a very long time to get rid of those 
ditterences. 1 apprehend that all the time, from the beginning of 1847 when 
1 returned, to 1849, was lost by that circumstance chiefly; by references 
to Calcutta, and differences of opinion whether there should be railways in all 
the Presidencies, or only m one ; whether there should be experimental lines, 
and so on. The frequent references to Calcutta much discourages Indian 
enterprise in England ; people who can find plenty besides to employ them- 
selves upon wdll not wait the result. So also the tendency to centralisation at 
Calcutta, in India leads to the same discouragement; besides that, serious 
errors may easily be committed at Calcutta in industrial questions, for want of 
local knowledge. There is another difficulty which I found a very considerable 
one. 1 do not wish here to complain of it, but I onlv mention it as a fact 
coming within my own knowledge, since these matters rested very much with 
myselt during the very discouraging times from the panic in 1847, during 1818, 
and a great part of 1849. The practice at the India House and the Boaixl of 
(iuntrol IS such, that I found it impossible to get any subject discussed, or 
at least to get it completely and sufficiently discussed. I found a great deal of 
personal courtesy and individual assisUince. There was not an oflicer at home 
whom I applied to, nor an officer in India, from the Governor dowui to 
the lowest of all, who did not give me every possible assistance , but when 
it came to a matter of decision as to what should lie actually doin', I could 
not find any existing arrangeniv'nt which gave me the opportunity of laying 
the subject before the gentlemen, whoever they were to ho, who would have 
to decide the question, in such a manner and with such facilities as would 
lead to any decision, or at any rate to any satisfactory decision. I saw first one, 
and then another, hut I never could make out what the obstacles were which 
obstructed us, nor where I could make my representations in such a way as to 
meet the difficulties which appeared to exist. Another difficulty was this : those 
works required not only the concurrence of the authorities, but that also of other 
parties, particularly capitalists in the manufacturing districts; but such I found to 
be the general want of knowledge of Indian affairs here, on the part of capitalists 
and manufacturers, and ineinhers of the press, that there was no moving any one; 
in fact, so long as there was anything else to be attended to, it was almost impos- 
sible to get Indian affairs listened to at all, let them he as important as they 
might ; and I believe thej' are more important to English interests than is 
generally believed , it was impossible to get anybody to take the interest in 
them which was necessary, in order to carry out considerable public works. 

'filings have mended considerably since then ; but I think the degree of atten- 
tion given to the industrial progress of India is not yet what it ought to be. 

Great attention is now bestowed on the political aspects of Indian affairs, but I 
do not think that that is the chief wav to elevate India. Since there was 
this want of inteiest 111 Indian affairs in England, it seemed that that difficulty 
was most likely to be got over liy drawing the attention of parties in the 
manufacturing districts to the subject, theirs being the interests which were 
more particularly to be benefit(‘d ; for example, the cotton manufacturers. It 
did appear at one tune that if they could have been induced to take a strong 
pecuniary interest in Indian public works, they would not only have benefited 
themselves very much, but have promoted important public objects also. The 
failure of the American cotton crop in 1846 cost Lancashire 4,000,000 / 
steiling more than they would otherwise have paid for the cotton itself, and 1 
was told that it cost 4,000,000 Z. more besides that, in the lobS of employ numt 
and poor-rates ; so that the failure of a single crop cost Lancashire 8,000,000 
of money. Now, as it could be pretty clearly proved that the execution of 
certain works in India would effectually secure them against the recurrence of 
such a disaster as that, we might have supposed that they would have gone into 
them with earnestness. Instead of that, I found that there was no such thing 
as inducing them to go into Indian public works ; and the difficulty, 1 conceive, 
arises from this : instead of taking that view which, to me, appears to be the 
o.io. I 9 true 
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7 a, a tbi one, that the political eleyatioii of India is to be effected by mf'aiis of its 

_! iiuluslrial and social elevation, they inverted tiiat course, and snpposc'd that 

- 1 Jnl^ political faults of our own Government were the cause of the social and indus- 

trial debaseinent of India The natural consequence of that being their view 
was, that they said, “ No; till these political matterh are set to rights, we will have 
nothing to do with currying out works in India.’’ 1 think that was an (uitirc 
error, and I mention it as a difficulty arising from the want of information on 
Indian subjects in England. 

8147. ('hamuau.'] Is there any statement which you wish to make to the 
Coinmittee as to the means of correcting that state of things In what I am 
saying 1 am not speaking of the works which peculiarly belong to tli(‘ (Joveru- 
ment, such as barracks or Government buildings ; I conceive if public works 
generally are to be extended with any effect, and the Government is to liav<^ 
anjdhmg to do with them beyond affording them its protection, investigating 
carefully all the rights which arise out of such enterprizes, and protecting each, 
and being a fair and unprejudiced arbitrator among all rights ; if the Govern- 
ment is to go beyond that, which I think to he its proper province, the arrange- 
ments should he such as to leave much more of rcsponsilnlily and much more 
freedom a^ to detail in the hands of the companies than is hd't at pr(‘sent , hut 
it il were practicable in any way to call into existence or to suffer to come into 
existence private companies, with which the Government should liavc nothing 
to do, except as they would have to do with all other persons, whether they 
built a ship or a house, or anything else, you would have 10 or oven 100 times 
as much done in the way of carrying out important works in India as you have 
now that the Government has almost everything to do with them ; supposing 
that ])rmciple for moment be admilted, 1 think it would require that the joiiit- 
hlock companies for the purpose should be of a somewhat improved consti- 
tution And here I think is one of the difficulties which the English law has 
put in the way of Indian public works ; the English law, I believe^, do(is not 
permit, or at all events does not encourage, the constitution of joint-sto(‘k 
companies upon anything like the principle of French partnership m commmi- 
(litv 1 diink we hav(‘ stumbled by accident on something like the best form 
of company for the purpose in the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Comjjaiiy, in which there is a sort of inner proprietary much more deojily 
iijtc.’o^ted than the outer and more general proprietary, and 1 eoiiccivi mi joint 
slock company with a constitution of some siudi kind would carry Indian works 
into effect much better than one m which all the proprietors shind upon a 
level, and choose directors in the ordinary way ; I do not trouble tlie Com- 
mitlee with the details of any such plan as that ; I only throw out the sug- 
gestion, and 1 think it is one which is necessary to he considiTcd in promoting 
iiidiaii public works. 

8148. What do you mean by an inner and an outer jiroprielary — Tliat there 
should be a body of sliarehoiders having no right to interfere so long as they 
receive a certain dividend, and have proof that tin* capital is not diminisluul , 
and that, at the same time, there should be an inner proprietary, niueh smaller 
1 1 number, wdio should be inueh more deeply involvecl in the matter, and should 
be rcsponsi!)le to the Government, to the pulihe, and to the otlujr shareholders, 
but w ho should be at liberty to make all the profit they could beyond lhal . 
]My reason for saying that that, which would be an inqiroved constitution of a 

stock company, for many purposes, would be particularly vahuible 111 
regenl to India, is this : one of the great difficulties of the; case is, that p(*o])io‘ 
are unwilling to send their capital to India, because Uiey do not know whom to 

there If a constitution could be devised, by which jjcrsons could bo 
a'':jiired that those who hud the ciiief managmnent of the* undertaking wi'ri‘ 
more deejily concerned in it, their fortunes more thoroughly involved 111 it, than 
Olliers, that difficulty would be, to a considerable extent, removed- If wc get 
so iar as that, then 1 think railroads should he made wherever there it> a 
sufficient traffic at pi’e^ent, and it would very often bo found tiiat there is a 
district ahead of that into which a railroad can at first be jirofitably carried. 
»'Mipposiiig a railway w’ould pay if 100 miles long, but the next 10 miles would 
not pay, you might attach the 10 miles in the non-paymg district to it, which 
would gradually improve the country, and make that 10 miles pay, and tlien 
you might carry ou the line another 10 miles, and so 011 ; and by that means 
jmii would get railroads introduced into districts though which you would not 

carry 
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carry them otlierwise. Common roads, in connexion with the railwaj^, should j C 7 mpsmui, 

be made, to he supported by a toll , and ! think the case might sometimes - 

occur which, I believe, would have occuiTed in connexion with the Great n July 1853- 

Indian Peninsular Railway. If my investigations were not very much in error, 
and 1 think they have been confirmed very much by subsequent inquirich, that 
railway would have jiaid from 11 to 18 per cent, per annum; and 1 believe 
that it might still be made to pay that rato^ If so, then I think the common 
roads branching from that railroad might have been made under an arrange- 
ment with the Government out of certain extra profits to he realised by that 
railroad, I think that might be done in some other cases , though I believe 
that IS the best line for a railway which can he found at present in India Then 
I think village district roads might be made by clubbing villages together, 
making the roads 111 each district of villages by means of the villagers them- 
selves, under the superintendence of officers who should exercise a general over- 
sight ov'cr them, to see that there was fair play, but still lea\iiig the expense 
very much to be borne and the operations to be nianageil by the villages, 
subject only to that supervision. 

8149. Mr. KUiot.'] Would you make that compulsory r — Not without allow- 
ing a considerable time for it to be done volimtiirily ; if th(‘y were given 
the option of jiutting themselves under the provisions of a legislative A(‘t, to 
be passed for the purpose, it might be done much more cheerfully than if 
they were compelled to do it. If there were districts interposed between 
others which had roads wh(‘r(‘, they would not volunta\ily make them, it 
might be right to step iii eventually and say it should h(‘ done. As far as 
I could judges from inquiries I made in the districts which 1 traversed, 
where I had occasion to make many observations which others hud not 
much oc<!asion to make, I believe neither tolls, nor such roads as those, 
would meet with any objection ; certainly, tolls would not meet with any. 

The lolls on the Bhore Ghaut are an instance of that. 1 made frequent 
inquiries of the natives themselves (for 1 was living near some of Undr wildest 
villages for some months), who! her they would make any objection to tolls for 
the support of roads ? I explained to them wdiat was done m England and in 
other quaiters by private capital, and I found universally a recognition of the 
fairness of the piineiplc, and a willingness to pay the needful tolls But if the 
Government were to make the roads, thou 1 believe tin*, people arc so much 
in the habit of thinldug that the Government ought to do everything, and that 
the roads ought to be made with the Government funds, that very likely tluiy 
would expect the Government to keiq) them 111 repair and let them be used 
■without any elnirge Everything would depend ujion the mam line being first 
made, and then subordinal e parts of the system being made to correKspond ivitli 
it, so that the people should feel the adx'antage of the whole combinatiou. 

Besides, if you make the little district roads first, you do not know hut that 
they may be thrown out of use entirely by the railroad which may be inad(‘. 
afterwards. 

tSi,'',o. Chmwum.] Would you ajiply the same system to work,^ of irrigation 
and improvement of production ^ — Tes, wherever it was practicable to do so, and 
i Ihipk, generally speaking, it would be practicable to insure by that means as 
much irrigation as the country can possibly w«iil. On die western side of India, 
the only part of it of which 1 can say anyllimg tiom personal examination, 
works for irrigalion would generally include works for lifting the water from 
the bed of rivers 30 or 40 feel deep , that is, you would xvant a steam-engine, or 
some power of that kind , it is not, as in some other jiarts of India, wdicre 
works of irrigation have been eoiislrncred by damming up tlie rivers. 

8151, tiow w^ould remuneration for such works by private enlerprist' bo 
obtained^ — I apprehend you would have to pass Acts by which the relations 
between the persons supplying the water and those using it should be fixed, 
jusr in the same manner as il j^ou were to establish a company for the supjily 
of Calcutta or Bombay with water, 

81.52. A private Act must be jiasscd — Yes, or rather a general Act converted 
into a private one on its being adopted by the parries. 

8153. A revenue from the land being paid to the Government out of any 
improvements effected by works of irrig ilioii, thooc who carried such works 
into effect by private enterprise must receive an ad<litioiial payment from the 
occupiers of the land T — 'Yes; I conceive where there is a large fund to be 

1 4 created 
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J Chaim'in, Ebq. Created by the application of capital and industry, there must be the means of 

for the application of those requisities, and all that is wanted is to 

11 July 1853 deVise an administrative machinery by which the two interests can be lirought 
together. 

8154. Sir T. H. Maddodc.l A former witness has stated his opinion to tin' 
Committee, that not only should such works as you have alluded to be carried 
on by the Government itself, but ‘‘hat also it is the duly of the Govi'rnmeiit 
to aid in the cultivation of cotton especially, and of all other agricultural pro- 
duce by making advances to the cultivators. What is your opinion upon that 
subject ^ — First, that it would be about the greatest departure from sound 
principle that I can very well think of ; and in the next place, the very nceossity 
which could have led any person to form such an opinion would be got rid of 
by better means of communication. The condition of the ryot now, 1 appre- 
hend, is made almost desperate by this circumstance, that he has only lu> 
village money-lender to go to ; that village money-lender has almost a local 
monopoly, and he always has his hand upon the throat of the cultivator , 
but if the means of communication between the centres of commercjo, enterprise 
and capital, and the agricultural districts, were made easy, speedy, cheap, 
frequent, and safe, you would soon find plenty of capitalists who would go iuio 
the interior, and would displace, I think, the pr(‘sent system of what I may, in 
a certain sense, call extortion. 

8155. Mv. Hume.'] Do you think there would be natives of capital to be 
found able to raise sufficient means to carry on the works you have meiitimu'd - 
— Not native Indian capital. I think India is a poor country, and that neither 
by means of extra taxes, nor by means of voluntary associations, supported by 
natives only, would you be able to make anything like the system of public, 
w orks which India requires, both lor its own interest and ours. 

81 5t). How would you carry out the plan which you suggest ? — I know of 
no other way than that by which a mining company for South AmcruMi, or 
gas works in a continental city, or an Italian railway, or iinything else may 
be carried out, and eften is carried out, in brngland. 

8157 Leaving it to individuals to associate together for the purpose ? — "i'es. 

8158. Do you think any part of Western India is prepared for that system 
without the assistance ot the Government ? — It is not so much whether I con- 
ceive that the western part ol India is prepared for it, as whctlu'r Enghsii 
capitalists are prepared for it ; J believe in the w^estern part of India there is 
all that is necessary to make English capital pay when there ; J have no doubt 
there is nearly as much peace and security on the western side of India as there 
is here I may relate a circumstance which occurred to me, and winch 
impressed me very much • I was talking with a patell in the wild Ghaut couiitrv, 
and asking linn whether he could remember the times ot the native rule ; 
he said, ^^Yes; he was about 1 8 years old when Bajee Row was taken to Benares.” 

How did you get on then he said, ‘^Wc could not go to the khiiid (about 
three miles off) except three or four 111 company.” “ How do you get on now ? ” 
he said, “ You may put a purse ot gold at the end of a stick and throw it o\er 
your shoulder, and go all over the country m perfect safety.” The circum 
stance which struck me most was, that some of the descriptions ot the change 
which look place 111 England m Alfred’s time employ exactly the same 
expression. 

8i'5p. Arc the Committee to understand that the security to properly siiicf* 
the period you mention has so greatly increased, that there would be no tiilii- 
cLilty now m finding capital to carry on those works ^ — I am not now sp. aking 
about eaj)ital being touud ; what 1 mean is, that there is no reason arising from 
any insecurity m the couiitiy wh} capital should not locate itself there. 

81 Ou. You consider the jirotectioii to be sufficient for every purpose which 
cominvU'cial or other transactions might require in that district ? — Uuite so, aa 
far as I have observed I may mention a circumsrance in coiiiirmalion of my 
view. Tiie year before I was among llic Ghauts there were disturbances, i)ut 
they were disturbances between different parties of the natives , they put the 
Goveniiiient to considerable trouble, and they spread over a considerable extent 
of that part of India, but they were entirely violent differences among various 
classes oi the natives, over wboiii the Government had to exercise control, for 
the benefit of all partie.s. j\Jy horses were in the ruined house of a patell, 
whose son was transported for his share in those disturbances, but I had no 

fear 
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fear or apprehension or anything of the kind. I was there without any arms j Chapman, Eso. 

whatever, my only weapons being my table knives ; hut I never appeared to be 

in the slightest danger. I could add other facts to the same effect. 1 1 July i8j3* 

8161. You say the natives have not capital themselves, but that capital might 
be easily advanced from England. It has been staled to the Committee that if 
Europeans were to advance money for the growth of cotton or any other 
cultivation, they would have no means of securing the repayment of those 
advances. What is your opinion upon that subject ? — I think that is very 
likely to be true, but I do not think that would affect this question. Those men 
have, all'the days of their lives, and their fathers for generations before, always 
had upon their throats the grip of the tax-gatherer or the banyan. If that 
grip is instantly released they will be in much the same condition as negroes 
are who suddenly come to freedom, and who for a time think the best thing 
they can have is to be exempted from work. I do not think there is any 
probability of such men willingly fulfilling their contracts till they have been 
brought under a better system ; but I do not apprehend that that would be 
the case here. In providing the needful legislation for great public works, the 
Government would make those laws which would reach the case. 

8162. Are you aware how far the laws at present existing would reach and 
provide for such cases r — ^That I have not had an opportunity of inquiring into 
so far as to enable me to answer the question. As to everything connected 
with the obtaining of land, and the general security of property, and that class 
of objects, I have no doubt whatever. Though I think at Calcutta, in the Act 
which they proposed to pass there, they made some considerable mistakes, 
supposing it to be applied to the very different circumstances of Bombay, yet, 
upon the whole, it does not seem to me that there would be any difficulty 

8163. You are of opinion that an intervening period must exist between the 
present state of things and that improved state of things which you antici- 
pate , how is that to be brought about ?— I think the present difficulties might 
be ^ ery well met in the case of railway companies by their own arrangements , 
they might make contracts with individuals for the carriage of largo masses 
of goods, which those individuals would collect, leaving the natives to dispute 
among themselves about the details. 

8 1 . Do you propose that there should be European servants exclusively 

employed to carry on the railways, or that there should be a large proportion 
of natives ? — I propose a considerable establishment of Europeans in the 
first instance, to be afterwards tilled up, in a large proportion, with natives, as 
fast as natives could be found to manage the different parts of the business ; 
hut it would be necessary to compose the establishment in the first instance, 
to a considerable extent, of Europeans. 

8105. Sir J, W, Hogg^ From your experience, do you think there is any- 
thing in India to prevent a European who has capital, and who wishes to 
invest it in land, or in any other speculation, from doing so ? — As far as my 
own observation goes, I think there is some difficulty, hut not a difficulty which a 
resolute man would shrink from. About the time it was concluded that the 
railroad had belter go over the Malsej Ghaut, I made application to the 
Government for a transfer of the Government idghls over thi’ce villages, of 
which two were deserted, and one was a very small one. It includes the great 
mountain mass of Hurrychuuder, which has a habitable plain very nearly 4,000 
feet above the sea. It appeared to me if that district could be put into the 
hands of a small company great improvements might be made in it, and it 
might become a sort of suburb and sanatorium for Bombay, being about four 
hours railway ride from it. 1 wrote to the Governor on the subject ; it was 
referred to the collector. I was informed that the collector recommended a 
grant on the terms of 30 years’ purchase of the Government realizations. A 
copy of those realizations, as a matter of private favour, was sent to me. In 
the course of those inquiries I found that some such application had been 
made with respect to a grant of land at Ahmednugger for some private pur- 
pose. The difficulty in that case was this, not that the Government was 
unwilling to make the grant, hut they encumbered it a good deal with con- 
ditions respecting the use to be made of it, so that if the purpose for which 
the purchaser wanted it failed, it should come into the hands of the Govern- , 
ment again. That is the only difficulty which I see in the case. 

0.10. K 
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S 1 66. If a European wants to purchase land, he has as good an opportunity 
of doing it as a native lias, has he not? — I apprehend so. Generally speaking, 
the natives will not sell their hind , that is, those who are hereditary owners 
of the land. 

8167. If land is sold by puhhc auction, from the necessity of the individual, 
or whatever cause it may be, it is open to a European to iiurchase and hold it 
upon the same terms as a native can, is not it ?— In the particular district 1 am 
acquainted with, I found that the meerasdars, those who had a hereditary right 
to the land, w^ere very unwilling to sell it ; they would exchange one piece of 
land for another, hut tluy would not sell land for a pecuniary price. 

8 1 68 In thi' cast' of land which is for sale, is there anything to priwimt a pur- 
chase by a European any more than a purchase by a native ? — Not that 1 am 
aware of, except that there is a dormant law by which a European may b(‘ pre- 
vented from settling in a great part of India. I was in a distiict from whiidi 
I might have been excluded, but I heard nothing of the application of the 
law, and, on the contrary, was everywhere WTk'omcd and aided ; iieviTthclcss, 
the existence of such a law can hardly be laid out of account. This law, 
which is found in the 81st and following clauses of the Act of 1833, would 
exclude Europeans from nearly all the coiitincnlal parts of the Bombay Pri'hi- 
dency, from the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, from the up])er part ot 
Gangetic India, from Scindc and the Punjab, from Assiim, and from the cast side 
of the Bay of Bengal. 

8169. Vou truly mentioned that the advances now nuidc to the ryots arc 
generally made by natives at a very exorbitaur rate ; those natives are repaid 
from the crop, are they not -Yes. 

8170 If Europeans were to advance their money at a more niodiTato rate, 
they would have exactly the same m(‘ans of recovering that a(lvane<‘ that, the 
aative money lender now has, would they not ?— hi law, I ajiprt'lumd they would, 
but in practice I apprehend they would be in a very diffiu’imt (jonrlition, because 
the native money lender, living in the same village with his debtors, knowing all 
their circumstances, and being able to pul his hand upon them just when and 
how he pleases, can wring his demand out of them, with law or without law, 
pretty nearly as he likes; but a European, living probably at the Presuhmey, 
and em[)loying only a local agency, perhaps very little interest (‘d iu the ni.atter, 
has not the same power over them. 

81 / 1 Have vou been in any part of hidiu except the Bombay territory? — 
No ; I am speaking now with reference to that territory. 

817-' Do you think, that the knowledge which the native money lender has 
of the native character would afford him supiTior facilities? — Yes, and his 
residence among tlie people themselves, and his knowledge^ ot all tludr (dreum- 
stances 

8173 Do not you think the native, if In* obtained money from an Europi*an 
as an advance without interest, would very soon learn to estimate the advantage 
of doing so, rather than of paying, as he frequently floes now, 3 or 4 p{‘r cent, 
per month, and that in a short tim(‘ that advantage, being apprf'ciated, would 
produce good results ? — 1 think so, but I think it is v(‘ry unliki'ly that you 
would find Europeans iu India wdio would attempt that, for this reason, situated 
as they are neeessai’ily at the principal seats of commerce, the Presideiicn's, 
they cannot have that intimate local knowledge which should ('nublc them to 
make their advances with any safety, or collect their dues with any soit of 
regularity ; but if there were ready means of communication, so that llie outlying 
districts were practically brought much nearer to Bombay tor inst.mce, then 1 
think you would find a class of men spring up very rapidly who would employ 
large capitals to assist the cultivators on far more favourable terms that at 
present. 

8174 Whatever the means of communication may be, it is impossible that 
produce can ever be raised at such a price as to be remunerative, unless the 
producer gets his advances either free of interest, or at least at a moderate 
rate of interest ? — My inquiries chiefly relating to cotton, I think 1 may say, 
that even bad as things are now, and taking the cotton which is raised in the 
Nizam’s dominions, where the land-tax is often more than the whole value of 

The crop, and the interest on advances most exorbitant, cotton might be 
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brought down to Bombay at a profit, if you had a railway ; but you cannot 
bring it down now ; if you had all the cotton stacked in Berar which England 
could possibly use next year, it would be perfectly useless, because there are 
not the physical means of bringing it down I mention that, because a supply 
of capital upon better terms to the cultivators is not the only thing, or even 
the piincipal thing, which is wanted in order to a supply of cotton ; and if it is 
so in cotton, then I apprehend it is so as to the general exports of the 
country. 

8 1 75. Chairman ] Have you any other observation which you wish to make ? 
— From all the inquiries which I have made, from the workmanship of the 
natives which I saw, and Irom the facility with which they seem to acquire new 
capabilities, I should have no fear of finding the practical means of the execution 
of railways in the country, under suitable English superintendence. I saw the 
Government foundry, and arsenal, and dockyards at Bombay, and 1 observed 
the habits of the natives very much, with respect to their" workmanship in 
different parts of the country, and I do not think there is any difficulry existing 
in that respect ; all that they want, in my opinion, as to eventual capabiliues, is 
capital, plans, and English superintendence, although no doubt maciiinery, &c., 
will long be better supplied from England. 

8 1 76. Mr Newdegate.'] Do you mean, that railways should be constructed by 
independent capital, as they have been in England? — Yes. 

8177. But with the same autliority to take land, and the same secunty for 
the good conduct of the company and the safety of the lines? — Yes ; whatever 
the general interest may require in the way of legal regulation, I should not 
ask for Indian railways any exemption fr’om, any more than 1 should in 
England. 

8178. You would expect them to be authorised by a law of the Supreme 
Government, so far as the purchase of land went, and so far as concerned the 
good conduct of the line and the safety of the passengers, and that they should 
also be under the regulation of the Supreme Government ? — Exactly so. I 
should not ask for an Indian railway any exemption from the law, any mor(‘, 
than I would for an English one. 

8179. Mr. Ilume.] Generally speaking, you think railways might be con- 
structed very beneficially, not only to the proprietors, but also to the country ? 
— In certain parts of India I think they might be constructed very beneficially 
to the proprietors ; but I think it is very possible that railways might be again 
proposed in India, as sometimes they have been, which no man who had to see 
how they could be made to pay ever would propose. 
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8180. Chairman^ CAN you furnish the Committee with information of the 
pecuniary result of the compromise effected between the Government ol India 
and the East India C'ompany, under the Act of 1834 ? — I can. 7 he total sum 
realised from the comincrcial assets of the Company was 15,868,928/. The 
whole of this was applied to the purposes of the Government of India, m 
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accordance with the provisions of the Act. The principal items of tin* appro- 
priation were, 2,000,000 Z. for the formation of a Guarantee Fund ; 5,404,000/. 
to the discharge of a part of the registered debt of India; 2,727,344/. to the 
dischaige of the Carnatic Debt; 1,788,520/. to the discharge of a pari of the 
Home Bond Debt, and 2,188,873/. to the payment of current territorial charges 
in this country, thereby avoiding, tafito, the necessity for the remittance of 
territorial funds from India. 

8181. What is the present amount of the Guarantee Fund ‘Z — 'I’he total 
amount is 3,746,227/. ; the amount of stock which it has purchased is 4,118,4 11/.; 
the average cost has been 91 per cent. 

8182. Sir T. E. Maddock.] How was the sum of 2,000,000/. appropriated 
for this purpose secured ? — It is invested in the public funds of this country 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament. 

8183. Chairman.] There is no fui flier addition to the Guarantee Fund, ('xcept 
the rc-investment of the interest, is there ? — ^None. 

8184. Wliat is the amount of the revenues of India remitted to England? — 
From 1834-36 to 1852-53 India has remitted 60,490,000/.; the average of 
that remittance is 3,180,000 /. per annum. 

8185. In what mode, and at what rate, have the reniitlanccs bc‘en cflectiMl ? — 
Principally by bills on India; that is the mode of reinittfinee now exclusively 
employed. Large sums during this period have lieen remitted by means of 
advances made upon the security of goods under hy|)othecation, but that systiun 
has for some time been abandoned. Tlie rate at which we have cifected those 
remittances for the whole period is Is. 11 i^/. a rupee. 

8186. Would there be any inconvenience in the Company [dodging itself not 
to advance hereafter upon the hypothecation of goods for shiinnent from India .i* 
— There might bo inconvenience in their giving such a pled|>’(*, in case there 
should be a sudden necessity or alterations’ in the frHd(}, making it difficult for 
them to negotiate their hills. 1 think wo had better be without a iiledge. There 
is no danger of hypothecation ever being resorted to again, except under cir- 
cumstances of necessity, which, I think, are not likely to arise. 

8 1 87. You think it better to retain the power, but not to avail yourself ol‘ that 
po\^ er, except under the most pressing circumstances ^ — I do. Having so large 
a sum to remit, I think the Government ought to bo left free to adopt any mode 
of remittance which may be available in case it should bo necessary. 

8188. Sir T. fL Maddock.'] In case of the question being left upon that 
fuotiiig, would you think it necessary to stipulate that re(*ourse should not be 
bad to advances on hypothccaiion, without a certain amount of notice being 
given to the public ? — No recourse could now be had to that system without 
our giving notice ; we notify the amount that wo require to remit, and the 
mode in which we propose to remit it annually. 

8 1 89. What extent of notice do you think necessary before the system comvn 
into operation? — Three months’ notice. I do not think it necessary to dejiait 
from the existing sjstem, which appears to he perfectly satisfactory lo the iikt- 
cantilc community ; at least, we hear 110 complaint of it. 

8190. Mr. Mangles] Is there any estimate or conjectural estimate which 
may be relied on of the amount remitted from India by private individuals ? 
— Such estimates have been formed, but I imagine upon very uncertain data. 

8191. Canyon state to the Committee approximately what you supposii the 
amount to have been?— -I have heard it stated at 1,500,000/. or 2,000,000/. in 
tlic year, but I do not know the grounds of the calculation. 

8192 Chairman.] Will you state generally the financial result of the Indian 
administration since 1834'^ — Referring the Committee to the accounts before 
tlieni for the details, I would state, that in five of tlie years, from 1834 to 1851, 
there has been a surplus, and in 12 there has been a di'ficieiicy. The net 
actual deficiency of the whole period to April 1851 was 11,385,282/. Since 
these accounts were rendered, we have received the accounts upon estimate for 
1851-62, showing a deficit in that year of 469,700/. ; and for 1862-53, showing 
a suiplus in that year of 601,021/. The whole period of 19 years will show a 
net deficit of 11,263,962/. 


[The following Statement was put in:] 
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STATEMENT showing (ho Agguegatje DEFiciEN’cif of Revenue to meet TEimiTOttiAt CiiARGEft 
in the Whole Period, 1834 to 1851. 


1834-35 

1836-30 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 
1330-40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 
1845 46 
1840-47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 
1830-61 


£. 


1,441,612 

1,248,224 

780,318 


354,187 

415,443 


£. 

194,477 


381,787 

2,138,713 

1,754,826 

1,771,603 

1,346,011 

1,440,259 

743,803 

1,496,865 

971,322 

1,911,086 

1,473,225 


£. 


4,239,084 


15,634,966 


Deduct Total Surplus Revenue 

Net Actual Deficiency to 30th April 1861 

1851-52 f partly estimated) deficit - 
18 i2-43 (estimated) surplus - - « 



4,230,684 

11,386,282 


- £.460,701 
601,021 


£. 


131,320 

11,263,902 


The debt has been increased by 12,912,6071, and within tlie ijeriod the com- 
mercial assets applied to the discharge of debt amounted to 9,030,370/., but 
for which the increase of the debt would have been 22,842,983/. 

What items ot the coiumcrcial assets do you consider applicable to 
cover the deficit.'' 1 hose which, as I have already said, were applied to the dis- 
charge of Registered Debt, the Carnatic Debt, and the Home Bond Debt. 

8194 The Registered Debt, the Carnatic Debt, and the Home Bond Debt 
existed before 1834, did not they ?_.They did ; and they were, to the extent 
which has been mentioned, discharged by the commeicial assets; if the v had 
not been so discharged, the necessity for borrowing money m India would to 
that extent have been increased. 

^^95* T-berc has been a largo increase in the gross revenue of India since 
1834, has them not? Yes, there has; the gross revenue of India in the year 
previously to the comiiienccraeiit of the present term, that is, 1833-34, amounied 
of 7 5*19 71G / ^ 1850-51 the amount was 25,536,634 showing an increase 

81 96 . To what extent do you consider that that increase is to be ascribed to 
the incicase of the resources existing in 1834, and what to the acquisition of the 
new territory I hold a statement in my hand, which shows tliat of tlie increase 
whicii I have mentioned, 4,860,479/. is apparent m the old resources, inde-^ 
pendent y of the new territory. The gross regime of Scinde, tJie Puiiiaub, and 
the newly acquired territories, amounted to 2,311,237/. There was a nominal 
f I’evcnue in Bombay of 348,000/., caused by a different 

mode ot stating the account; those sums together make up 7,619,716 /. 

that nominal increase of the Bombay land revenue 
mnen ’ Bomuay Government used to deduct from the revenue grants to 

&o. The impropriety of this was pointed out by the Court 

and the gross amount is now stated. 

198 . Sir 7. II. Maddoc^.] Have you the detail showing what the sum of 

K3 486,000/. 


C. MMi, Esq. 


14 July 1853. 
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J. C. Mdvill, Esq. 4,860,000 1. consists of, separating the land revenue from the other items? — 

I have. I will deliver in the Statement. 

j 4 July 1853. 

[The same was put in, and is as follows :] 

£. 


The Gross Reventu s of India amounted in 1833--34 to - »• - 18,016,918 


1860-61 to - - - 26,630,034 


Showing an Incieasc in the latter Yeai, of - - - £. 7,619,716 


The [nciease is deiived under the following Heads : £, 

Opium 2,081,099 

Customs - -- -- -- -- - 179,384 

Stamps - -- -- -- -- - 102,390 

Land ----- 4,288,903 

Excise duties in Calcutta ------- 8,403 

Sayer and Abkaran - -- -- -- - 494,498 

Mohturpha --------- - 20,948 

Miscellaneous - -- -- -- - 300,924 

7,646,609 

Decrease 111 Salt ~ - - - 20,893 

£. 7,519,710 

Deduct gloss revenue of Scinde, Punjaub, and 
other nea ly acquiied terntoiies - - - 2,311,237 

Also, nominal increase of land levenue at Bom- 
bay, arising from the icvcnue in former vears 
having been stated aftei deduction ol giants 
to mosques, pagodas, &c. - - - - 348,000 

2,059,237 

£. 4,800,479 


£. 

2,081,099 
157,396 
83,013 
1,995,042 
8,403 
235,932 
15,703 
310,186 

4,887,379 

Deduct deci ease in Salt - - - 20,893 

£. 4,800,479 


Ol, Opium - - - 

Customs - - - 

Stamps - - - 

Land 

Excise duties in Calcutta 
Sayei and Abkariee - 
Moturphd 
MioceUaneous - 


8199 That sum of 1,995,000/. is due to the unproved system of collection of 
the land revenue ? — Yes j of course part of it may have arisen from resump- 
tions , I have not the means at present of distinguishing the proportions. 

8200 . Chairman.’] Can you state the financial result of the administration of 
Scinde and the Punjaub since they came under the Biitish rule?— Scinde has 
been under the British rule for 10 years ; during the first five of those years the 
average charge was 378,260 1. ; during the last five years it has been 193,976 1 

8201 . That is the charge beyond the revenue^ — Yes; the Punjaub we have 
had for four years, and there has been a surplus of 468,292 1. per annum on the 
average. 

8202 . Sir T. H, MaddoeJe.] Do the estimates for the future hold out a prospect 
of increase ? — ^Not materially. 


8203. Mr, 
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8203 . Mr. Man^lesJ] Has there not, in one or two of the last years, been a j. C Mekill, Esq 

very considerable item for public works in the country ?- There was a large - - 

item in 1851-52, to the extent of 15 lacs of rupees, for building and other public U -July 
works 

8204 . Chairman,'] The deficiency calculated on Sattara has now been changed 
into a small surplus, has it not^ — Yes, it has. 

8205 . Sir T. H, Maddock ] Does that make any allowance for the military 
expenses ? — It does not. 

8206 . What efiect do you consider to have been produced on the finances of India 
by the abolition of the transit duties in 1835 ?— U would appear from the printed 
accounts that the Customs duties have entirely recovered from the eftcct of the 
abolition of the transit duties; but this is more nominal than real, in conse- 
quence of the alteration which has taken place with regard to the salt duties, 
under which large quantities of ball are now imported into India, and are subject 
to an import duty, which is carried to the head of Customs. No doubt other 
branches of the revenue have been benefited by the abolition of the transit duties, 
though It is nol possible to state to what extent U]>on this subject of transit 
duties, whilst no objection can be taken to giving the credit ol‘ the abolition to 
all parties who had a share 111 that great measuie, yel as the conduct of the East 
India ('onqiany has been impugned with respect to it, and it has been suggested 
that they were ratluT obstructives than promoters of the abolition, perhaps the 
Committee will allow me to state to them that, on the lOth of June 1823, the 
Conit addressed a despatch to the Government of India, in which, after 
assigning the reasons, they added, “Upon all these cimsiderationb, we direct 
that, on the receipt of this communication, you immediately take into your 
particular consideration tlie jiropriety of abolishing all iuteiual duties, under 
wliatovcr name collected, on piece goods and raw cotton, the produce either of 
(uir own territories or those of our allies.’* I believe that was th(‘ first sugges- 
ti(»n winch appears upon the Iiidmu records v\ith inspect to the almliiion ol the 
transit duties. 

8207 hir 2\ H, Maddock'] That was coufined to piece goods and raw cot- 
ton ?~-li was. 

8208 , Mr. V, Smith,] M^hy was not that direction followed up?- -It w'as 
followed up, but at a distant' period. I apprehend tiiat the first Burmese w'ar, 
and consequent fiiiauci«il considerutioiis, intcifered with it. 

8 jo(). Vi hat period iiitcivened between the date of that despatch and the first 
step which was taken in the abolition oF the transit duties ? — In 1821), the Court 
wrote again upon tli.* subject. On the 27rli of .lauiiary 1830, the Court said, 

“'riio great objections to the transit duties appear to us moic deserving of atten- 
tion each time we recur to the suiiject.” Then came Lord Ellenboroiigh’s 
interference in 1835, when he desired a despatch to be written, giving specific 
irihlructioiis for the aliolitioii of the transit duties 'Ihe Court were then ap- 
prised of the abolition of the duties on the 2 d of March 1830, and wh®ii ajiprised 
of it, they slated, “ the nierisure itself is in entire accoidance witti our previously 
oxpiessed mows on the subject.” 

8210 . Sir T, H, iMaddoch ] Was the letter which was written m 1823 caused 
by any pressure from persons at Manchester? — None whatever. 

8211 Chairman,] '-Vill you send in a statement of what the net revenue 
arising from the transit duties previously to their abolition was ? — I will endeavour 
to do so. The amount was, I believe, more than CO lacs of rupees. 

8212 What IS the present amount of the registered debt of India as coni- 
paicd with the amount in the year 1834? — On the 1 st of May 1834, the 
legistered debt of India amounted to 35,463,483 and the home bond debt 
to 3,523,237/., the total debt therefore was 38,980,720?. On the 1 st of May 
1851, which is the latest account we have of the debt m detail, the registered 
debt ot India amounted to 47,999,827? , and the borne bond debt to 3,899,600?., 
making a total of 51,899,327?. ; the deficiency being 12,912,607?. 

8213 To what extent do you consider that the finances of India have been 
affected by the wars which have occurred since 1834? — It is not possible to 
state picciselythe expense occasioned by the wars which have occurred. The 
establishments have been increased, but to what extent consequent upon the 
wars cannot be very accurately ascertained. I comsider thei efore that it is only an 
approximative estimate which can be formed, and this is attempted in a despatch 
dated m June 1852, which is upon the table ot this Committee, and which shows 
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C. MeMlj Esq. <ind states tlie ground for the calculation that the excess of military expenditure, 

as compared with the period antecedent to the AfFghan Expedition has been 30 

24 July 1853. crores of rupees, besides the increased interest on tlic money borrowed from time 
to time to make up the deficiency. 

8214. Jn stating the surplus of the Punjaub, do you deduct from the revenue 
all the expenditure of the troops employed in the Punjaub — No \ only that of 
the local corps. 

8215. Why should you not deduct the expenditure of the whole military force 
employed iu the Punjaub from the revenue received ? — It has not been so done in 
India; besides wo should have to consider what the expense would have been, 
or where the force now in the Punjaub would have been stationed had it not 
been for the acquisition of this territory. There lias been no increase of the 
military force consequent upon the acquisition of tlie Punjaub ; and therefore no 
portion of the military expenditure could be properly staled as a charge upon 
that territory specifically. 

8216. It is in fact only an exchange of one boundary for another, upon which 
the same number of troops are employed ? — Exactly so. 

8217. Mt.Mangles.l The troops have been thrown forward to a more advanced 
frontier ?— They have. 

8218. lint the whole of the expense of the local regiments raised in the Pun- 
jaub for police and other purposes have been charged against the revenue ? — 
Tliey have 

8219. Chairman^ The Committee ha^c been informed that the financial 
system of India is the least perfect and advanced of all the branches of adminis- 
tration ; that in fact it is still in a crude and elementary state ; how far do you 
concur in that opinion — I do not at all concur in it, and I regret that any such 
statement should liave come to this Commiltee, especially irom a gentleman 
who was formerly a most promising member of the civil service ofTndia ; and 1 am 
quite convinced that had he sought information, either at the Indm House, or at 
the Board of Control, he would not have made any such statement. I may be 
allowed perhaps to speak wuth some interest on tin's matter. I have been more 
than 30 years honoured with the confidence of the East India Company, as their 
principal financial officer, and thiougliout that jicriod 1 have witnessed a most 
anxious desire on the iDurt of both the Court and the Board to detect defect in our 
system of finance, if they existed, and to correct them. I do not pretend to say 
that our system is perfect ; far otherwise ; hut I am sure it will bear compari- 
son with the financial system of any country, not excepting England. We have 
not indeed in India a House of Commons to exercise a vigilunt supervision over 
all items of the public expenditure, that is not a defect ih our system, it arises 
from the circumstance that the Government of India is not, and cannot at pre- 
sent be repiesenfative ; the Govcrnor-gciicial administers the finances of India, 
under the general control of the home authoiities, and when defects have aj)- 
peared, remedies have been applied. It was only 111 1843 that Lord Elhmhorough, 
taking a view similar to one which had been taken by Lord Auckland, his 
predecessor, remodelled the system, ‘‘so as to bring’ (tliese aieLord Ellen- 
borough’s words) J‘ the finances more immediately within the active control of 
the Government aiidfoi that purpose ho conceiitr.itcd in one officer the super- 
vision of the exiieuditure in every branch of the Stale, which arrangement 
continues , the office alluded to was that ol financial secretarv, which did 110c 
exist previously. 

8220. Is there any periodical revision of the Indian expenditure^ — There is a 
constant revision ol the Indian expenditure, by means ol' (piai'lerly statements 
of all increases and decreases of charge, which statements aftcT being dealt with 
by the Indian Government, are transmitted with the records of that Government 
to the Couit of Dircctois to be dealt with here if they think fit. On the 12th of 
March 1850 the Court wrote to the Government of India as follov\s, “ We desire 
to he furnished with quarterly returns, from the 1st of May 1837 , of the increase 
and dccicase of the civil charges, specifiying what jiart of the increase is perma- 
nent, and what temporary, and showing when the temporary establishments were 
reduced, and the date at which they were created.” 

8221. Is there any compaiison instituted bet«een the estimate and the actual 
accounts of each year-' — Yes ; there is a most minute comparison by each of the 
Goi ernments, and afterwards by the Government of India, between the estimated 

and 
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and tlic actual accountj of each year, and the results of that comparison are /. C UelvHlj Esq. 
transmitted to this country, with the obsei rations of the Goveiminont. j— 

8222. 'Jdicrc IS, fiist, an audit of the expenditure, is not there ? — The accounts Jalv 1853* 
are all audited in India, under codes of rules applicable to tlic civil and the 
niilitaiy departments of the scr\icc rcbpectively 

8223 That exaniinalion is made in India = — Tlie comparison of the actual 
accounts with the estiiiiato is made in India, and the result is transmitted to tins 
country for the iufonuation of the authorities here, and forms the subject of 
desjiatcliGs from them to the Government of India, as often as they think fit. 

All the accounts of the suboidiirate governments are forwardeil to the Supreme 
Govonnnent, and come under the review of the financial officer, who was appointed 
ill Lo)d Elleiiborough s lime to supervise the expeuditme. Ho m<d<cs his report, 
and liH explanatory statement, and the whole thou, witli a despatch from the 
Ciovernmeiit, is irciiismitted to this country. 

8224. It istiieii brought befoie the authorities here'^ — It is. 

8225. And those authorities makes their observations? — Tliey do constantly 
make tlieir observations, especially upon the differences which may appeal* 
between the estimate and the actual result. 

8226 Sir. T, Ih MaddochP[ Is the audit ivliicli you speak of, an audit of the 
accounts in gross or of each separate Item of expenditure — Every item of the 
account is audited in India. 

8227. With vouchers'^ — Yes 

8228 Mr. angles ] So that not a single rupee is issued from the Treasury 
for any expense, say in the civil department, wirlioiit a regular voucher written 
across the lace of the bill by the auditor, that it is a legitimate ilem of exjjensc? 

— Yes, and so with the military cxpeiidituie; every paymaster is practically an 
auditor, and notliing which he disburses is allowed to him in account till it is 
audited. 

8229. Sir 7 *. W. Hogg-I it a pre-audit or a post-audit , an audit before 
the xiayment, or an audit, afterpayment^ — Most of the fixed salaric:* are paid 
under established rules ; the audit of contingent expenditure tcdvcs jilucc after the 
disbursement. 

S230, Chairmm.\ It lias been stated to the Coiiiiiiittee that redundancies and 
deficiencies of establishments ate allowed to accumulate till they become no 
longer bearable, and that then finance committees are appointed ; do you concur 
in that statement? — I do not concur in it, but, on the contrary, must be 
permitted to clcii) its accuracy. A broad distinction is always drawn in 
India between tempoiary offices, such for example (and I believe the instance 
has been referred to in evidence before this Commitlce) as officers employed in 
r(‘venue settlements or rc.su mptions, and offices of a permanent character The 
eye of the Governrueiit is continually upon this distinction, and the ojiportunity 
watched for saving the proportion of the charge which is temjioiary. The state- 
ment that finance coiiimittecs arc required lor such a purpose is, so far as I know 
or can judge from docimicnts, utterly unfounded. As an exami>lc, licie an* 
the piocecdings of the Government of Bengal in the revenue department, dated 
June 1840 , ill which the Sccietaiy to the Revenue Board writes to the 
Secretary to the Government, and semis two lists, diawn up in a prescribed form, 
iiiidoi a regular system; one containing ilie names of tiie dejmty collectors wdio 
are in employment at this date, and the othei, those whose services have been 
dispensed with 111 consequence of their sei vices being no longer required, and 
who are waiting for employment. I mention this to show that it is the system 
of the Goveinmcnt to watch most vigilantly those tem^iorary oflices. 

8231. Sir C JFood] Do you remcmlier some recent con espoudence on the 
subject of the employment of temporary officers on the wmrks of the Ganges 
Canal, in which <ndcrs were sent from home relaxing the stringency of the rules 
prevailing 111 India, in consequence of its hciiig clear that they actually impeded 
the public service ^ — I w-ell remember the circumstance, and instructions were 
sent to India in consequence. 

8232. Chammin.] It has also been stated that there is no annual comparison 
of the whole of the income with the whole of the expenditure, nor any systematic 
apportionment of the suiplus for the public benefit; have you any remark to 
make upon tliat statement ? — There is a system of examination, which results in 
the ascertainment of either a surplus or a deficit. When there is a suiplus, the 
Government feels itself free to sanction and go on with works of public utility. 

0. 1 0. L When 
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/. c. Mehnll, Esq. When there is a deficit, of course their power of advancing such works is mato- 

L * rially crippled and impeded ; hut a systematic cxaiiunatioii takes place, and the 

14 July X853. result determines the proceedings of the Governiiient. 

S-^33- The wdiole expenditure of India is controlled by the Governor-General 
in (hmiicil, IS it not ^ — Yes, it is. The Act of 1834 invested the Governor- 
General of India in Council with more coiniDreliensive powers than previously 
existed o\er the finane(’s of the subordinate governments, and if was to enable 
the Govennneiit more effectually to exercise thmr authority that Lord Ellcn- 
borough made the arraiigemeut which I have before nieiitioned 

8234. Then you do not consider that the Government ot India is kejit iii 
tutelage by the Home authorities?— No, 1 think it quite a mistake to say so. 
The ciirr(*'iit bupervision ol the finances of India is witli tiie Governiin'iil of India , 
the Home uutliontics undonhtidly exorcise a control, but tliat is principally witli 
respect to propositions for increasing salaiies or lor creating new olliees or grant- 
ing pensions; in those cases it has been considered salutary that the Government 
of India should be kept 111 check hv the IJonn* autlioritics. Besides this, llui 
Home authorities review periodically the finances of India. The (k>inmitt(‘(* 
have before them an eximjile of what those reviews are. '^riie last I think was 
dated in June 1853 , and has been printed. 

S235. Sir T. H. Aladdock.'] To what extent is the Governor-general in Couneil 
permitted to sanction any expenditiiic upon public works without tluj pi ev ions 
sanction of the iJomo authorities'? — There was an ohl limit of 10,000 rupees. 1 
believe that has been extended to . 50,000 rupees ; but now the r('ferenc(‘ to tin* 
Home authorities it so quickly made and answered, tliat no iuconvenicnce iiHm's 
from that limit. 

823O. Is it your o})inion that any incoiivenienre would attend the extension 
of that limit of 60,000 rupees'? — 1 do’nol see that any advant<ig<‘ would b(‘ gain(‘d 
by lehiMiig tlie check winch at present exists. 

8237. Mr. Hardinge'] Has any incmneiiKMice hitherto arisen from that limit 
being maintained''? — do not think there has. 

8238. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Is not the Goviu-nor-gimeral in Council ns com- 
petent to judge of the necessity of any particular cxpeiiditiiri', and of the existing 
state ol the finances, <is the Honu' authorities can be? — The constitution of lln‘ 
Go’v cnimeiit of India involves a control hy the llonu' aiithoiitu's , and whih‘ 
that constitution exists, 1 do not tliiiiK it any fair ground of complainl that rules 
are prescribed to the Government hiniting i»s povxers 

8239 Goxernor-general ean, without relei’eiicii to 
the Home authorities, enter into a course of proceeding, such as tlu' iiuasion of 
a territoiy, or the declaration of war, liable and likely to entail far greatiT 
expenditure than that to which he is liuiite<i for the imrposcs of puhlic woiks'? 

— The Government of India is, by law, expressly piv'cludcd from oulming upon 
any such cour-cs of proceeding without instructions Irom the Home aiilhontie'^, 
unless in case of necessity, the bnidcn of th(‘ proof of which 1 i(‘h with the 
Government. 

8240 C/iairma//.] Was it tlie policy of the Company, previously to 1834 , to 
mix up then territorial and coniinercial concerns 111 matters of account? — Quite 
the contrary 1 am astonihlied that such a atatcimmt should liavu lieeii made. 
The Chaiter 7Vct of 1813 jacsenbed that the accounts of territory and trade 
should be kept separate and distinct, and required that a plan in detail should 
be arranged for the purpose A plan wms so arranged : the law has Ix'eii stiietlv 
obeyed , no considerations of policy were e\ei permitted to inli'rfcrc willi it. In 
1834 the cfleets of tlie plan, .uni its results, underwent llu' strictest seiiitniy h}'' 
Parliamentary (hmimittees. Tlie Board of C’onlrol appoint! <1 a jirolessional 
accoimtuut to investigate those accounts, and the result tluit the E.ist India 
Company’s accoiiiils of the transactions betwt'eii tin* tei 1 itory and the tiade \ver«‘ 
maintained in every respect 

8241. Was there niiything 111 the v ay in which thosii si,.it(‘incuts ol account 
were made out that could gi\e rise to the idea that they wrn’o mingled '? — I think 
not Of course long complicated accounts require ,i professional ])(‘rsou or 
persons familiar with the system oi accounts to unravel them; but there was 
nothing that an accountant could not immediately understand. 

8242. How are the accounts from India kept? — They are kept upon the 
principle of double-entry. I have been surprised and somewhat amused to bear 
it stated as a proof of the superiority of the English over the Indian system, 

that ' 
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that boohs of accouxii on the principle of double-entry have been opened in 
each of the dejiaitments ; in this respect the example of the Indian system 
has been copied ; every officer of account in India, as long as I have known the 
department, has his books of account kept upon the principle of double-entry ; 
those books of account aic sent jieiiodically to the Governor general, and then 
the financial officer at the Presidency compiles his general books, winch are 
sent home, I wish I had an ojiportumtv of showing to the Committee a set 
of those general hooks ; they (‘ontain perhaps the only example in tlie world of 
all the financial atiiiirs of a great government, coinp«eheuding several subordinate 
governments, rcdiieeil into books of account, made out in the form and upon the 
principle of a mci chant’s accounls. 

8243 Is tlieie any change or iinproveinont which your experience enables 
you to suggest ill ihc mode of keeping the accounts of the finances of India — 
There is not, there may b(‘ iinpioveinents in the mode of stating the results, 
either for the lulormatioii of Parliaineiit or of other persons, but not in the mode 
of keeping the accounts. 

8244. Do you recollect any conijilamt by Sir Charles MotcaPe of the way in 
winch th(' accounts weie kept in India? — Not of the wa}' in which the accounts 
are kept ; but I recollect a case in which Sir Charles JMetcalfc made a blunder ; 
ill the year 1835 he wrot(‘ to the authorities in this country to tell them that he 
feared th.it the finances of India would not bear the charges under the new 
system ])rescnljed by the Act of 1834 , and m pi oof of that he made certain 
financial stateineuls, the practical elfect of which was to include a large amount 
of the home paynumts twice. In tlu' course of a few w'ceks the mistake was 
pointed out, and ho wrote a desjiatch explaining his mistake, and correcting it. 
vSiirely this is no jiroof that our system is delcctiv e. It is an unavoidable circum- 
stance, from the iiccessity of the case, that part of our revenue is expended in 
England and part in India, but every one who is conversant with Indian finances 
knows that. 

8245. Did thih nust.du* of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s arise from the confused state 
of the accounts, or was it <i mere accidental error his part ? — Certainly not 
from any conliisioii m th(‘ accounts 1 am surprised that some olliccr of account, 
at the moment, did not jioint it out to him 

824(1 Sir 7 '. H. Mudd()Qh~\ Wouhl not you attribute the mistake made by 
Sii Charles Metcalfe to the aecouutant-genoral of that day? — I am not prepared 
to Sciy that , I am not iiiforincd. I leuienibcr Lord Uastings taking the whole of 
till' finances out ot the hands of the account aiit-gencral, and writing a despatch 
according to liis own view, and eoiitrary to the views of the financial officer. 

8247 was a period when Mr Holt Mackenzie was one of the secr(‘taiies, 

was nut il? — I believe he was. 

8248. Mr. F". Smith.'] Have those letters of Sii Charles Metcalfe, the fiist 
alleging that there vvuo a deficit, and the second acknowledging his own niistake, 
been printed? — No 

8240. Could you produce them ? — I could. 

8250. (Jha'irmmi ] Do you consider the system of accounts in h’ngiand to be 
appliealde or capable of being ajiplied to India^— I am not v^ery conversant with 
the system of financial accounts ot this touutrv% and I very strongly deprecate, 
and should wish to avoid the* common cuTor of atteiuptuig to speak upon a sub- 
ject wiUi which one Is not familiar The propositiou, however, tcv have a budget 
in India, annually voted by the Legislative Council under the proposed enlarged 
constitution, <ind to incorporate it m an Appropriation Act, is a novelty, and i 
Would submit, that we are scarci'lysufiicieiitly advanced to attempt so to apply to 
India tin* piinci)jle and the practice iii fin.iiiee of a representative government. 
I would fuithcn observe, that the inconsistency of so checking the acts of the 
Gov enioi -general, and }et complaining, as has been done in evidence wdiicli has 
been given to the Committee, that the Governor-general is too much checked 
from lioiiie and kept in tutelage, is manifest. 

8251. By the Act of 1834 , it was provided that the Court and the Board 
slmild hanic the forms in which the results of Indian finance should be ex- 
hibited to Parliament; w’hat was done in consequence? — ^As soon as the Act 
ot 1834 was parsed, loims were prepared, and with alterations suggested by the 
Board of Commissioners, were adopted. J have in my hand the forms now in 
use. They prescribe the rale of exchange at which the Parliamentary accounts 
should in tulurc be rendered, being 2 s. a sicca rupee. 
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J. C, Mehdl, Esq 8252, Sir T. H, MacUoch?^ Popularly, the accounts arc converted from ru])ces 
into sterling’ money, are not they ^ — ^Yes, at 2.?. a rupee. 

34 July 3853 S253. being not sicca rupees, but Company’s rupees, which arc ol* 1 G per 

cent. less value — That is the popular practice, and its accuraev must depend 
upon the value of silver in the market ; 2 5 . the sicca rupee was close upon tlxi 
iiiclallic value of the coin when that rate was adojired. 

8254. Chalman?[ It has been stated in cvide-iico tliat the accounts are given 
net and not in gro^ss, is that the case — If the Coininittcc will refer to the. 
accounts, they will sec that the income and expenditure are stated in gross, 
and that in order to show the amount 01 the gross income available for tin* pur- 
poses of the Government, the fixed charges upon the land, ihe charges ofeolh'cl- 
iiig the revenue, and the cost of salt and opium, are s(‘parat(*ly shown and d(‘diictcd. 
This mode of statement was adopted to meet the objeelioiis taken, in the lu- 
<iiiiiies which took place previously to 1834 , to the form ol account wliudi j’or- 
inerly existed ; and it appears to me that it is (piite as simple and intelligible as 
any statement which I have seen even ot* the finances of this country. With 
respect to the IJoiiic Accounts, an objection bus, I Iiear, Ix'cii taken to our having 
stated the baiancp of the transactions bctweim the ()ro\enimcnt and the (Join- 
pany, instead of both the credits and the debiPu Now, that account conipro- 
hends two large items. A claim of the Company on the Covm’niueiil for the 
expenses in England lor the Queen’s troops si'vviiig in India, and a claim of the 
Government on the Company for the balance of the cxpcjuditure. foi the China 
expeditiou. T’iic Government asked the Conijiany to pay what was tliu' to 
them. The Company ie|)licd tluw would do so when the hahuice of tiie China 
<iecount was settled The accounts on botli sides being nearly ecpiaJ, one has 
practically been set against the other, and this has led to th(‘ statement of the 
accoimt m the mode in (picbtion. 1 am myself a blrong advocate for slating 
everything in gross, and that is the principle of all onr dccoiints. There may 
occasionally he slight dejiartuies from it, but they are i\m' exceptions, and always 
susceptible of cx[)Ianation. I sec again, that an olijection has l)(‘cn tak(*n to our 
having stated the interest on the homo cash balances as a deduction. It is so in 
the series of accounts appliciible to the territoiy of India, because there is no 
head of receipt of revenue in this country to be included in tliese, accounts, the 
only item of receipt hemg’ that eas uni one of iiilen'st upon the cash l)<d.inees ; 
and, theretorc, it is stated among the home charges as a (h’diiction ; Iml if the 
Committee will refer to tlieFIome Accountb, tluy will there tmd it slated m gross, 
and distinctly. 

8235. Sir T II. Maddock'] If it should be cousiderod desiralilc to have annu- 
ally exhibited the gross revenue under every item, would there be any objection 
to state Unit in the accounts, with the deductioiih'^ — That ib now done; the 
gross revenue is stated, and the deduction is stated ; those accounts can lx* ren- 
dered in any lorm that the House ot Coiiiinons or Parliament may desire; 
there is this difficulty 111 altering the forms, which we expei u'lici'd m J 8 . 34 , 
that it destroys the powei of coinp<iiibOii ; and fiirtlnr, then* an* hnrdiv tv\() men 
who would agree in the mode ol stitiug an account. VVe Inul Members ol* the 
House of Commons calling for the sanu* tiling umlei difi'en'iit forms, every 
man likes to have liis <ic(ouiit stated m his own w<iy. 1 conl(*sb I see no 
objection to the present foiiii of the account, but at llie same tunc, if it is siiscc])- 
tible of any mipiovenieiit, I am sure theie will b<j the gicatesl jxissible leadmess 
to luiprov c* It. 

825(1 Chm) man.'] Would it bo ]x'ssil)Ie to give with any exactness any I’eturii 
of the rral cost of collection ot the revenue m Iiidi.i — 1 lliiiik it wxuild be 
impossible, because the charges of collection include llu* salaries of offiei'rs of 
high impoitaiicc 111 the admin nti at ion of tlie cMintiy, and it would be very 
diffienlt to distinguish the proportion or such salaries which is applicable to 
iiiere collection, and tlic proportion which is applicable to adininistrtiiiou. 

8257 Sir 7 \ H. Maddoch'.'] Is there any distinction made in bringing to 
account the salary of such an officer as a magistrate and collector? — No , it is 
all stated under the revenue braiicli, 

8258. Though a portion of it would more suitably come under the liead of 
police and judicial administration ^ — I do not know whether it would be properly 
characterised as police or judicial. It is very important, even for revenue pur- 
poses, that the disputes with regard to land should be satisfactorily and promptly 
adjusted. 


8259. Mr. 
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8259. Mr . Mangles Do you mean that a large pioportion of the duties even J C.Melmll, Es«j. 

of a collector arc judicial? — They are magisterial. ^ 

8260. Chairman.'] What amount of cash balances is considered to be required 14 July 1853. 
ill India ^ — That has been a subject of very frequent discussion between the 
authorities in this country and the GoAcrnmcnt 111 India. Before the acquisi- 
tion otthe Punjaub, eight crores of rupees was regarded by the Home authorities 

as sufficient ; the Government of India thought a larger sum was necessary ; since 
the acquisition of the Punj*aub, both parties have agreed that the necessity for 
cash balances was thereby considerably increased , and the latest account which 
we ha\e received, and which is only dated three months ago, gives the opinion of 
Lord Dalhousie and his Government, that they could do in time of peace with 10 
crores of rupees. Of course there aie various circiiinstances to lie taken into the 
account, in considering what amount of cash balance is necessary, dhere is the 
vast extent of the country ; there is the difficulty of transport, the absence also 
in many parts of India of the means of remittance from place to place which are 
available in other countries, and the necessity therefore of making the remit- 
tance very frequently in bullion, d'hcrc is further to be considered the innncnsc 
amount of payments required to be jiunctually made at difterent places, upwards 
of 420 in number. I would further observe, that the revenue of India comes in 
unequally. The cash balances are slated as on the 1st ol May, and the revenue 
does not begin to flow in abundantly until late in the j'^ear ; so that there is, for 
a time, a gradinil reduction 111 the ca'^Ii balances, which creates a necessity for 
their being \cry large at the comincncement of the official year. There are also 
A cry laige requirements of the Homo Treasury, which are obtained by means 
of bills upon the Government of India , aud there must always be u dogr(‘e of 
uncertainty as to the proportion of remit lance which wall be drawn at any 
])articular peiiod. It depends upon the state ol the trade, and upon the demands 
of the merchants, and the Goverimieut must le prepared to meet bills to any 
extent within the amount of the animal requisition. By the last mail we drew 
for 700 , 000 /. upon the GoA'crnment of India; I mention that to the 

necessity for very large cash balances. 

8261’. Tiio state of 'things is so diflereiit in India from what is m Enghiiid, that 
you cannot make any comparison as to the relative amount ol the cash balances 
required in the two countries? — Certainly not. 

8262. Would there be no means, as in this country, of borrowing upon the 
growing rcveniio in India ^ — I think not; 1 should be sorry to see the Go\orn- 
meiit reduced to tliat llecesRlt^ 

8263. Could it be done — 1 daresay the Bank of Bengal might possibly lend 
moiiev for any tenipoiary purpose; but the Court of Directors liave con- 
sidered that to be so luiscliievous, that they have interdicted any connexion ol 
of that kind bctw^ccn the Govcrnineiit and the Bank. 

8264. From one treasury to anothei, could not the accounts be settled by 
drawing ?— They are so, as far as possible. 

8265. That jiracticc could not be increased you think, to such an extent as to 
diniiiiish tlie amount required 111 the difiereut treasuries? — 1 do not think it 
could. 

8266. Sir T. II. Maddoch.] Could you give the Committee a statement, 
showing, Avith respect to those 420 treasuries, the balance m each at any particular 
date, with the estiiiuited exjiciiditurc of tlircc months succeeding'^ — It would be 
A^ery voluminous , we have siicli statements sent home. 

8267. Chairman.] There is a pioject being carried into cfl'ect of reducing the 
interest upon tlie Indian debt from 3 to 4 per cent , is tlierc nor. — There is. 

8268. Upon w’hat amount of debt has that reduction been already made.^ — 

The first order applied to the transfer loan , as soon as the home aiitlionties had 
the power, they wrote to the Government of India to desire that it sliouid be 
immediately advertised for payraciil. The principal amounts to about 3,500,000/. 

In 1834 the inetrest upon the transfer loan was reduced from si.'i per cent, to five 
per cent., aud it vas conditioned wuth the holders that it should not be discharged 
till April 1834 , and that 16 months’ notice should be gnen of its discharge. 

When January 1853 arrived, the Government were desired immediatel}^ to adver- 
tise It, and they did so. A period Avas fixed within which tlie holders might 
transfer into a new' loan, upon precisely the same terms as the old loan, with 
the exception of the rate of interest, which w'as to be reduced to four per 
cent., and the period for such transfer expires on the 22nd of this month. We 

0.10. L 3 have 
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have already received applications lor iraii&fer to a l<irgo aiiioniil, and I have 
no doubt, with the excojiliou ol‘ a lew trustees who in.iy be under ceit.iin 
difficulties, the whole aiuoiiut will h(' tiausleriNHl , 111 fact, th(‘ new stock is now 
at a premium. 

Sudq. Do you mean that the whole of tlie principal upon which the reduet 1011 
can take place is 3 , 500 , 000 /. Oflhat particular <Iebt. Then the (iovernuient, 
Hoeiijo its way clear to the accoiujilihhuieut of the ri-ductiou ,is reHp('et(Hl the 
transfer loan, adverti-ed three crores of their ortlimiry liv(‘ per cent, debt for dis- 
charge, inviting' the parties at the same time to siibbcrihe the amount into a lour 
jicr cent, loan W(‘ Jiav(‘ not received pariicidais of the r(‘sult, hut \\o know^ that 
when the last accounts left Iiuiia the ojx'ration was already vi'ry siiccesflful, and 
there w'as no doulit of its being entirely accomplished Wlum that is <lone', the 
Government will, I presume, proceed’ with tin* same operathai over the w’liole 
amount of their remaiuiiig five per cent debt. 

8270. Sir T. //. Mnddoch] What is the amount of the Indian debt at fivt' per 
cent, that is liable at any time to he paid off ^ — £ 2 .‘),. 51 3 ^ 000 . 

8271. That 25 , 513 , 000 /. 1.S exclu.>,ive of the debt of the Kiim’ofOmle and 

other similar debts? — 1 believe it is. ’ 

8272. What Ls the present amount of cash balance in tlie treasnr\ of India ?— 
£. 14 , 250 , 000 . 

8273. that great amount of cash balance* facilitatt‘d the proeess of 
liayiiig off the debt ?— No doubt the sin'idns cash balance has been the fever with 
which the Government has operated upon tin* debt in view to a reduction of the 
rate of interest. 


8274. Without that the Goveruiucnt of India could not coiitimu* the process 
of reduction — They would run great risk of embarrassment. 

^ 8275. Mr. tSjwoiwr.] Is there any period fixed hefoie wliich no fiirtln*!* reduc- 
tion can take ))lace in the rati* of interest-- Then* are conditions ,i])j)lical)Ie to 
bomc portions of the five per eent. debt The lu'w transfer loan is not to he iv- 
dneed for a further period of 20 years , hut tin* ollic'r debt, which is in proe(*ss of 
reduction,^ is lialih* to discharge upon ihrei* months notice. The saving of 
interest, if all the five per cent, loans w(‘ie convertisl into four ix'r eent. loans 
would lie 256 , 000 /. a v<'ar. * 


8‘,-'7() S'lv C. ff' ood.] Have not authority and diiectious been given to the 
GovaTiior-genciMl to effect that purposi* as rapidlv as possible ?- V.^s • the 
uovcruor-gciierul anticipated the oi(l(>rs of the Home authorities, hut *t hose 
Olliers went furtln'r than the Governor-geneial liail done ; they went to the extent 
of Ins advertising seven ci'wes 

8277 Chammw.] hi a previous answer you stall'd, that in calcnlatintr the 
mil] tarv c\ I lenses in the Pimianh the expense ol tin* additional foice for noli, *0 
purposi'S was deducted from tin* revenue, has iht' sanu' systmn been adojited m 
the territory of Seiiide, and does tlnit deficieiicv show more than the additional 
cost of military exjiemliture for ])olic,'?-~I think that most of the mihtarv 
cliarges of tin* troops employed m Seindeaie stall'd in rhis account, tlioimh it 
In not so in the Piinjauh. ^ 

r adopted in Scinile to that whieh is adonled 

111 the limjauh? I have not sulfieienl. inloiniation to enable me to stale pre- 
cisely the system adopted by the Goveriimeni ol Bonib.iy in stating thesi' accounts. 

0279. ill Older that a hiir estimalc may be formed with regard to the Scinde 
territor}% would md it he advisable to .idopt the saini' systuu which is adoiited 
111 tile i Linj ail b r~If you compare Sciiide with tin* Pniij.iuh, imdouhtedlv the 
accounts should be fianii'd 11 [ion the same principh', 

8280 Can you distingnish the expenses of the local corps from the ordmarv 
militaiy expenditure .’'-—Not satisfactorily, without U'f'rence to Bombay. 

8281 Mr Do the regular cavalry come under the head of military 

cliarges?— 1 hey do 

S282 Sir r H. Maddoc/i.] Does that item of imhlary ('vpiiiises include the 
allowances of the regular troops stationed there-—! cannot say positively. 

8283 Uimnmm.\ Will yon explain to the Comniittee what were the groiimls 
upon which the Goveimnent of India directed its receivers at, the ditferimt trea- 
sunes not to receive gold coin in payment of the revenue'?-— Tbe Government of 
India, alter the establishment of the uniform currency, reserved to itself the 
rigdit by proclamation to regulate the terms upon which gold was to be received 
at the public treasury. 


8284. That 
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8284. That was in 1835 — It was. Finding’ that gold was coming largely 
into tlieir treasury, under the proclamation, and that they had no mcaiis of re- 
issuing it, it not being a legal tender, the Government exeicisecl its right and 
withdrew the permission. 

8285. The permission was issued in 1841 ? — ^Yes. 

8286. The change, making gold not a legal tender, occurred m 1835 — Yes. 

8287. Will you give your view to the Committee as xo the practical inconve- 
nience or advantage \iliich would arise from making gold a legal tender m 
India ? — Siher is the standard of India, and I think it better suited to the trans- 
actions of the people, so minute are they, than gold would be. It is a ujutter of 
opinion, but I do not think, myself, that two standards could be maintained. If 
gold became depreciated, it would he use*! to buy up silver, and I think great 
distress would result to the people if that were to occur. I speak with diffidence 
on such a subject as tins, but there are aulhorities 011 my side, and I have pre- 
pared a memorandum upon the subject, which, if the Committee please, I will 
deliver in. 

{The same ivas delimedin, and is as follows:'] 

MliMOKANDUM as tO GoLD CURRENCY of InDIA. 

It is believed that ijold and -silver weie coined in India befoie the time of Akbar, In 
Mr Mdisden's collection, tlieie h a silver com of Altmash, one of tlie Delhi kings, who 
died m 1235 Slur Sliali (a i>. 1535) changed the name of tankha (ihe cm rent com at that 
lime) to that of lupeni or lupec, which vias adopted by Akbai on his accession m 3550. 
The fust gold mubi' (vnlgaily called mohur) recoided in history was stiuek by Ihc latter 
piince in the vcai 1605. It coiiiaincd about 172 giains of pure gold. 

Akl ai fixed the weight and 1 dative value of money on a scale whicli lemaiiied uualleied 
till the dissolution of the Mogul einpno, and is ihe basis of that imw 111 use. His itipce 
contained 174.6 grains of pine silvci, and v.as woilh 1a. llAd of English money at 
that da\, the shilling of Queen Elizabeth containing H8 8 grams of pure silvei. Akbar’s 
stfiiidaul, as above Mated, continued almost unaltered all ovci the Mogul dominions until 
the bieakiiig up of the cinpiic, when numemus iimus wcie established hv llio ininistcis 
and viceioys of the pnncipal soub.dis who had assumed indcpcndince, and the coin was 
giaduallv debased as ihc toufusion and exigencies of the times mcieased. The Mah- 
latta and other Hindoo states also Ostablisheii mints of then own, reluming for foim sake 
the Kmpcioi’s name and siiperscrijitioii, as a iitulai avowal of Dcllii supremacy. 

Heiieo may be tiaced the differences which prevailed and still prevail m the cuiiencies 
of liidi.i. The extent to which the inegulaiities of the nmifs had proceeded in the reign of 
Shall Alum, is thus desciibcd iii the pieamble of Regulation 35 of 1773 The piincipnl dis- 
tricts in Bengal, Behai, and Oiissa bad eacli a distinct silvei curicnev, consisting cilhci ol 
JO sun Moorslicdabadees, or old or counicifeit rupees of vaiioiis ytui'N, coined previous or 
‘•ubscqtieiU to ihc Oonipany’s adiiiitiistiaiion. The only pariies \\ho benefited fiom such a 
state of tilings wcie the ‘'hrofis, aiul the East India Company eiuieavouicd to leuiody the 
evil 111 1773, bv declaring that nil rupees coined fur the fuluio should beai the impiession 
of the lOtli ycai of Sliah Alum; and thus it happened that the sicca rupee was the only 
one of then coins winch letained the full value of the oiiginal Delhi inpce. 

Sir dames Stevvait in Ins woiki on the coins of Beiig.il observes, “The standard of the 
Beimal money hab evci been silver. Gold has been occasionally coined, but the great bulk 
of tilt cuiiency has been silver.’' A coinage of gold niohuib (woith intimsically 11^ siccas or 
13 34 cunent lupces, but declared to be equal to 1 4 bicc.i, 01 36*24 cun eiit rupees), was estab- 
lished m Bengal by tlie consnlration of Government held on the 2d June 1700, and tins was 
the fiist occasion on which a gold com in Bt ngal h.id been jmt on the footing of money with 
a h'gul dcnouimatioii with respect to silver coins It was made a legal teiidei in all pay- 
ments , wheie.is the gold coins winch had pieviously been stiuck at Delhi had passed only 
convc ntionallv, being left to find their value in the maikct. This coinage of gold in 1766 
was piofesscdly undeitakcn with the view of giving encouragement to the bringing of gold 
to the Mint, and Sii J. Slewait remaiks as follows. “The Goveiiiment of Bengal did not 
co'isidei that cveiy entouiagcineiit, as it ivds called, given to gold coins, must occasion the 
melting down and expoiting of the silvei com. The only cncoiiiagemeut it was jiossible to 
give to gold toms was to fix a denomination to the new gold coins above their due piopoi- 
tion lothesilvd cMiientv, oi in other woids, to rciidci tlie gold inliinsically woith less 
111 payments than the silver cuiieiicY, the consequence of which is, to engage eveiy one to 
pay in gold ratliei than silvei ” 'flic result which atieudcd the gold coinage 111 qiustion, is 
thus lecoi'ded by bir J Stewart* “Nobody in Bengal would pay willingly in siJvei lupees 
aftei the issuing of ihis aold cu-rcncy, and it was the gi eatest oppression to force them to it. 
The people of that couutiv (India) h.icl been so long accustomed to silver coin, that ihey 
nevei would, except when foiced to it, uceive the* mohurs in payment, so the Company 
was 

' 'I’lns- word signifies “ the impres<«ion of a seal.” 
t Published m 1772. 
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J. C. Ebq, was oblioed to make a new icgulation in 17(39, little bettci tlian ibe fonnei. At last the 

gold cunency fell altogetbei to many pei cent below its mtimsic value, accoirbng to the 

i<| July 18 ^ 3 . saying, Diini vilant blulti,vitia in coutiaik cuiiunt.” 

The difficulty of keeping gold co'ii in ciiculalion was so guMt, that 111 170(> the Govcinoi- 
geiieial (Sn John Shoie) leconiiiiencled the adoption of silvi'r as a sole legal teiidei ; “ fhst, 
because 11 had eve I been deemed the standard of India, and, secondly, because looking to 
the iouei tlasses, to the puce of laboui, and of tbe nocesbanos of life, ilie smallest jiossible 
gold com was unfit loi general cii dilation, and tlie ciiltivatoi 01 mamifactnici who leceivedit 
would be charged with abatta on the exchange or diabiiisement of it.” In leplvtc' this iccom- 
mendati on, the Coin t of Du eetois stated that ihcie appealed to them to be a necasMty 
fora new coinage, both of silvei and gold The vuws of the homo anlhoiities were not 
acted upon till 1819, when an appioximation to unif’ormity of the coinages of ihc' thiee 
piesidencies was attempted , the gold mohiii of Bingal, and the gold lupeos (as thev wei(‘ 
callcii) of Madi.ib and llombay, being valued relatively to silver, in the same jnoportiou 
ot 1 to 3 5, and being declared Ic gal lender 111 payments. 

But the market-value of the gold mohuis then coined was considerably in excess of 
then denominative value, they weie consequently but little used for the ordinary pin pose 
of cun ency. 

Gold, then, never obtained a vciy extensive cuirency, and had iiraciically ceased to lie 
legal tender 111 India foi many yeais antecedent to 1835. By the lesolntimi of the Go\ein- 
meiit of India passing the Act No 17 of 1835, it w.is declared, tluif although the new law 
would not give to the gold mohui, and its subdivisions, the character of legal tender, the 
Governoi -general would, from time to time, fix (by pioclamation) the r.ite .it which they 
should be leceivcd and issued from public tieasuiies 111 lieu of silver. The late then fi\cd 
was that given in the Act as the denominative value of the mohur and Us siibilivisions. 

Some doubt appeals, howevGi,to have existed between 1835 and 1841, whether the gold 
coins would be leceived at the Goveiiinient lieasuiies. The suh-treasuiei at Cah'utt.i 
hesitated to leceive them. The proclamalion of Jaiiuaiy 1841, aiuhonsing then free receipt m 
payment of Goveinment demands at specified rales, was thcieforc issue’d, at tlie suggestion 
of the Mint Committee, with the double object of clearing up Ihc doubts upon the subject, 
anfl of giving a more free cnculation to the gold coins. But it does not appear that tlie 
ilclivenes of gold bullion to the Mint foi coinage increased ni consequeiico of the pci mission 
given by this proclamation, and the leuson doubtless wa.s, thai aftei adding the 0110 per 
cent, seignorage foi the coinage, no pi ofit would have lesulted fiom the <-\chauge of gold 
foi silvei. The case, however, is now eutiiely changed. The ))iice of liom 3 /. (J.s to 
3 (. 10 i. per 02 ., by which it is undcistood that gold has lately been pinchased in Aus- 
tralia (although in itself no critoiion of the ulliuiatc fixed value of gold in 1 elation to 
silv(r), affoids, teinpoiaiily at least, a vast Icmpfation to sjicculatois to "send it to Indi.i to 
obtain tlicie silvei 111 exchange, at the lates winch wcio fixed by the Govetumont at a lime 
when the fitsh discoveiics of gold vveie not thought of It w.is cleaily the duly of lhf‘ 
Government 10 take the measuies which they have .ulopled, to save the State fiom loss on 
account of the opeiatious of speculators. 

The question, howevci, of the piopncty of giving (ogold the charaetoi of lenul tender, to 
enable it to co-cii dilate with stlvci, is quite dislinct horn tli.U just noticed The fullovving 
lernaikh may help, by analogy, to clucia.itc this qiic«tion ^ 

Silvei was the staiidaid ot value in tins countiy (England) till the yoai 1774, altliough 
gold coins passed cuiieni at coitain fixed latcfi, and woio legal lendei. Jn 1774 it vva^ 
declaied by authoiity that silvei com should not be legal lende'i fbi sums above 25/ , and 
m 181(5 the picseiit ovei-iated silvei cunency was inlioduccd, being legal toiidci v>nlv to the 
extent of 4()s Piuctically, howevci, all laige payments weic made in gold subs* (picntly to 
the ^cal 1717, when the guinea was ovei-v/ilucd by being dcdaicd cquiv.ihnl to 2 ] .s. The 
lesult of tins measure was, that the new silvei coins vvcic exjioiied, and that none but worn 
and debased coins icmamod in emulation. The silvoi was expelled hv the gold, .diliou<*U 
Jut 57 veais aftei vvaids (fiom 1717 to 1774) silvei w.is noiiniially u legal tendei to auv 
amount 

Again, the finaiuial Instoiy of Fiance ufibids an instance of a sinnl.u cliaiaetei. Jbevi- 
ously to 17Sfj, the Loms d’oi was latod at ‘24 livres, vvlieii it was leally vvoith 25 Iivk's lo sols. 
By m.ikmg payment m gold, Uebtois would elcaily li.ive lost 1 livie ]() sol jjieci s oncveiy 
24 livies ot liabilities The iisnli was that gold payments wcic not ni.uJe, <md that <iold 
(dlthdugh ahgal tinclei) was neaily bainsheil fiom cnculation. Silvei alone b.c.ime inac- 
tically the cunency ot Fiance 

Retentlv 111 the United Siaics of Amenea, gold has been deel.iieil ilu' sole standaid of 
value, and ihe dollai piece has betn smmltaueoiis depiecialed in the same w.iy as the 
silvc'i cunency ot England, for the puipose ofiet.iming it m encnialion. ()lh(.lvvl^c it was 
foiesecn th.it silvei would altognhei disapjieai 

The Goveinment oi Belgium, foiesecmg the incoiiveuiriue likely to icsult both to the* 
people and the Goveinment, have ahaiidoiud the double stand.iid winch existed then up to 
last ye.ii, and have declaied silvei to be the sole standaid of value in Fiance, when' the 
double ‘-taiidaid is still maintained by law, ic is .suinnscd that a levoIuTiou in an ojipos.te 
diicction to that which occuried in 1785 will eie lung uike place, and that silver will be 
giadually expelled by the gold. The lecent enoimous coinages ol gold at the Mint of Fans 
justify this conviction. 

Upon questions affecting the cunency, howevei, one cannot write or speak with too 
much diffidence j yet why should it be supposed that the effects described above as having 

resulted 
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losulted in other countiies would not he piorluced in India if the double standaid (silver and J. C ilii'/t///, 

£>old) wtie to be now intioduced The case of the gold mohurs, to which it was attempted 

10 give cniieiKy in 176 G, at a higher than then natural value, as explained by Sii James 14 July 
Stewaii, should be boiiie in mind as a case vtiy much in point. It cannot be questioned 
that the naiuial tendcncv of the lecent discoveiies of gold, 01 lather of the incieaaed 
facilities with which gold is piodiiced, will be to deieiiorate its value This is the most 
piobable ellcct, although at present theie are no sti iking indications of it. Hence it may 
be assumeil th.it any exact lelative value now fixed as between gold and silver would be 
liable, at no dist.mt peiiod, to consideiable van.ition. Supposing gold to be declaied legal 
tende', all debts’^ will be discharged m it so soon as it becomes depicciaied below its nominal 
value, and then silvfi v\ill be expoitcd for the puiposc of buying gold. This will he ihe 
natural lesult so long as any undue irregularity of nominal value exists between the coins of 
the two metals, and the only leniedy would be the inconvenient, expensive, and altogether 
ohjpclioiiable one of changing eiihei the size or cleiioininative values ol the coins from time 
to tune. 

The efJect, however, of a change from a. silvci to a gold standaid in a nch countiy like 
England, wheie ihe tianssaciiouss of the people are of a magnitude sufficiently gieatto main- 
tain .10 extensive gold cuiiency, diffei-b mateiially fiom that which would icsult to the 
people of India. The moneiaiy tiaosaclions of the latter aie siill (as they ueie duiino* the 
Goveinmcnt ol Sii John tihorej of the most miniile description, uquiring, foi the ino.st*^>ait, 
the lowest denominations of silver cuiiency (the two and four-anna pieces), and oven lowei’ 
than these (the coppoi pyce and half-pyce pieces); the com last mentioned (half-pyce) le- 
piesuit^ l- 128 tli ot a lupee. It cannot be supposed that such a population could, to any 
extent, absoib a gold cuiiency, if thi' value of gold should connnue at any approximation to 
Its piescntvalue , and unless (which the boldest man will scarcely affirm) the point has now- 
been itachod at which the ichitive values of gold and silver can ‘•afely be dotcrnmied, it 
has been shown by the analogous cases of this countiy. Fiance, and Ameiica, that the coin 
which is lelatively the cheapei of the two will drive away the deaiei. 

We uiiive, then, at the concliMOu, that piactically two standaids of value cannot co- 
exist, and that although, in a wealthy country, compaiatively little injuiv may result fumi 
the double standard, the eflects lu India would be most seriously felt by the nia-sses of the 
population. 

82iS 8. Yon say that silver is the standard in India. Up to 183 . 5 , it was not 
the ‘'Ole standard 111 India, was it? — The Governraent certainly allowed gold to 
be coined upon certain terms, and to be received at the public treasury ; still T 
think, and 1 have so stated in that paper, that silver was practically the .standard. 

Sir James Stewart, who wrote upon the subject, and who was a great authority 111 
bye-gone limes upon these questions in India, declares positively tliat it was" so, 
anti he traces it back to the time of Akbar. 

8 j 8 q The proporlion that was established of 15 to 1, would surely prevent, 
under all present agpearaiiccs, any practical inconvenience ariMiig from the 
establishment of a double standard on that relative proportion, would not it?— - 
It might; but if the projiortioiis were so regulated as to give an undue lalue to 
gold over the silver, the effect would bo not to make it a standard at all 

8290. Is not that the pronortion in existence? — The Goveinment of India 
reserved to themselves the qiower of regulating the proportion ; that wa'j the 
proportion that was fixed. 

8291. Under that proportion, do you anticipate that gold would conic into 
India and buy up silver It was coming in very rapidly from Australia when 
the Government i^bued its proclamation. 

8292. Aie you aware what the prices of gold then was in Austialia?—! am. 

8293. What was it? — Less than 3 /. an ounce. 

8294. Are you aware what the price is by the last advices?— iJ 3 17 . 

8295 Though there may be for a time a low price on the introduction of gold, 
woiikl not the price be regulated by the price in this country, and inav wo not 
therefore suppose that that low price in India could not be a peruiaiicntly low 
price? — Tlicrc mu-jt be con&tant fluctuations in the absolute and relative value of 
of the metals, and whenever tlie one becomes depreciated, it must, I think, have 
the eflecl of displacing the other. 

82q 6. The effect which you might ajiprehend, when the price of gold in 
Austivilia w’as 606‘. an ounce, would not occur when it was 77^, would it ? — No. 

The Committee will observe, that the Government bail no power to re-issue tin* 
gold. Gold had ceased to be a legal tender, and under such circumstances the 

Government 
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j. C Mclvili, Fsq. Goverment would have had no alternative but to aend it home in bulk to England, 
or sell it in the market 

H July 1^53 ^297- III ^ country where, as you say, it is very difficult to transport moiie\, 

or make remittances fiom one place to another, would not it be desirable to mak(‘ 
a legal tender of the more precious and more easily portable metaU — There 
would bo a convenience m it m thac respect ; but I do not think it ^ould 
countervail the risk of injury to the people. 

8298. In what way would the injury be occasioned ? — I tliink that gold might 
become depreciated, and might he used for the purpose of abstracting silver; 
and silver is the metal which is most suited to the transactions of the [leople. 

8299. Sir C. Wood.] Would gold be us available for tlic* ordinary ments 
which the Government has to make as silver — If the Go\ eriiment declared it 
to be a legal tender. 

8300. Chairman.'] For remittance to this country gold would be jirefcrabh', if 
resort must be had to a remittance in specie? — Yes ; and there can be no doubt 
that the exchanges arc more easily adjusted between two countries luuiiig the 
same standard than between countries having dillerent standards 

8301. The whole question depends upon the proportion cstabhslied between 
the two precious metals, does not it? — It does; but there would bi‘ an inconve- 
nience in changing that proportion frequently. 

8302. Sir C. Wood.] Would gold be as available for the paynnuil of the 
troops as silver? — 1 think not; the native soldiery could not be paid in gold. 

8303. Chairman.] An objection has bi‘en made to the establEhuu'iit of gold 
as a legal tender, that it would be unfair towards the rccijiiciits of tlie diiidmids 
on the debt; wdth rc&pect to the debt created previous to 1835 , that oI)j(‘cti(m 
could not be made, could it? — 1 think not, liccansc gold was receivable at the 
public treasury wheu those loans were negotiated. 

8304. Sir T. H Maddock.] Did the Governor-general i)iit on re(‘0Kl any 
niujute explanatory of his reasons for the proclamation to whicli you hav(‘ 
referred ? — I think not. 

8305. Did he explain his reasons in any despatch t — There was a dis})atcii 
from the Government to the Court, and a despatch from the Court in answer, 
approving of wliat the Government hud done. 

8306 Can those documents be jiroduccd in evidence? — They can, if the 
Committee are pleased to call for them. 

8307. Mr. Ilai'dmge.] In the statement that has been refericd to of military 
charges, is the expense of the regular Bombay regiiiKints employed in Scimle 
included? — ^Tlic expenses of the regiments employed in Sciiide aie imdmled in 
the military charges of the Bombay Government, but toVliat exuuit they arij 
included in the Sciiide charges I am imuble to say positively. 

8308. Was there any increase to the number of the Bombay regiineuts in 

consequence of the annexation of Sdiide^ — There was an increase in the lloiniKiy 
diiny. * 

830C) Do you agree with a previous witness tliat a greatly dimiuislied military 
force may be inaiiiUimed 111 consequence ol there being now no oigainz'Ml ele- 
ments of lesistaiice^ — I should bo sorry to state ibat, unless it weie suj>[)orled 
by the opuiion of tlie Indian Goveriiiiieiir., which it is not. 

8310. Have not military w’ltnessos examined before this Committee i>i\eii it 
as their opinion tli.it tiie army could not safely be lediiced ?— They liavi', and 
Lord Dullioiibie li.ts asked for an increase m the Euiopeau cstablisliiueni 

8311. Do the papers leferied to give the coinpaiative e\pensi‘ of the Com- 
pany’s Eurojiean iegimeiit» and the Cluceu’s regiments? — Tli<it has been gneii 
m the inilitciry evidence. 

Gco'ige Gordon Maepherson, Esip, called 111 , and Examined. 

G. J. y<upheuo 7 i, 8312. (hainnmi.] I believe you liuvc been appointed the representative of 
the British Indian Association in this country, which association has picscnti^d 
a petition to the House, wbicli has b(‘eii referred to the Comraittec ^ — Ye'-, I liave. 

8313. 1 believe you are desirous of making some statements in confirmatioii 
of what is contained in that petition — I am. I went out to India in the Bengal 
medical service. I remained there consecutively for 31 yeais, dm mg vvhicfi 
time I served with Her Majesty’s European troops, the Bengal native cavalry, 

infantry. 
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iufantiy, and artillery. I was then removed to the civil station of Beauleah. 
While tliere I carried on indigo works and a silk business. At that time the 
Government of India traded largely, in fact they almost monopolised the whole 
of the silk business of the country ; but I was allowed, as a civil surgeon, to trade 
also 111 any of the products of the country. After being there for some years, 
and upon my promotion, I was removed to the civil station of Moorshedabad, 
and a few years afterwards the Company’s trade was stopped, when I became 
a purchaser of some of their filatures, at public auction m Calcutta. I returned 
to England in 1840 , and went back again to Bengal in 1845 , when I be- 
came a member of the firm of Carr, Tagore & Co. I remained there for two 
years, and returned early in 1847 , since which I have bi’en in Europe. 1 men- 
tion thus particularly what my avocations in India were in order that the 
Committee may be able to put questions to me upon such matters as from 
practical experience it may be supposed I have become acquainted with. During* 
my long residence in that countiy ; and from being employed as a professional 
man, and also having commercial business, I had many opportunities of becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with members of all the services, and also with the 
native community, from the Nawab of Bcng’al down to the humblest silk-spinner. 
In the .Od and 4 th parauraphs of the petition of the British Indian Association, 
tbe nativi's complain of being allowed only to hold the most subordinate offices, 
and that the evidence likely to be obtained before the Committee will be from 
persons more or less interested in the maintenance of the present system. Para- 
graph No. 10 relates to what is of great importance to the natives of India at the 
present moment, the constitution of a Legislative Council, which they consider 
ought to be distinct fiom the Executive. Sections 11, 12, and 13 , I also con- 
sider to be very important. 

8314. You concur in the opinions which are expressed in this petition ?~-ln 
almost all of thorn. 

S3 15. Will you state any points in which you differ from them'? — I do not 
think there arc any statements of any importance from which I differ. 

8310. Can you explain to the Committee by whom the petition was drawn 
up '? — By natives of Bengal exclusively. The British Indian Association is 
exclusivcdy native. 

8317. Sir T, 11 . Maddochl Will you describe to the Committee who are the 
])ersoiis whose names are first in this paper ; Raja Radhakand Badadar, Raja 
ICahki'ishna Baliatlar, Pertaub Cliimda Singh '? — They are zemindars, supposed 
to be men of very large fortune, in Bengal. 

8318. Are tluy p^sons of education '? — They are. 

8319. Are they persons of enlightened minds ^ — I should say they were. 

8320. Can YOU state what number of people in the Mofussil signed that peti- 
tion, as comj)ared vith the number of resident natives in Calcutta ? — I cannot do 
that; but I should suppose theie must be about the same number of signatures 
Horn the Molussil aiidfrom Calcutta 

8321. How many signatures are there to this petition ^ — I think 5 , 900 . 

8322 To what portions of the petition do you wish particularly to point the 
attention of the Committee ? — I should wish to point the attention of the Com- 
mittee particularly to the constitution of the Legislative Council, to the very 
inadequate state of the police, and to the resumption laws 

8323. With regard to llie Legislative Council, what arguments have you lo 
adduce in favour of the plan suggested by the petitioners? — I consider that the 
natives of India ought to be eligible as members of the Legislative Council; as 
fai as they have been trusted they have shown themselves admirably qualified 
cithci tor judicial or revenue offices; I conceive that if they aie debarred from 
entering the Legislative Council, it will be considered a very serious hardship; 
and natives of India arc particularly anxious to be represented in that Council, 
and It would appear only fair that they should be, considering that they pay the 
whole of the le venue and taxes of the country. 

8324. Chairman.'] The petitioners explain their views as to the construction of 
the Goverument at home ; have you anything to state which would illustrate 01 
corroboiate those views’ — No, I do not think it is necessary for me to go into 
that subject now. The Bill which is now being discussed in Parliament is to 
settle the form of the Home Government. 

8-325. Do you consider that in the views of the petitioners it will he regarded 
as a satisfactory settlement? — I do not think there will be any great objections, 
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6 . C. Mac, >!ieno«, on the part of the petitioners, to the proposed constitution of the Court of 
Esq- Directors. 

8326. Mr. Vernon Smith.] The present Bill is not what the petitioners usk for? 

34 July 1853. — 1|. jg they ask for. 

8327. They ask for a Council, half nominated by the Crown and half elected 
by a new body of constituents, altogether su^ierseding the mixed government of 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control ^ — I conceive they would rather 
retain the Board of Control than the Court of Directors ; but they think it 
impossible that the Board of Control should possess sufficient information, and 
therefore they have proposed a Board of Management, composeil of gentlemen 
well acquainted with Indian affairs. 

8328. Mr. Ellice.] They propose also that the Legislature in India, in what- 
ever manner it should be constituted, should have more of a popular character ; 
in what way would they propose 10 give it a more po]mlar character — In tlie 
fir-t place, they think that a Legislative Council should be established, and that 
the natives of the country should form a part of that Council. 

8329. By the expression “popular character,” is it intended that that Council 
should be named by the Crown, or by the authorities m Iiidui, or that there 
should be the means of election by the natives introduced ^ — 1 should jiroposc 
that there should be certain parties nominated by the Crown for the Legislative 
Council, and that the remainder should be appointed by the Government of 
India, but that it should be open to all parties. 

8330* That is the only sense, then, in which the petitioners mean to give a 
more popular character to the Council of India ? — ^They may have meant, and 
at one time J believe they were anxious, that persons sliould lie appointed to the 
Legislative Council in the same mode as they are in our colonics. 

8331. Solely by the nomination of the Crown, 01 authorities delegated by the 
Crown? — ^Ycs. 

8332. Mr. Hardivge] How many natives is it proposed to havti in the 
Council ^ — ^The petitioners propose that there should be three. 

8333. Are you of opinion that throe natives in the Legislative Council would 
represent the feelings and sentiments of the whole native community at large? 
— I do not conceive that lliey would represent the icelingb of the natives at 
large, but I tliiiik they would be of very great use in tlie Legislative Council. 
The other members of that Council might obtain a great deal of inforinatiou 
fioiii them, which they could otherwise by no possibility obtain. There are very 
many things relating to their religion and prejudices with wliicli the other mem- 
bers by that means would become acipiaintcd, wdiich they*night not otherwise 
be aware of m fonniiig rules and regulations. 

8334. Cannot they obtain that information now — I think it is very difficult 
indeed to do so ; I have heard it stated in evidence here, that tlieie would be 
no difficulty in obtaining information from the natives bypiiy iiKunber of the 
Legislative Council who thought proper to ajiply to them. Now I think the 
same witness stales, 111 another part of Ins evidence, that it is an extremely diffi- 
cult tiling to ascertain irom a native what his views may be upon any sulqeet, till 
he has ascertained what the view and intention of the party (picstioning him 
ma/ be, particularly if that jiarty happens to be a person in power. I therefore 
conceive it must he a verv difficult thing to obtain information upon all nice 
points, a knowledge of which appears to me absolutely nccossaiy ; and I also 
conceive that the infoimation thus obtained must be of a descnjition that very 
few men w^ouUl like to legislate 011 

8335. Does not tlie publication of the diafts of Acts enable them to meet 
togetliei, and give thou opinions before such Acts are passed — It does , they do 
give their opinions and make reiiioiistranccs, but tliey are not attendcil to ; 
I mean that they produce no effect. 

833b. Do you make that assertion generally, or wdili respect to any particular 
Act'^ — I would refer to one particular Act ; Act 21, of 1860 , the "natives are 
much alarmed at this Act, which they consider viol.ites the express rules of the 
Hindoo law’, by allowing persons excluded from caste, whether on account of 
immoral or infamous conduct, 01 change of religion, to inherit ancestral 
property. 

833 /• Chamnau.] Do you concur in that view ? — Ido, 

8338. Mr. Hardmge.] Do you conceive that a native in the Council would 

be 
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be looked upon with any Jealousy by his fellow countrymen ? — I cannot conceive a. Macjjhenon, 

an^ thing of the so»t. ^ Esq. 

i^339 Sir T, H. Maddochi] Are you of opinion that if three or four native 

gentlemen were appointed as members of this Legislative Council, they would H July 1853. 
exercise much or any influence upon the deliberations of the Council collectively ? 

— I am very sure that they would exercise a great deal of influence, and that 
they would, in all probability) frequently give such reasons to parties who were 
more \iolent than themselves as would induce them to withdi’aw a great deal of 
opposition which otherwise would be given to any proposed enactment. 

8340. Chairman.} Supposing three to be the number, from what parts of 
India ^^ould jou recommend their selection ? — I would select them from Bengal, 

•Madras, and Bombay. 

8341. Would those three persons represent the feelings, and the creeds, and 
the opinions ot all the natives throughout our empire ? — To a certain extent they 
would ; and I think it would be highly gratifying to the natives to find that 
lliev weic considered eligible for situations of very great trust. 

8342. Mr. Manglts.'\ Do you think it would be gratifying to a Mahomedaii, 
of the North-western Provinces, if a Hindoo of Bengal was put into*tlie Legis- 
lative Council ? — I think it is very probable it might not be gratifying to him, 
but I do not think he w’oiikl object to it. 

8343. Would he feel any particular gratification ?— -That is a question I am 
not able to answer. 

8344. Do you think, generally, the people of the North-western Pro\ inces 
would feel themsel\es to be represented in any manner by a native of Bengal r — 

I might qualify my first answer by advising that there should bo a member 
of the Legislative Council from tlie North-western Provinces, whicli would remder 
It necessary to ha\ e four. 

8345. Even with four members, looking to the size of those provinces, and 

the great difference of religion and customs which exist, would that number 
afford any adequate representation ? — I think it would ; at all events it would 
enable the members comprising the Legislative Council to ascertain, in a great 
measure, what the views and feelings of the natives were upon various, minute 
points of which they must otherwise be ignorant. " 

S346. Are not th*^e members of the Legislative Council almost invariably, if 
not invariably, men of groat and varied experience m the different branches of * 
the service, and who, in those subordinate situations which they previously held, 
liavc been lu the habit of hoLliug close and familiar intercourse with the natives, 
and have become jery well acquainted with their opinions and feelings ^ — I am 
not aware that there has been any Legislative Council hitherto separated from 
tlie Executive, and that is one of the great objections which is entertained. 

8347. Arc not the men who form the Executive Council, and who also form 
the Legislative Council, men of gre.it and extended experience and knowdedge 
of the natives ? — Most decidedly they are. 

8348. Are they altogether devoid of the means of knowing what the native 
opinions are; have not they passed a great part of their lives m close com- 
m anion with the nati\c&, and would it add much to their stock of knowledge to 
have a native collcdgue by their side for the shoit period they sit in the Legis- 
lative Council ? — I conceive, as I said before, that it w’ould be of very great 
nnpoitance, even to those gentlemen, whatever may have been the ainouut of 
their experience in Inditi, that they should have the assistance of natives while 
(Icliberatiug upon the laws winch arc to he enacted for the natives of that 
countiy. 

8349. You speak of natives having shown aptitude in judicial and leveuue 
business, and you seem to consider that as a test of their qualification lor legis- 
lative duties ; do you think it nccessaril}" follows that a man wdio has shown 
ability as deputy collectoi* or a sadder ameeu must be qualified for the post of 
a legislator'^ — Very lar from it. But 1 would beg to state that I gave that 
opinion of the natives only as far as they have been tried : they have not been 
tried m any very important office, and I conceive that it w'ould only ho fair tliai 
they should have an opportunity of showing whether they arc or are not entitled 
to be trusted 

8350. I understood you to sav that the aptitude they have snowii fo'* icvenue 
and judicial offices would prove that they are qualified to be legislators? — 

I w oiilcl not argue from that that tliey were necessarily w'ell quali&d as legis- 

0 10. M3' ‘ lators. 
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G,G Mavphcson, lators, diiy more than I \\oul(l argue that a gentloinaii who luul perloniied tlic 
dutieb of noKtmaster-penrrftl in Onlfiiltn V'i* .1 . . 
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nxrii j^uuinjuiau wno luui i)erioniie(l the 
dutieb of postmaster-general m Calcutta, sJiould be considered (|iialijficd to sit oa 
the judicidl bench. 

8357 . Do you suppose, if those native gentlemen of whom you speak had been 
colleagues of Lord William Beulinckiii the Leoislatixe Council, tluw would have 
agreed ni the abolition of the suttee, for example ?— T'hat is a (juestiou which ii 
IS i^ery difhcult to answer ; I cannot state what the natives would have done ;2o 
years ago , but I do not think it is altogether fair to judge of them by what th(‘v 
might have thought or done 20 years ago, when they were uneducated, compan'd 
with what they arc at present. 1 cannot tell what they might lm\(‘ tloii<‘ at that 
time; but iny belief, is that now there are no men likely to lx* a})p<)int(‘d to the 
Legislative Council, who would object to doing away with suttee, or any other 
cruel or harharous rite. 

inderstaiid you tl.a^ yon ngivo with the potilionois us t,. 
the injustice of the law winch entitles a convert froiii llio Hiinloo veliuiou to any 
other religion to succeed to his patrimonial property ?- All tlic laws of fudia 
t m strong on the point ol doing nothing that would inlerforu with 

chuto'®d]ufhVr‘'!f'f‘''‘‘ ' tliinkthat the last 

chaitei alludis to that very particularly Coiisoqnciitly the natives did not 

p^ndiees^^^^^^^^^ be ouaeted which decidedly interfored with their religioi.; 

aiiv^cLn^nfiV^r'""'' '* «'*tb justice that a man should bo suhiect to 

itT rrT- whatever tor a conscientious change in Ins reli- 

gious belief ^—raking the view of an Englislinmn, [ do not think so; hut I am 
speaking now of the Mahomedaus and Hindoos of India. 

. ^ 354 * there should he two views of what is iust* is not 

ustieo mflex.hle?-Wo may hau. very strong views as to m,; ow..^ com. eti.e 
«1 conduct, horn the opimons we entertain on religious matters 1 would curl 
taiiily allow the saiiie to a Hindoo or a Mahomodan. Wc may siipiiose we .ire 

u invr''^ v(>ry consistently with our religion in putting a stop 

0 any la v winch pivivents conicrts to mu- religion ; ior tl.at a, noa e 

he. n the intention of tins Act, 21 of 1830 . It i^ouW appeal toTml been .We 
at (he instigation of tho imssioiiaiies, who addressed tin Goveruor-oeuerd on 
tl.e subject when lie was absent from Calcutta. <^01011101 g.iici.d on 

to *!fmnive‘’.,n"Vn,d.T 3'“" « «"l'l be )Ust 

■- i- 

to fyiiethe! the !n°'^ '“^11100, wfthout ally ref..rein.e 

to i/JictliLi the man goes tiom en-or to truth or from truth to error to dei-in’e 

him q( any rights ho might pos.»css on aceomit of a chano-e in liis reliuions 
Miec-I do not see that wo have any right to do w.^^g 'lliat'y.'d^r:; 

8357. Thequcslinm is, whether it is doing wrong ?— If it has been -ilwiv 

8338 Chan mm, ] The opinion which is stated in the petition yon hehev.. to 
he the genend opinion ™teitai„edln tlio nativs of lmlnlf_I d^V^cidedi; 

i.omM.’, \ ^ ] With reg,nd to that law. Act 21 of 18 r.o miii- 

1 o I.I^ leasons could have been assigned which would haic heeii s.itisfaetorv to 

fitU.i.rih'it diat Aet T ““ "“’'bl if Inivo been ino,-,. 

It.en e.,i,fh..l ' should not Inive come into ojieiation with resin tt to persons 
subject ” a'lypaiticnlar rights I think there can be no doubt upon that 

Cmuied i ^' 1 “ °f' nffUf’es. mto the Legislative 

they would eserc'l e^ "tf ’ r-' * i*'*'*i '“'S'"**®'**.! f-bat the nifiucnco which 
.supml fdSittinv Tn'’ ,i A,"""”' would not ho so great as you 

tl.e fl i’ '^'bmfting also that those native members would not fully represuut 

oi- o±ouTh.p -“r India sin, To 

of llm peonie of be flir more satisfactory to the bulk 

— Mv oZion f.l * were native membeis of the Legislatiie Council '? 

^ ^ decided upon that subject, viz , that the whole of the naiivi's 

of 
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of India would be pleased that there should be some member belonging lo the g. G. Muephersm^ 
native community in the Legislative Council. Esq. 

8361. Whether the introduction of a number of natives into the Legislative 

Council Wv)uld be a benefit or not, are you aware of any disadvantage which i 4 d«lyi 853 » 
attend it *1 cannot possibly think of any disadvantage ; there would only be a 
small number ; I conceive that thei e could be no disadvantage whatever ; even if 
they showed any determination of resisting the views and wishes of their fellow 
members, they would always be outvoted. 

8,^62. In case Parliament should not attend to this application of your con- 
stituents, and should not sanction the appointment of any natives to tlie Legisla- 
tive Council, what course would you suggest by which the natives might obtain 
redress in case of injury done to them by the Legislature of India, or what mode 
of presenting remonstiances to some superior authority would there be in such a 
case ? — I am aware ot no mode that they could adopt, except petitioning Parlia- 
ment. It appears to me to be altogether throwing away time to petition the 
Government m India against what they have done; they have never been known 
lo undo any orders which they may have passed. Tlie only course which appears 
to me to be open to the natives is that which I have stated. 

8363. 'riien you consider it much wiser to prevent that legislation beforehand 
than to rely upon a relief from it afterwards ? — Most assuredly ; and also to pre- 
vent agitation in the country. 

8364. Mr. Hardtiige.'] Do you know any native at this moment who would 
be properly qualified to take Ins seat 111 the Council ^ — I think I know* two or 
three. It is some time since I left India, but from my knowledge of men then, 

I should say tliorc are tw'o oi’ three of my acquaintance, which of course is now 
very limited, who would bo so qualified. 

8365* Chairman.'] Will you point out to the Committee any particular 
clause in the petition which you think it important to refer to, and state your 
own views upon it? — The constitution of the civil service is a very important 
subject. 

8366 Mr. Spooner .] Do you fully concur in what is stated in the petition 
upon that subject^ — I do. 

8367. Chairman.] And in the remedies which are proposed ? — And in the 
remedies which are proposed. 

8368. You think the institution at Hailoybury should be broken up ? — "Ws, 
and that the civil service should be open to competition on the port of Europeans 
and natives ; in fact, to all the w'orld. 

8369. I observe hi tlie petition there is an objection raised to the age of those 
who are employed in the exercise of judicial functions ; no limit is stated as to 
age. Can you recommend any particular limit ? — From my own experience 
and knowledge, I should say that this is a point of the utmost importance. I 
have seen bo\s (when I say boys, I mean peisoiis under 20) put into charge of 
some of tlie largest districts of Bengal. 

8370. In what capacity ? — As magistrates. I have sometimes known them 
even appointed as judges to conduct the cm rent business of the office; that was 
only a temporary arraiigement, m consequence of the absence of the judge from 
sickiK'SS or upon business. I conceive the nomination of such young men, with- 
out any test as to their qualification, is one of the most crying evils connected 
with the country. 

8371 Is there any picvious examination ^ — At the time Iain s]>eakiiig of 
there was only the slight examination iiccc'^sary to enable ihem to pass the 
College at Calcutta, which merely ascertained that they possessed certain pro- 
ficiency in two native languages. 

8372 Arc you aware that the system has been considerably changed since 
that period? — I am aware that theie has been a very recent change, which I 
highly approve of; and I am cerlain that iny constituents cannot fail to approve 
most highly of the tests which are now' instituted, before admitting young men 
to assume such very serious resjioiisibilitie^ 

8373. At what age should you think a European fit to exercise m India tlie 
functions of a magistrate or collector ^ — I should say it very much depends upon 
the ability of the person , if a very able man, I should think after eight ycais" 
service he might be entrusted w'lththe appointment of a magistrate. 

8374. That would be the remedy which you would recommend for what the 
petitioners consider to be an evil, that no peison should be appointed as a inagis- 
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G. G Matphetsonj trate till lie had been eight years in India ? — I do not consider that the only 
remedy which is necessary ; it is one of them. 

8375. Sir J. W, lioyg,\ Have you ever known a gentleman put 111 entire 

14 Julv 18.53. charge of a district, as judge or magistrate, before he had been three years in th(' 

service ^ — Yes, I think I have known instances ; when 1 say in the service, 1 
mean from the time he has left college. 

8376. What is the appointment which a gentleman gets in the civil HGr\icc 
upon leiniiig college'? — They used formerly to get the apiioiiilnient of assistant 
to a magistrate or judge, and, indeed, they now get those appointments , they 
are placed there for a short time, and, according to the exigencies of the si'rvice, 
they are either kept there or removed. 

8377. Do you remember any instances of a gciitleinan being jmt in charge of 
a district before he had been three years in India ? — Never permancnily 
appointed, 

8378. Then, perhaps you speak of a casualty occurring, in coiiscijuencc of the 
absence of a superior officer, when a person has been appointed to diseluirgc his 
duty for a short time during his absence ^ — I am speaking of such a case. 

8370. You are merely speaking of a man casually discharging the duty for a 
short time, in consequence of the absence of his sujierior '? — 1 am ; hut at the 
same time, I beg to state that I do not think any such casualty should exist in a 
well-regulated country. There ought always to be some jiersiin of sutlieieiit 
standing to undertake duties of such amazing ini])ortauce as that of a niagistr.ite 
111 a district extending perhaps for 120 miles. 

8380. Are you awari^ of the age at which young men can go to llaileylmr) r 
— I heliGvc It is either 10 or 18 . 

8381. It is 17 . Being 17 , as they must be two years at Ilail(‘ybiiry, and are 
allowed some time after leaving Haileybnry before jiroceeding to India, and as 
they must pass iu t\io languages before tliey can enter at all upon the discharge 
of any duty, do you think it is possible that what you have stated to the Com- 
mittee can be correct, that u young man under the age of 20 has liemi in ch.irg<‘ 
of an entire district? — I thought the ago for admission to Haileybnry was 10 ; 
I may have made a mistake lu saying that he was under the age of 20, Init it 
certainly was a very young man, who had only lieen for a veiy short time in tlie 
country, and consequently could know very little of the importriut duties which 
woie assigned to him. 

8382. By speaking of him as under 20, you merely meant to express to the 
Committee that he was a }oung man? — Yes. 

8383. Mr. How long have the rules of examination of which you 

speak been in force? — I think only within the last two years 

8384. Having been 111 force within the last twu) years, and a part of tliose 
rules being that civil servants cannot obtain cerium gradations iu advanceiiient 
till they have passed the first and second examination aftei they have been 111 
the Mofu«sil, how is it that, consistent with the statement here, wdiich inusl Inne 
been written since those rules w^ere adopted, that “ they aie ported to inipoitant 
officer at an extremely early age, without the certainty, without even a reasiui 
able jirobdbility, of their possessing the requisite qualifications ” ? — Those exami- 
nations have just commenced. 

8385. You wall see that this is written iu the present tiuisc, and not as refer- 
ring to a past state of things'? — Tins petition must be considered as a compLiint 
oi the mode in which things have been done for the last 20 year.*. 

83 8G Then it is a coinjil.iiiit of giievuiices which have ceased to exist hey 
have not ceased to exist, I suspect there aie very few of those gontleineii who 
luue passed their last ex.niii nations^ who an* now porfonning jmblic duties, 

8387. The lulc is, that tney cannot succeed to certain offices till they liave 
passed one or both of those c.\aunnations , no man can be a niagistralc, for 
example, under the rules till he luis pa?s'cd the second examination ; how is 
that iact consistent with this siateiuont ? — That is a hiw whicli has been \ery 
leceiitly enacted, and in all probability it may have been enacted knowing iluil 
all matters connected with the det.ul of Indian business might come before 
Parliamrat at the present moment. If it has been found necessary now to make 
those laws as to qualification, the same reasons surely must have existed long 
ago. 

8388. Does not it appear that, the complaint is brought lorward after the 
grievance has ceased to exist? — The Government may have instituted those tests 

of 
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ofoiialification, but it has not had an opportunity of judging of the rebult of GM. Mncphe's<)v.^ 
them. ‘ . 

8380 The petitioners do not state that they have not Imcl an opportunity of 7 1 
judging how far these tests ha^c renioclied the grievance, Iiiit they state, on the H « « y 1 j *■ 
otlicr hand, tliat the grievance still exists, without making any reference to the 
tests, or any allusion to any endeavour made by the Government to remedy the 
state of things of which they complain^ — I am not at all surprised that they 
blioiild speak verv strongly of the hardships which they have endured fi’om the 
mode 111 which justice has been administeicd in India. I am inybclf a wdtuesb 
as to what the natives and what sometimes Europeans have suffered in the inte- 
rior, from the mode in which the business has been conducted. I may mention 
a case of my own. I beccime a purchaser of Rangamuity, wdtliin 14 miles of 
Alooishedahad, one of the principal fillatiires belonging 10 the Company. I jnir- 
chased it at public auction in Calcutta in 1835 . This residency had a certain 
amount of land attached to it, on which a certain rent of about 1,200 rupees a 
year w'as to bo paid. On purchasing that property, of course I supposed that I was 
purchasing whatever rights the Government possessed in their commercial capa- 
city, and that they were transferred to me as purchaser of the property. A very- 
few months after I had paid for the property, I was mformerl that the collector 
had resumed more than half of the land, and alienated it from me. Though I 
had seen a g]*eat many very despotic actions done men in power, I could 
scarcely believe that this could be carried out ; but 1 issued orders to my 
people to resist the removal of the crops. The collector who assessed the 
land, happened at the same time to be the magistrate, and in his capacity as 
magistrate, lie put my people into prison. I had no information or notice 
of any description given to me till this occurred. I remonstrated with the 
collector and with the commissioner; and for five years the question was 
sent from one collector to another, and from one commissioner to another. 

I think theie rvorc throe collectors and three commissioiierb. Just before my 
dcjiarturo from the country, I requested an uudieiice of Lord Aiiclvland, the 
Govenior-Guneriil, and 1 stated to him this grievance; and X also stated to his 
Lordship that if it required live years for a European to obtain any redress lor 
a grievance ol this nature, it mubt require a great deal longer ibr a native. 

The case was not brought to a close even when I left the country. By a calcu- 
lation of one of the collectors, it was supposed that luy loss, from lieiug depiived 
of those lands, must have amounted to upwards of 40,000 rupees. I proposed 
that if 10,000 rupees were given to me, and all further litigation and inquiry 
ceased, I would be willing to take that amount. Three months after I left the 
country, the amount was paid to my agents. 

8300. Chairman.] When did this occur — This occurred in 1835 ; and in 
1840 I received the compensation. 

8391. Mr. Mangles.'] Do not you think that this difficulty might have been 
avoided if you had not ordered your servants to resist the authority of the 
officers, but m the first instance had instituted an appeal from the proceedings of 
the culloctor ? — I was not aware ot any authority by which T could bo deprived 
of that which I had purchased from the Govcinment. I could not conceive that 
a Government officer could be authorised, m his position of a revenue officer, to 
deprive me of that which 1 had purchased from the Government m their com- 
mercial capacity. 

8392. Did you never hear in this country of a dispute between two indivi- 
duals as to the specifications of a sale, whether it did or did not include certain 
articles? — I have heard of such disputes, but I very sti’ongly suspect if any gen- 
tleman were to purchase property, and had that property delivered over to him, 
and then found it was alienated from him, he would resist the removal of the 
crops until it was ascertained whether the party had a light to pass such an 
order. 

8393. Forcibly ^ — Yes, I think I should do so forcibly. 

8394. Chairman ] Will you state the name of the Government officer of whom 
you complain ? — I am unwilling to mention any name The Government officer 
was the collector and magistrate, Mr. Robert Torrens ; he was a friend of my 
own. 

8395. Sir/. W. Hogg.] You appealed from this collector’s decision to the 
commissioner ? — Y es. 
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C G Macphersout S396. Was the decision of the commissioner adverse to your claim also ? — Tlie 
Esq. commissioner was Mr. Welby Jackson; he at last reported to the Board of 

Revenue what he considered I was entitled to. He, by some calculation, which 

34 July 1853. neither I nor any person to whom I submitted the letter could ever com- 
prehend, stated that he thought 1 was entitled to about 700 iiipocs for having 
been dispossessed of this land. 

8397. Mr. Maf'^gles.] Were you to have the land back? — No, I never had the 
land back. 

8398. Sir J. W. Hogg.'] The collector and the commissioner were ])oth of 
opinion that, under the terms of the sale, you were not entitled to the land, 
whether that opinion was right or wrong — It was not the oj)iniou of all the 
commissioners ; I mentioned that there were three. 

8399. It was the opinion of those two gentlemen you have mentioned ; Mr. 
Torrens and Mr Welby Jackson were of opinion that, under the terms of the 
sale, you were not entitled to the possession of that land which you claimed r — 
I suppose Mr. Torrens was of opinion that I was not entitled to it, or he would 
not have deprived me of it, 

8400. And Mr. Welby Jackson confirmed that opinion ? — He did so far ; but 
I should mention, that shortly after I was deprived of this land, the collector, 
Mr. Torrens, was removed, and another collector, Mr. Pierce Taylor, was desired 
to investigate the matter. Mr. Taylor conceived that I was entilh'd to a very 
large amount. Mr. Jackson, the commissioner, did not think so, and h<‘ reporU*d 
to the Board of Revenue that he thought 700 rupees, or thereabouts, would be 
suflBcient to recompense me for any loss I might have sustained. I remonstrated 
to the Boaid of Revenue against this. 

8401. Did the Board of Revenue confirm the decision ol Mr Welby Jackson ? 
— The Board of Riwenuo did not confirm the decision of Mr. Welby Ja(‘ksou ; it 
objected to the decision, and I believe 1 entirely owe that (0 a gentleman who 
had acted as a eoimnissioncr for some time, at Moorshadabad, Mr. Lowis, oiui 
of the most able officers who has ever been in India in the Revenue Depart- 
ment ; he was aware of the facts of the case, therefore it was very particularly 
iuquited into. 

8402 What was the decision of the Board of Revenue ? — The Board of Revenu(‘ 
remonstrated with tlie conmiissioiier, and showi'd, I believe, the fallacy oi Ins 
reasoning. After' this the Board of Revenue proposed that [ should lx* p,ud 

6.000 rupees, and not 700 rupees. My answer was, that if 1 was not entitii'd to 
all I asked, I could not be entitled to anything, because it had been shown (hat 
mv losses v\ero a great deal more than the amount which I apjdied for. Without 
any fuithcr investigation, so far as I am aware, the Goveinor-gener.d, Lord 
Auckland, considered it was a case of very great injiistie(‘, and he awarded 

10.000 rupees, the full amount claimed by me. 

8403. Mr. Welby Jackson, I believe, is now a judge of the Siuldci Court, the 
highest court m the country ? — lie is. 

8404 Neither the Goveruoi -General nor the Board of Revenue, nor any otlun* 
authority, declared ym were entitled to the laud, nor gave it lo you ? — The land 
reuiaiiied in tlie hands of the ryot'^, to whom it was given by the colh'ctor, and, 
as fur as I am aware, reinams with them at the present day. \ liave mentionoil 
this case merely meidentully, and to show the impropriety of joiniTig the appoint- 
ments of inagistiate and collector 

8405. Mr. Alcmgle^.] Why did not you prosecubj tlie GoverniiKmt, or the 
Government officer, in the courts of law ^ — 1 have had inueli experience of suits 
ill the native courts, as an mdigo-plaiiter and as a e()minereial man, and I conies'^ 

I w^ds always particularly anxious to avoid them. 

^ 8406. Sii J W Hogg ] You said that Mr. Torrens, the collector, who w«is 
of opinion that you were not entitled to the laud, was a [leisonal friend of your 
own? — lie was 

8407. 'SVhatever mistake in judgment he may have made, must have been 
a purely conscientious mist.ikc ? — i'hat is very possible, 

8408. He w'as a clever man, was not he? — I should say so. 

8409. And Mr. Welby Jackson, I believe, was u very superior man; a man 
standing very high m the service, both in point of talents and acquaintance with 
the usages of the country, judicial and revenue ? —I think so. 


8410. Sir 
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8410. Sir T. H. Haddock.] I observe that the petitioners arc favourable to G. G. Macpheuon, 

a union of the Sudcler and Supreme Courts ; is that the case ? — 'J’hat is the Esq. 
feeling of the native’s of Bengal, to a great extent. 

8411. Sii[)posing that this union takes place, do they contemplate that justice ^4 July 1853. 
shall be administered in this amalgamated court in the Company's name, or in 

the name of the Queen’— Really I do not think they have given that sufficient 
consideration. 

8412. One of the judges would be a Queen’s judge, would he not?— Yes, or 
two perhaps. 

8413. In whose name would he administer justice ? — That is a question which 
I do not understand ; I do not understand how the amalgamated court could 
work. 

8414. Have you any suggestions to make on behalf of the petitioners with 

regard to the police and the magistracy, with which they seem to be very much 
dissatisfied? — ^Tliey are extremely dissatisfied with the police and the magis- 
tracy. I think all the e\idcnce whicii has been obtained before this Committee, 
amounts to this, that the police was in a fearful state when the Company 
assumed the charge of tiie countrv, and it is not much better now. ^ 

841 5. Chairman^^ Do you wish to state any view’s beyond those which are 
set forth in the petition as to the imjirovement which it is" desirable to make in 
the police^ — The petitioners state various alterations which they consider would 
be impro\cments, and it appears ubbolutoly necessary that somkhiug should be 
done. It appears by a return made to Pai liameut, that the whole amount of expen- 
diture lor the police is little more than ten lacs of rupees per annum in Bengal. 

The reason assigned for the inefficiency of the police is the want ot means ; that 
the Government have not had sufficient means to apply to the improvement 
of the police. It strikes me that this is a very inadequate reason for the 
Government to assign after having had the country so long in its posses- 
sion ; and wdiatcvcr means it may have possessed, or whatever claims there 
may have been upon those means (and I know they have been very great from 
wars and other circumstances which the Government could not foresee, and for 
which they may not be responsible), still, I conceive one of the first duties of 
the Governnieni was to sec that a sufificient amount was placed aside to render 
the ])olicc efficient. We know that dacoitees and gang robberies are of daily 
occurrence. I know that for one dacoitee which is reported 50 occur, and the 
more active and intelligent a magistrate may be, the greater amount of crimes 
will always appear in his reports Everything is not reported to a bad magistrate. 

Some magistrates assume the power of punishing the darogahs and other police 
officers in the severest manner, because they cannot lay hold immediately of the 
perpetrators of crime ; and of course, if the man knows that he will be severely 
punished under such circumstances, ho will not report a crime. The zemindars 
again are severely punished because they do not report crimes committed on their 
ov\ 11 estates. Now it is very possible that some of those things may occur without 
the zemindars being at all aware of them, and it has frequently occurred that 
men have been fined who have not been at all near the place where the crime 
has been stated to have been committed 

8416. Do you consider that the statement of the case here is correct, and tliat 
the reniedies suggested are those which are most desirable to be introduced ? — 

Yes, I do. 

8417. Sir 2 H. Haddock. \ With regard to works of public utility, are there 
any suggestions which you have to ofier, m addition to the general complaint 
whicii is contained in the petition’ — The natives complain, and it is a grievance 
which has been long felt in India, of the want of roads There is onlv one large 
trunk road at present of any very great importance in India. ‘‘Ihey also com- 
plain bitterly ot the great delay w’hich has taken place in the introduction of 
railways. 

8418. Is a part of their complaint to this elfect, tliat tiicre are considerable 
surplus ferry funds, and that theie are considerable canal revenues in the Govern- 
ment Treasury, which the Government ought to apply to works of public utility ? 

— Yes ; that has been long considered a veiy great Jiardsliip, that the amounts 
derived from those ferries are not employed lor rendering the rivers navigable,, 
which do not appear to have become more navigable since the ferries were 
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tT. G. Mucphenon, placed there ; they also complain bitterly of the money which has been received 
from those ferries not being applied to local improvements 

8419. A great number of the petitioners are men of large landed property and 
H July 1853. wealth ’—they are. 

8420. There is a raiU\ay now being formed in Bengal, is there not'^ — 
There is. 

8421. In which a capital of one or two crores of lupees is invested? — 
Yes. 

8422. Are you aware whether any of your constituents, the petitionerh, have 
advanced a large portion of their superfluous wealth towards those undertakings ? 
— I am not aware what amount they may have advanced for such an undertaking, 
but I am aware that a good many shares were taken by natives in 1846 , when a 
railway was proposed from Calcutta to Rajmabal, by a company called the 
Great Western of Bengal. This line was stated by various parties to be alto- 
gether impracticable. A paper, called “ The Friend of India,” considered it 
was madness to attempt anything of that sort, and would hear of nothing but 
a railway which was to start from Calcutta and to run direct to Mirzapore. 
According to the sketch given, that hue of railway would have run away com- 
pletely from all the producti\e part of the country. Various parties showed, 
and all the natives of India were perfectly aware, that it was impossible that 
such a railway could pay, consequently very few apjdied for shares in that rail- 
way, but there were a great many who applied for shares in the railway which 
was to connect Calcutta with the Ganges. 

8423. A number of the petitioners are zemindars, possessing oxtensi\e tracts 
of territory, are they not .* — Yes, they are. 

8424. Do they make any roads in their own territories — There are roads. 
Those parties who have very large zemindaries insist very frequently upon their 
ryots keeping up a certain line of road. 

8425. If the Supreme Government of the country maintains efiiciently all the 
great trunk lines of road, arc you of opinion that those great zemindars ought 
not to consider themselves responsible for making and keeping up the smaller 
district roads ? — I conceive that they are sufficiently taxed already. 

842 G. What tax does a zemindar pay to the State < — The zemindar pays, in 
fact, the whole of the revenue of the State. It is levied upon liis property. 

8427. He pays onc-half the ical rent of his property, is not that the ease ; 
that is to say, ho is allowed to hold land which belongs to the State, and 
have half the rent which the State could obtain for it from any other person ? — 
Yes. 

8428. Out of that large surplus rent which is allow'cd to remain with this 
zemindar, should not he perform those various duties of making roads and other 
works which he complains the Go^crnment lias neglected — T think it is more the 
duty of the Government to perform those works than the duty of the zemindars. 
It is stated that the Government have not generally had the means of doing what 
^vas necessary to render the police more efficient, and for carrying out various 
improvements in the country ; but at the time the Government had a purjdus 
re\enne (wliich I well recollect), the Government did not think of applying that 
surplus to the removal of those objections, but they conceived that that surplus 
■should be applied, in some mode or other, to pay off the debts of the civil 
service. 

8429. Do not you imagine that these petitioners, under the circunislaiices 
which you have described, arc less entitled than any other of the Queen’s sub- 
jects in India to make this complaint; that because tlie Govcinmcut has not had 
sur}>lus funds they have not executed all the works of utility in Bengal which the 
petitioners might have desired’ — I do not sec why they should iinike those im- 
provements. 

8430. The Government has made over to those very zemindars who are among 
these petitioners a magnificent kingdom, at an assessment of 2,000,000 /. a year 
less than it could be assessed at if it were in the hands of the Government of the 
present day? — That may be a misfortune which the Government of India now 
-suffers fiom. 1 suppose that the question alludes to the settlement made by 
Lord Cornwallis. I do not conceive that the Government has any right to 
complain of that settlement, however much they mav sufier from it. 


8431. Are 
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8431. Are not those petitioners the last men in India who should come for- 
ward with this complaint against the Government of not having done all that 
they could require in consequence of a deficiency of funds ; whereas if it had 
not been lor the gieat advantages which have been conferred on these very 
petitioners, the Government would have had sufficient funds to perform those 
and a great many other useful works ? — I am unable to answer that question. 

^ 8432. Chairman ] Have you anything further which you wish to siate to the 
Committee ? — I may state that I ha’vc been oidy very recently apj)ointed agent 
for the British India Association, and that if time were allowed me, I could 
adduce evidence on the subject of the petition ; and even now I am prepared to 
do so, and shall be glad to do so, though I have had only a short time to do 
it. Had longer time been allowed, I could have produced what I have no 
doubt would be very strong evidence ; but, even at the present moment, I can 
produce several gentlemen who have been long resident in India, who can vouch 
for the truth of mucli that is stated in this petition. 


K3 


G, G, Maepherson, 
Esq. 

14 July 1853. 
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PAPERS delivered m by Mr. Peacocke. 


ROADS, BENGAL, 1820. 

Min ote of Sir C. T. Metcalf Bart, 

1 FEAR that my notions on the subject of loads will seem heterodox. 

In the couise of much travelling in vaiious parts of India, I have not been impressed 
with the belief that there is any general want of communication proceeding from a want 
of roads. 

It seems to me that there is commonly a sufficiency of communication according to the 
demands of the people. 

There may not bo everywhere a road for an English carnage, but how htllo is this needed 

the mass of the inhabitants. 

Even m this respect there is much greater facility than might be expected Fourteen 
years ago I travelled iii a sociable from Fultehgurgh to Meerut iii the ruiiiy season, and 

years ago in a cuiricle from Masulipatain to Hydrabad m dry weather. In both instances 
the roads were for the most pait the common roads of the countrv, and similai atiempts 
might have been made with the same success j and no doubt have been on nuiueious lines 
of similar oidiiiary roads. 

Ill those paits of the country to which I have been most accustomed, whether within or 
beyond our own teiritoiies, there is scarcely a village that has not carriage loads through 
its lands in several diiections. By a carnage road, I mean a road travel acd by the carnages 
of native gentlemen and ladies, and by the common caits of the country. 

JVl ountainoub and swampy legions must be excepted; and m many pints the lainy season 
makes a load impassable or difficult which was good m dry weaihei. This defect cannot 
be peculiar to India, but must be common wheievei such a continuance of excessive ram 
prevails. 

In Bengal, which is subject to inundutioiifa and lonents, and where it is hyperbolically 
said to rain 14 months in the yeai, nature seems to have declared against the continual use 
of roads, and to have fuimsheil navigable streams as substitutes, for the puipo‘^p& of com- 
meice and iiitci course. 

In such a countiy, roads cannot be made perfect throughout without nnuiense expense. 
By perfect, 1 mean fit lor conveyances of eveiv clesciipiion, in all paits, during all seasons, 
rising above inundations, and able to resist torrents. As to mere communication, that already 
exists. I have ti.ivelled twice horn Calcutta to the Upper Provinces by daw'k in the rainy 
season , once in the middle of it, the month of August, by the direct road to Bancoora, and 
the other lime at the cud of the season, bv Burdwau; the load was passable on both occa- 
sions, and was probably as good as it cvei will be without gieat and inleiminable expense ; 
on ibc kittei, I went toi difieicni paits of the way m a caiiiige, foi which the load was in 
those paits and some oJhers snfiiciently good. 

Wheiethciam can luii ofi, and the soil is sncli as does not become swampy from wet, 
theie loads cun be made easily and with little expense, bui there, also, loads wall generally 
he found alicady existing, which sometimes might be moie spoiled than impioveti by new 
making. 

Wiieie thcie are difficulties which render the roads ncaily impassable, they cannot be 
leinedied without heavy expense. 

Foi instance, a load might be easily made fioin Dehlee to Agia j one has existed fiom lime 
immemorial, composed of the soil of the country, and running level with the flat surface, 
whicli without much difficulty or cost, could receive either lepaii or improvement, if needed, 
and IS equally passable for the most part all the year round. On the othei hand, take the 
valley ot Berai, from the river Wurda to the Adjuntee Pass. The country is flat, and the 
road IS equally good with the othei in the dry season, and might be made to look smait 
With little cost ; but to make a load in that valley that sliould be seiviceable thioughoiu the 
lainy season, would lequiie an excessive expense, the soil being a sticky clay, which, when 
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Appendix, No. i. soaked with vam, sucks m the foot of man or Least, and will hardly let it out agaiii. The 

materials for aroad theic must be biouglitfioin a distance, and iho load must bo laisrcd above 

the level of the country, and have iiumeious arches to let the w.itei pass under it. It must 
in shoit be a budge oi causeway, fiom one cud ot the valley to the other. 

Expense may be lavished on loads whcie sciviceahlo loads alicady e\ist. I am inclined 
to think that the load fiom Benares to Allahabad is u speciiucn of that mode oF proceeding. 
I had tjuvellcil liequently fiom Benares to Allahabad befoic that road was made, without 
being struck vviih the idea that any other road was lequired than that winch then existed , 
and I have travelled theic since the road was made, without being awaie of the iinpiovc- 
meut. I do not mean to say, nor do I suppose, that there has not been any improvement ; 
but mciely, that 1 was not sliuck with the deficiency boloie, nor with tli(‘ unprovemeiit 
since; doubtless tlioie has been improveiiieiit, but perhaps it iniglit equally liave been 
obtained without making a new load Another instance that hat, come undci my observ- 
ation IS the loud from Hydiabad to Masulipatam ; this has been niado by the Madias 
Goverumeiit, at a great cost of money, time, and laboui, Theic was previously a road on 
which I liavelled, as befoie-mentioned, in a curricle. Let it be granted that the old load, 
in some places, needed inapiovement; bad attention been duly paid to that object exclu- 
sively, all the essential benefit of the new road might have been obtained at comparatively 
little cost; instead of which, a new road has been made, I midersiancl, from beginning to 
end. All the laboui, time, and money expended on that work, beyond what was required 
to make the old road serviceable tliioiigliout, I cannot avoid regarding as absolute waste. 

But it IS veiy likely to happen, when any person is specially appointed to the supci- 
intcndeuce of road making, that unneces'sary exjienditure will follow , he has a natural 
desiie to form a complete woik which may be cieditablc to himself, tie must tlierefoie 
have a spick and span new load, and will not bo satisfied with meiely doing what is 
rcq^uired to improve the old. 

I observe that Captain Vetch, with refeieuce to the inicndcd rc])airof the Buidwan road 
to Baucoora, proposes to biing it into good travelling condiuon for wheeled cairiages during 
the diy season, and for foot tiavellers during the laiiis. i should suppose that it is already 
in that condition, oi in one so near it, that the httlo requned can be done by the magis- 
tiates, without any considerable expense. If, however, by whcidcd can luges Captain 
Vetch means English carnages, the case may bo dilferout; and, 1 fear, that m our road- 
making our aUcntion is directed too ex'clusive'ly to such. 1 have hoaid of the carts of the 
country not being allowed to go on loads made for English cairiages; and there is some 
reason m this, if ii can bo deemed propei to make roads for the exclusive use of the small 
English community scattered over the country, for the ruts made by the country carts must 
soon spoil the best made load as to its fitness for English carnages, and whether it he 
pukha or kutcha, of brick or of eaitb, this evil tannot bo pievented without almost daily 
lepaiis 

I hope that 1 shall not be suspected of mamtainmg the absuid pioposition that a good 
load IS not a good thing, oi that the pioviding of good loads is not an object woithy of 
the attention of a Government. What I ically mean to advance is, that these roads are 
geiiei ally sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants of the countiy; that loads may he 
supeifluously made when they aio not urgently lequned; that a great deal of inouoy may 
be thrown away, without making good roads ; and that, finally, the state of our finances 
does not admit of our nicuiiiug a laige expenditure on this, oi any other objcci, even of 
leal improvement, that does not afford a reasonable piospeei of letuin. 

In the last yeai of which we have an actual account, ia 27 -‘ 28 , the second year of peace, 
our expenditure exceeded oiu income by 2 , 08 , 00,000 lupecs; and, as if to show tlie uncer- 
tainly of estimates, the actual deficit exceeded that estimated by no loss than 1 , 28 , 00,000 
lupecs. 

The lesiilt of 1828-29 will of com sc be bcitei, and that of 1829 - 30 , ii may he hoped 
will be beitei still; but until we spend less by 2 , 08 , 00,000 lupocs than we did m 1827 - 28 , 
OI have so much more levcnue, oi by the joint opciation of ihe two processes, have wholly 
got lid of oui deficit, we shall be in the situation oF the speiidthiill who, having already 
exliausted his means, has nothing to spaie that can propcily be laid out ou supposed 
impiovement, of which no lesult hut expciidituic is ceitam. 

IMt. Bayley, m speaking of making loads as nccessaiy m some jilacos foi the ineioasi* of 
oui levenue, alludes, I believe, to the Nerbuddu leiiitones, where wo have been For some 
veal's spending money m making loads on that speculation. I am sceptical as to the 
expected lesult, and doubtFul as to the utility of the outlay inciuicd, but we are mfoimeci 
by the local officers that gieat benefits are to ensue, and liuve moie leason tlieicFoie than 
geneially exists, for ventuiing ou the expense. 

I acknowledge foi my own pait that iFI had iny will no expense of this kind, that did 
not obviously promise decided financial advantages, should be mcuiied until we had a 
clear suiplus leveniie, of which, although even then the greatci part ought to he devoted 
to the leduction of our debts, a portion might be assigned for improvement. Much of oui 
borrowed money has been squandeied on nndeitakings beyond our means; our outrageous 
oxpendituie at the new mint, m buildings as well as machinery, has laised a monument of 
wasteful extravagance, m which the Goveiumeiit at home and the local Government arc 
both concerned. The unnecessary magnificence of the raaclimery lecently brought out foi 
the cannon foundiy is another specimen of the same spirit, and as we have no building that 
can contain it, we shall be called on here to erect another sumptuous pile for its reception. 
Unless the Honourable Court of Directors practice economy in our territorial expenses at 

home, 
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home, the efforts of tlie Government in this country to keep oui expenditure within our 
income will piove uiiavailuisr. 

With a suiplus leveimo objects of outlay might be selected, but vMth an excess of 
evpenditme ovei income, and a debt laigei thnn at any foimei peiiod, then* does not seem 
to be anv safe course but in abstamin>» fioin every exlia expen-se that is* not necessaiy. 

To a ceilain exient the caie and lejiair of loads must be consideied necessaiy, and it v\hat 
is pioposed witn respect to the road between Hoogly and Bancooia, come under that descrip- 
tion, It must, 1 conclude, be adopted. Alrhou;li my suppositnin would be to the contiarv, 
I have not Mich minute information on the subject as would alone jusnfy an asseicio.i to 
that effect, 1 ihercfoio conhne my objection's to the general remaiks windi I have ofteitd 
on the inexpedieuey of mcuiring a laige expendituie, even on objects of supposed improve- 
ment at a lime when our expenses exceed oui income 

In general it would, I conceive, be sufficient that the magistrates should take care of the 
loads m then lespcctivc clistiict-^, by the use of convicts, 01 occatfionally hiied laboiueis; 
and tliar. when any nnpoitant woik be deemed necessary, the corps of Pioneeis should be 
employed in executing it. 

23 August 1829. 
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VILLAGE SYSTEM. 

Minute by the Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor North West Provinces, dated 25th 
September 1848, on Joint and Sepaiate Re-spoii&ibihty m Cojiaicenaiy Mehals. 

1. In ciinsidering the question of the joint respousibihly of the copa'coueis in puttee- 
daiee estate', il may be advantageous to inquiic what is thi' actual stile of the law in 
this respect, liow far it is. in haim' ny with the feelnigs and institutions of the people, and 
how far It IS consistent with the general rules of expediency «nid good policy. 

2 The state of the law is this: that when a body of men remain volumaiily associated 
together foi the joint nninageraent of an estate, and one of them falls ui balance, the whole 
body aic liable to be called n|)()u to make good the balance. 

8. The couise of legislation rcgaiding the division of estates shows, that the Govern- 
ment were quite seii'ihlc of the dan^eis'to which private rights might be exposed, from 
the well-known pnnciple that join! proprietors weie ‘^considered jointly and seveially 

lespoiisibk* foi the payment of the public levciiue assessed upon the estate,” and that the Sec Sect. 3, Reg. 
Govciinneiu also iceognisod, as the safegiiaid uir.nnst this danger, the power possessed VII., 1805. 
by piopiutois in a |onit estate, '‘at any time to ohlaui a divibiou and sep.iration of their 
res|)ective sh.iit,a of the lands, whenever they may doom it conducive to theii inleiests to Hdc preamble of 
have lecouise to that nieasiiio.” VII,, 1805. 

4. Tins was pioviclcd lor by section 31, Reg. XXVI., 1803, which declaied, that 
“when tlic piopiietor of’ a joint unduided esl ite is desirous to have separate po.S'CSsiou 
of his shaie, the colloetoi hliall immediately jjioceed to make the division of the joint 
property.” 

5 The tcinpoi ny and pailial roriietfulneas of tins principle, which caused the enactment 
of Reg. VI. 1807, to pievent the form ition of estates paying less than 1,000 01 500 iiipees 
jumuia annually, oiilv led 10 its mote distinct and perfect lecoguition by Reg. V., 1810, 

'which lescindcd Reg VL, 1807, and dtclaicd, that the lestiiction “laid on the pirtiiion of 
small estates had been the cause of eousidciable injiiiy to numbeib of individual sliaiera, 
theiebv induenig a s/iciihce of private lights, which the degree of public incouvemence, 
arising fiom the ininute division of landed piopcity, does not appeal ol sufficient magnitude 
to jiihufy Ol icqune ” 

6 . Re". XIX., 1814, le-enacted, with some modifications, the foimci laws, and main- 
tained tlu* ooligation on the collector to dr, ido the estate, on application fiom one or moie 
of the joint piopiietors, piovidcd tlieie weie no disputes legaidmg the share*?. But it left 
untouciied the piovisious of Reg, IX., 1811, which affind pet uliar facilities for the s.-*!).! 
lation of piopciiicH iii Putteedaiee estates, on the giound that, “ the interest and welfaie 
of the l.iiulholdcis lequne that the division of poitions of estat'-s should he easily effected ” 

7 it thcie he any dispute regaidiiig the shares, 01 if the collector hesitate on any 
account to act uiidei the obligations imposcl upon him by the law, to divide an estate, on 
application fiom the ])ro]nietor&, it is m the po\.’ei of one or moie of the propnetois to 
compel cliMsioii by suit in the civil couit, it is, theiefoie, altogether option il with a pio- 
prietoi, whethei h/* lemain liable to the joint responsibility which attaches to all shareis in 
joint undivided t'tales. 

8 If the estate lemain undivided, and one of ihe bhaieis fall into balance, the amount 
may be icahsed from lum individually, 01 from the whole body collectively. In piaciice, it 
is customaiy to attempt to lealise fii*?t bora the individual, then to ollei his piopeitv to 
any copaicencu' who will pay up the aneais; and if no one accepts this offei, then to hold 
the entne body jointly icbponsihlc foi the balance. 

9. It is well known tiiat these piinciples of admmistiation have been mtiocluced to 
meet the circumstances ol what are commonly designated village communities in the 
piovinie**. These commnnines cannot be bcttei desciibed than in. the woids of the late 
Loid Metcalfe, in his Minute of 7 November 1830 : 
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i&Vtf Appendix, No. "The -village conimuniiies are little rejinblics, having iieaiiy everything that they want 
84, to Report of witlim tlieinselvos, and almost independent of any fmeign iclatioiis. They seem to last 

Select Coramittee ^^heie nothing else lasts Dynasty after dynasty Imiibles down,* lovolntioii succeedb 
of the House OT to revolution, Hindoo, Patau, Mogul, Mahialta, Sikli, English, aic all mastcis 111 tuin; 
A^n^^theEast village communities lemaiu the same. In tunes of tiouble they aim and fottify 

India Company themselves; an hostile aimy passes iluo ugh the country, the village communities collect 
dated 16 August within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devast- 

J832. ation be directed aiiaiiist thomselveb, and the force employcfl be irresistible, they flee to 

liitndly villages at a distance ; but when the sturm has jiassed ovei, they retuui and resume 
then occupations. If .1 countiy lemain for a senes of years the scene of continued pillage 
and massacte, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scottered villagers neveithelcss 
leturn whenever the powci of peaceable possession revives. A gcnci ation may pass away, 
but the succeeding gciieiation will return; the sons will take the places of their fatlieis; 
the same site foi the village, the same positions for ihe house. ; ihe l.iuds will he re-occupied 
by the descendants of those who were driven out when the village was depopulated ; and 
it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will often mamtani their post 
thiough lime-, of distuibance ami convulsion, and .icqutre stiength .sufHciunt to lesist 
pillage and oppiession with success.” 

10. Any peison who is conveisant with ilie social stale of the agiicultiiral classes in these 
piovimes, knows that these eoimminities uic found in the most peifcct state in the Delhi 
territoiy and in Bunrlelhund, and that they aie commonly met with throughout the Dooah, 
on ihe light bank of the Jumna, and m the southcin ami western pints of Rohilkund; and 
that even in tlie pto\inec of Bi nates they aie fiequentiv found, little altuied fioin the 
stale 111 which they existed when the province first came uiidei oui iiile, half at'enli.iy ago. 

11 . The beiitiineiiis of the same high auihoiity, legarilmg the course winch should be 
pursued towards these communities, is entitled to lesjiect; 

This union of the village ctmimimities, each one forming a sepaiate little slate m itself, has, 
1 tonceive contributed m 01 e than any othci cause to the preservation ol the jieoplc of India, 
through all the 1 evolutions and changes which they have sufleicd ; and is m a high degree 
conducive to their haiipiness, and to the enjoyment ol a great portion offieedom and nulepeml- 
( me I vvi^h, t hot efore, that the village coubiitutiou inayuevei be (list tubed, mid I (head eveiy- 
thmgthat has a tendency to hieak them up. I am fearful that a levtume ^elth meiit, xopa- 
lati ly with each iiitlividuai cultivaloi, as is the practice of the Ryolwai settlement, instead 
of one with tlie village connuuinty through then repieseutatives the head men, might liave 
such a tendency. For this icason, and lor this only, I do not dt‘sirc to sec the Ryotwar 
sdtleineiit generally introduced into the Western Provinces. The experienced advocates 
of that mode of setilcment would, I believe, luanilaxn, that it need not inoduco that efleet. 
It appeals to me, howevei, that it must tend to loosen, and ultimately dissolve, the ties 
winch bind the village coinmunities logethei. Instead of all acting m union, with a comniou 
intoicst as legauls the Goveiumenl, and a.djU'.tiug their own scpaialc interests among lliem- 
selves, accuidmg to established usagi*, each would have* his sepaiate nuh'pondenl aiiange- 
nient diiectly wiih tlie Goveinmcnt, and could haidly fail lx* theieby li‘ss linked 
with his bietliren.’’ 

12 If the settlement IS made with all the memheis of the conuuumty jointly, if follows 
that the whole uie jointly responsible foi the whole demand; and unless the joint lesponsi- 
bility be iiieiely nominal, it must, as a gcncial lulc, be maintained. It is a pinieiplc main- 
tained bv all lottnei Govemments , it is one, tlie justice of which the jieople iievei dispute, 
and it IS (.lie of whu h distinct tiaccs have been left m many of the customs which prevail 
in the communities. 

13 The expediency of maintaining the pimeiple of joint lesponsihility is snppoited by 
many aigumciits, besides that of geneial adaptation lo the leeliiigs and customs of the 
people. 

14 It gicatly piomotcsselt-govcnmicnt.aiid icndeis uiiiiei cssuiy ihat constant intcifcienco 
with the aflans of individual lultivatois on the pait ol the Goveinmeut ofFieers which mu‘*t 
otluivvise (x.st, It saves them from inucli expense, winch would otheiwise fall upon them, 
and It facilitates tin 11 union foi many purposes of municipal ctoiiouiy, which could not 
otherwise be t fleeted The cflbits of the piosperous and industnous members ol a eom- 
uiuiiity will often bi dirccied to stimulate the idle, I o assist the unfoituiiat'', ami to give 
additional value 10 the laboiiis of then tlinlty bietlmm Piopcity being minutely divided, 
and each piopiieioi clinging with the greatest ti nacity to Ins patiimony, it would ho diflicult 
to devise a civil institution bettei calculated to add to tin happiness and piospenty of the 
people. 

15. And, as a system, it does woik well. Yeai .iftei vcai, thousands of eommunitios pay 
up their Goveinnient demand without any demui 01 difficulty, and manage then own affairs 
without net’diiig the inteivention of an> icvenue oflim i of 11 k Goveinmeut. It is most 
di suable, that they should continue to do so, and if difficulties do aiise, the law has 
invested the village icpieseiitativo with full power to re. disc the balance by sumnuity suit 
01 distieiini But exceptional cases will occur Dissensions amongst the old membirs of 
the community, the intiusioii of strangeis, or the piessure of cahimitous seasons, will thiow 
the wh<>le community into difficulty; and gieat judgmimt will be necessary 111 then dealing 
with the case. It is not impossible that tlieie in »y be a general alaira; and that even 
the solvent cu-paiceneis will withhold payment nf what is piimaiily due tioin them, lest 
they be held lesponsible also for the default of others. I'his need nevi.r proceed to any 
great extent , for on the first occurience of a balance, the collector can attach the whole 

village, 
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villsiue, and can hold each proprietor responsible in his person and personal piopeiiv foi 
the sum (I ue flora him. This power, when lightly wielded, is quite suflScient to prevent 
any substantial piopiietor ii 0111 wilfully withholding what it is in his powei to pav. But, 
even il individual damage and loss to the Government did occasionally occur, this would 
be quite insufficient to warrant ihe rejection of a principle otherwise sound, and geneially 
beneficial in its operation. 

16. In 01 del that the people should expeiience the full benefits which the obseivance of 
these princifiles is calculated to confoi on them, it is necessary that the levenue officeis 
of the Government should comprehend the full extent of the oblig itions which lest upon 
them. They should undei stand all the advantages attending each state of property; that 
which involves the maintenance of the joint lesponsibihty, and that which is consequent 
on Its dis'-oliition. Tlie\ '•hould lecogmse the duty of rapidly, cheaply, and readily, 
dividing estates, whenever application to that efiPcct is made, vnth an iinderstandino of the 
question on the pail of the applicant, they should feel and understand the facilities foi 
divisions occasioned by the late settlement, and above all, they should observe a maiked 
disnnctioii in the mode of dealing with jnint undivided estates, and with sepaiate estates 
on the occasion of a balance. 

17. A lefirence to statement, No. V , <fhovis that there much diveisity of piactice 
legriiding division‘<. Such division'', bv coii'-ent of the parties, aie numerous in Rolituck, 
(74), and in Agra ( 02 ), whilst in Goiuckpore there aie no less than 1,358, being about two- 
tliiids of the number (1,920) in the whole piovmces. In Sali.irunpore and Booluiui'‘hahur 
there have been none, whilst in many districts theie aie very itw. In Rohilkund the 
practice is umfonnly general. The number of divisions by ordet of Couit is generally 
small, but in Shalijehaiipore it seems to have suddmly mounted up to 141, which is in 
itstll more than half of the whole nuuiher (274), m the pioviuces These iiregulanties, no 
doubt, arise tiom local misapply hensions, 01 from whims and fancy on the pait of paiti- 
ciilar officers. Theie is good loason to believe that, except under peenhar ciicunistances, 
the membeia ot a cornmuuily when the meiits of u case aie fanly stated to them, would 
lather loniain united. 

18. Statemenls will not so easily expose iiiegularities of practice ng.iidmg joint undi- 
vided ('Stales in balance; but there is reason to appiehend that wht'n a balance is due, and 
even bedbre the time on which it is legally due, the collccloi fiequenily peim its separate 
dussucks to be served on all m«rabers of the community, and treats them as il they were 
severally responsible, without any attempt to eufoice, thiough the Liimbetdai, the joint 
responsibilitv, vvliieh is uii C'^sential feature of the Setlleinent Conti act Acl, 1 , 1841, has 
done much to pievoni eases of injustice and hard'ship, which Ibinicrly occuried ; but its 
too gcneial and indiscnminutc use may undeiuune the very constitution of the village 
communities. 

19 When a balance lia'^ {ictually occulted in a puttcedaree estate, it is evident, that if, 
as tin senior mcmbei seems to desire, the joint lesponsibility of the whole community be 
immediately itpudiated, the effieacy of the principle is destioyed, at the very time when it 
should eomo most into opeialion /\ few examples, even of rum to a community by the 
ciifoi cement of the piinciple, might possibly be beneficial in then inoial efiect upon many 
otliei eominunities Instances may, liowevet, he adduced, in which it may be wise to leinit 
a balance, lathci than attempt to eiifoico payment bv the whole community ; as it mav be 
wise sometimes to lenm a balance fiom an individual, lather than bung Ins estate to sale 
foi us hqun'ation; bet it is unnecessarv to (onleniplatc tbe exisience ot such cases. Tiie 
joint u -poiisibility ol the whole community is uiuicistood by the people; it is in unison 
with their established customs, and is in itself equitable and politic. Being -'O, its mainte- 
n.ince should be the rule, and exceptional cases •-hould be tieated on then merits, it being 
undfeisioo.l that siiong grounds must be shown lo wanant the exception. 

20 . In para. 11 of the secieiaiy's letter, the senior member justly lemaiks on the import- 
ance of facilitating the investment of capital in land Of this there can lie no question , 
and It IS gialifymg to obseive how eiigeily laud is now sought after as an investment by all 
classes ol natives. 

21 . Tills will be nioie and more tlie case m propoition as title.s lo laud «iie defined and 
leiideicd secuie It may be doubted whethei the principle of joint lesponsibdity mate- 
rially aflects this. In many cases it ceitainly increases the desire to obtain the rights and 
intciesis of a coparcener in a joint undivided estate, because the puichasei hopes to make 
his fiist acquisition the means, either by fan or unfair methods, of obtaining the whole 
est.ite. This IS occasionally forced U| on notice by the cjdious cffoits of some intriguing 
oppiessoi to usurp tbe piopeity of a whole commutiiiy ; but it also happens, fai moie 
fieqiieiitly than is geneially supposed, when a friendiv capitalist is intiodueed, to lelievi 
the piopiietoia of a burden winch they find ihemselvea unable to bear, and 10 affoid them 
the chance of recovery. Undoubtedly the right of pt e-era ption, which naturally results 
from the piiiiciple of juint respousibilily, tends much to the consolidation of small propei- 
ties. It may be appiehendedf, that ** small and independent holdings” would be found so 
expensive t*) manage and so open to vexatious interfeience on the part of Government 
officeis, that they would be shunned lathei than sought afiei as an investment. 

(signed) J. Thomason f Lteut.-Goveinor N. W. P. 

Agra, 26 September 1848. 
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NUMBER of Ships in the Bengil Marine m each of the last Ten Years, distinguishing those for External 

and the Amount Received, and the Net Charge; 

EXTERNALSERVICE. 


STEAM VESSELS. 



“S 

Built by Contract 

1842-43. 

1 8 4 8-44. 

1844 

- 4 6. 

18 16-40. 


flUIP’S NAME. 

Whether Bui! 
Iron or Wood 

or 

Pm chased. 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

Expenditure. 

Received 

or 

Realised. 


i 

3 

IJ 
^ 1 

Expenditure. 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

Expenditure. 





Co ’5 Rs. 

Co *s Rs 

C.Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Ri. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co ’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 


Ganges 

Wood 

- - Conti act at 
Kiddci pore. 

" 

44,660 

- ' 

46,797 

19,411 

36,040 

30,018 

18,094 


Diana 


- - Conti act at 
Calcutta. 


19,260 

Empl 

oyed 

in til 

0 Stiaits 

27,777 

67 

47,060 


Enterprise - 

»» 

- - Conti act at 
Calcutta. 

- 

*38,144 

- - 

51,112 

43,669 

60,168 

7,206 

76,129 


Nemesis 

Iron - 

- - Private agroe- 
niont in England. 

- 

♦49,069 

. 

41,140 

394 

*30,836 

316 

*61,364 


Hooghly 

Wood 

- - Contract at 
Calcutta. 

*■ 

*46,888 


21,672 

6,839 

14,935 

, 130 

21,792 


Irrawaddy - 


- - Contract in 
India. 

- - Private agree- 
ment in England. 

Ltumcliet 

this year 


30,847 

390 

32,353 

7,200 

81827 


Proserpine - 

Iron - 

- 

•48,.563 

- - 

*44,972 

- 

*66,025 

701 

66,809 


Phlogcttion. 

)) 

- - Private agroo- 
mont m England. 

- - 

*44,662 

- 

20,803 

22 

65,033 

“ 

61,664 


Tcnashei irn - 

Wood 

- - Conti act at 
Moulniein. 

- . 

*12,830 

- 

54,142 

07,072 

97,072 

3,189 

1,18,800 


Pluto - 

Iron - 

- - Pnvate agree- 
ment in England. 

" 

♦31,380 

- 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

- 

*40,672 


Fire Queen 

Wood 

- - Pm chased by 
Bengal Govoin- 
ment, 1847. 









“ 


Mdhainucldy 

lion • 

- - Late an inland 
.steumoi 

■ 

■ ■ 

- 

. 


• 

“ 


- 


Total Company’ 

8 Rupees - . - 

- 

.V>r»,i30 


3, 14, .187 

1,6(5,697 

4,20,219 

40,481 

6,26,047 



ThiH luaik iiulicates that the ships, in tho course 


PILOT VESSELS. 



a 

^ S-« 

.S d 0 

Bnilthj Conliact 

1842 

-43 

1843-44 

18 44 

-46 

184 6 

-4 0. 


SHIP’S NAME 


or 

— 


— 


— 

_ 


— 




Pui chased 











cq 


Receipts 

Expenses 

Iltceipts 

Expenses 

Receipts. 

Expenses 

Receipts 

Expenses. 





Co ’5 i?s. 

Co ’sRs 

C Ih. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co ’v Ri 

Co.’s Rs 

Co ’s Rs 

Co ’s Rs. 


Sanger 

Wood 

■j Built by the E.ist f 

- 

- 

- 

- 

632 

24,314 

022 

23,031 


Megna 


India Com- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

513 

19,000 

211 

16,244 


Kiishna 


> pun-y in then < 

- 

- 

- _ 

_ 

49 

19,685 

822 

10,663 


Caver^ 

s? 

doikyuid at 

- 

- 


- 

962 

17,118 

868 

21,396 


Caleioon 

}} 

J Bombay - [ 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

600 

21,402 

680 

17,269 


Salween 

M 

I Built by con-1 

- 

, 

_ 

_ 

4,041 

18,636 

209 

17,421 




tiact at Moul- 1 










Tavoy 


J mem - -J 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

2,891 

20,743 

375 

19,872 




j Built in Eiig-1 










Fame 

Iiou - 

' landbypiivatej 

- 

- 

- - 

. 


- 

740 

19,668 




[ agi cement -J 










Add Receipt 

s and E 

\penses incidentali 





9,641 

1,40,788 

4,513 

1,46,362 


to tho Pilotage of the Port o± Cal- ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,99,684 

7,07,880 

6,61,884 

7,08,664 


cutta - 

- 

- . - -J 










Totil Company’ 

Rupees - - - 

- 

- 

- - 

" 

6,09,125 

8,48,068 

6,60,397 

8,63,916 

! 


! 
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from those for Internal Service ; and (as fai as the same can be ascertained), the Gross Expense for the same 
also, whether Built by Contract or Purchased. ’ 


EXTERNAL SERVICE. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

STEAM VESSELS. 






184:0 

-4 7. 

1847-48. 

18 4 8-4 9. 

1 849-60. 

1 8 60-6 1. 

1 85 1-6 2. 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

e 

a 

'3 

s 

p£| 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

Expenditure 

Recdved 

or 

Realised. 

Expenditure 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

f 

1 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

Expenditure 

Received 

or 

Realised 

Expenditure. 

Co.*s Rs, 

- - - fi 

643 

48, ISO 

6,234 

203 

98 

1,31,040 

Co.’s Jls. 
iold 

27,269 

78,983 

- _ ’ 

47,002 

46,615 

20,476 

■^1,28,786 

- - Ki 

Co.'s Rs, 

- - Si 

20,326 

* Employe 

Employe 

3,944 

444 

- • *; 

10,088 

mployod 0 

31,627 

Co.’s Rs. 

old 

92,000 

d on Her ] 

d iu the S 

34,772 

80,447 

Employed 
|l,ll,130 
n Her Ma 

46,679 

Co *s Rs. 

49,738 

Majesty’s J 

traits - 

276 

on Her M 
1 28,187 
jesty’s Ser 

1,430 

Co ’s Rs. 

81,908 

Service 

36,830 

43,952 

'ajesty’s S< 

1,10,019 

VICO 

29,656 

Co.’s Rs. 

31,700 

70 

127 

arvice in C 
49,661 1 
761 

22,760 

Co.’s Rs. 

77,485 

62,176 

34,298 

28,751 

38,739 

/hina and i 

1,12,227 

77,749 

41,636 

Co.’s Rs. 

78,841 

8 

3,234 

Straits - 

69,711 

1,288 

823 

Co.’s Rs. 

69,387 

3,067 

87,868 

8,476 

46,204 

1,60,699 

90,502 

9,482 

Co.’s Rs 

61,174 

610 

96 

- Brok( 

100 

922 

47,130 

H. M’s 

20,971 

Co.’s Rs. 

69,361 

36,667 

31,804 

3n up. 

44,343 

16,47a 

1,20,133 

^e^•vlce. 

87,833 

20,613 


1,87,013 

3,55,720 

72,928 

3,71,528 

79,631 

3,08,365 

1,05,009 

4,72,959 

1,43,400 

4,16,616 

1,40,003 

4,32,122 

of the yeai, 

wore employed in Her Majesty's seivice. 








- . . 

■ ‘ 

- - 

- - 

PILOT VESSELS. 






1846. 

-4 7. 

1 8 4 7-48. 

1848 

i-4 9. 

184S 

1-60. 

1 8 60-61. 

1 8 6 1-52. 


Receipts 

Expenses 

Receipts 

Expenses 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Receipts 

Expenses. 

Receipts 

Expenses. 


CoJsRs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co 'a Rs 

Co ’s Rs 

Co ’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co ’s Rs. 

Co ’s Rs. 





704 

20,307 

2,601 

14,683 

272 

26,199 

203 

13,783 

220 

16,188 

604 

i.^,on.n 


529 

19,163 

49 

13,979 

2,295 

i 24,260 

141 

18,285 

337 

17,077 

150 

11,005 


- - - - 

J-iinployeu sui veyinp; the coast of Coromandel, and the entrance of Moulmein r 

iver 



292 

11,638 

224 

19,763 

1,931 

18,672 

796 

21,860 

633 

18,366 

273 

24,6.'; 1 


280 

17,810 

436 

15,604 

2,204 

28,286 

331 

16,524 

396 

17,794 

182 

16,705 


75 

15,676 

828 

13,473 

8,431 

22,860 

196 

13,869 

174 

17,206 

130 

18,512 


526 

18,003 

1,979 

21,620 

20 

14,440 

603 

16,367 

691 

19,616 

1,724 

20,283 


264 

17,954 

23 

17,989 

102 

19,014 

273 

20,603 

191 

16,666 

66 

13,462 


2,076 

1,20,446 

6,139 

1,17,027 

10,266 

1,53,630 

2,342 

1,19,771 

2,4C2 

1,21,900 

3,119 

1,17,673 


570,027 ' 

7,16,419 i 

5,29,338 ( 

6,00,402 

6,28,180 

7,74,114 

5,73,988 

7,00,078 J 

5,80,944 ' 

7,07,210 

6,68,724 

6,79,140 


5,72,703 ( 

3,38,864 i 

5,36,477 

7,77,429 

6,38,435 

9,27,744 

5,76,630 1 

3,19,844 i 

5,83,406 1 

3,29,110 

6,61,843 

7,96,813 


0,10. 
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Number of Ships m the Bengal Marine in each of the last Ten Years, 


INTERNAL SERVICE, 


Consisting of Steam Vessels, with Accommodation, Cargo, and Tioop Boats 





1842-43. 

1843-44. 

lB4d 

-46. 

1845-46. 1 

NAMES 

Whether 

— 

— 








of 

VESSELS and BOATS. 

Built by Contract 

or Purchased. 

Eeceived 

or 

Realised. 

1 

1 

Received 

or 

Realised 

1 

1 

1 J 
11 

■5 

1 

& 

1 'S 

ss| 

(§ « 

1 





W 




M 


W 

Steam Vessels . 

Launched 


Co/s Its. 

Co.’s Its. 

Co.’s Rs, 

CoJs Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co ’sRs. 

Co.’s Its. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Thames - - - 

1834 

1 


- 

- 

_ 

1,768 

43,988 

18.3 

4.3,586 

Jumna 

1835 

'P 

■s' 

- 

, 

- 

- 

2,692 

32,235 

15 

32,640 

Megna ■ - - 

1835 

- 

- 

- 

- 

025 

37,857 

194 

36,640 

Beihampoota 

1841 

BrA 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,893 

29,623 

178 

39,387 

Hoi ungotta 

1840 

|l 

S 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

650 

.34,580 

242 

43,570 

Indus - - - 

1842 

- 

- 

- 

- 

608 

3.3,219 

31 

40,690 

Damoodah 

1843 


.. « 


. 


1,378 

33,016 

134 

37,050 

Mahanudda 

1843 


- 


- 

- 

1,177 

36,084 

87 

.38,905 

Lord William Bontinck 

1845 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

990 

.38,407 

Nerbuddah 

1845 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

174 

31,459 



- 

. 

. 

- 

10,081 

2,80,107 

2,2.34 

3,82,333 













'gtS 









Accommodation Boi 

its: 










Sooima - - - 

1836 

IJ 

- 

- 

. 

- 

00,043 

18,216 

66,50.3 

10,322 

Mattabanga 

1836 

? § 
tf » 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82,687 

1 0,2 K) 

91,757 

9,679 

Jelling hee - - - 

Sutlcdgo - - - 

1835 

1842 

K s 

- 


- 

" i 

1 80,338 
91,137 

8,902 

9,441 

86,911 

84,715' 

9,358 

9,426 



a S 

2 T3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

3,17,505 

16,860 

3,29,973 

38,684 



ty "S 








Cargo Boats : 


s s 
t § 
Is 


1 







Kallogunga 

1840 

PP 3 

1 

JS o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85,633 

10,754 

1,01,060 

8,518 

Luckia - - - 

1841 

- 

- 

- 

- 

94,714 

9,391 

75,216 

8,880 

Goomtee - - - 

1842 

® s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,07,712 

7,883 

70,509 

7,997 



^ s 












" 

- 

- 

- 

2,88,059 

28,028 

2, to, 700 

25,396 



1 s 











*0 








r 

Troop Boats . 


« 

o 




















Bhugerutta 

1845 

p 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

72,186 

6,323 

Soane - . . 

1845 

H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1,23,000 

8,979 


j 


- 

- 

- 

. . 

' 

1,96,180 

1 16,302 

1 

Internal Steam Charges General 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27,860 

- 

1 

38,536 

Grand Total Company's Rupees - 

4,01,026 

- 

6,21,562 

— 

- - 

6,16,246 

3,82,844 

7,74,183 

4,96,260 
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distingmshmg those foi Eiternal from those for Internal Seryjoe, 

INTERNAL SERVICE, 

Consisting of Steam Vessels, with Accommodation, Cargo, and Troop Boats. 

1840-47. 1847-48. 1848-49. 1849-60 1860-61. 

« |l I I’S I !■« I t 'O I ■§ 

s®1 1 I i®l I i |s| i is 

" I " « I - ^ I « I I I I I I 


Co.’s R,s. 

Co ’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Ri. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs 

Oo.’s Rs. 

34,504 

6,231 

88,846 

2,680 

42,219 

962 

38,808 

1,362 

40,046 

44,002 

1,877 

37,721 

9,003 

41,639 

24,026 

32,449 

29,684 

31,647 

10,044 

1,315 

46,294 

1,939 

49,347 

10,979 

26,196 

1,049 

'28,663 

41,042 

40 

88,087 

10,254 

40,870 

2,666 

43,770 

1,251 

34,376 

38,516 

22 

31,561 

697 

48,380 

612 

36,276 

2,114 ^ 

35,718 

30,301 

49 

30,417 

467 

38,861 

900 

40 000 

7,686 : 

35,341 

36,184 

1,000 

33,161 

2,193 

30,274 

6,660 

64,684 

12,102 

39,171 

10,505 

287 

48,074 

431 

47,064 

16,468 

42,020 

166 

34,889 

40,483 

1,302 

62,209 

948 

63,646 

1,962 

58,666 

2,617 

47,207 

47,414 

471 

49,327 

537 

67,040 


55-177 


4A RCO 


1,01,997 

3,11,868 

10,605 

12,181 

59,623 

1,93,720 

91,65.1 

1,23,503 

8,700 

8,090 

73,294 

90,047 

G 1, HH 1 

8,888 

73,690 

2,80,0.17 

2.5,684 

2,12,937 

71,964 

97,1.50 

10,006 

10,673 

1,06,335 

1,04,240 

1,09,114 

20,039 

2 10,576 

- 

33,662 

- 

7,84,092 ; 

3,31,634 ( 

3,59,480 


2,02,312 

33,930 

1,60,211 

31,360 

1,33,242 

1,10,685 

1,10,361 

8,213 

10,184 

98,214 

93,801 

8,936 ! 
8,486 i 

86,004 

82,590 



52,795 142 37,079 



40,606 97 44,386 102 48,961 


0 . 10 , 


04 
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LIST of Petiiioks leferred to the Select Committee on Indian Territories, 
Session 1852-53. 


PRl<.SKNTX:i), 

PEXmONEBS. 

THAYER. 

PAGE. 

5 July 

1862-33 - 

East Indians resident in J^ondon 

Suggesting measures of amelioration - 

113 

5 July 

” “ 

--Jevaujee Prestonjee and Bus- 
tomjee Viccajee. 

Forrediess 

115 

7 July 

99 

- - Members of the Madras Nativ e | 
Association, and others. 

— For a thorough inquiry into all the 
points affecting tlie welfaie of India - 

120 

8 Julj 

” ■ 

Dr George Buist - - - 

- - Complaining of statements made in 
refeience to newspapers in India - 

123 

\l July 

5’ “ 1 

- - Ministerij and Mishionaries in 
Madras, composing the Madras 
Missionary Conference. 

- - For inquiring into the condition and 
government of British India 

129 



^ Members of the Bombay Asso- 
ciation, and other native Inhabi- 
tants of the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. 

- - - ditto - « - « - 

131 

ri July 

„ - 

Meern Oomaid Singh 

For redress 

136 

1 July 

» 

- - Merchants, Shipowners, and 
others, Liverpool. 

- - Complaining of duty levied by East 
i India Company - - - - - 

138 



Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
others, St Helen’s. 

- - - ditto - - - - _ 

13» 

7 Jnlj 

» 

- - Inhabitants of tho town and 
noighhonrhood of Wmsford, in 
the Odunty of Chester. 

- - For 1 eduction of the duty on salt, 
imported into British India - - , 

1 ISO* 

J 1 J uly 

V 

- - Vice-President, and Directors 
of the Woicester Chamber of 
Couinieree« 

--Complaining of duty levied by East 
India Company - - - - - 

140 

13 July 

» - 

-••Chairman of Bristol Chamber 
of (’ommoTce 

- - - ditto ----- 

141 


The Memorial of East Indians of the Presidencies of Calcatta, Madias, and Bombay, 
dt present residing m London, 

Most humbly showeth, 

1. That youi memorialists are natives of India, and members of a numerous and 
inci easing class of subjects of the Ciowii of Great Britain at present sojoLirning in this 
comitiy. 

2. That the coimniniity to which youi memorialists belong aie chiefly descended from 
Etiiopean fatheis, and fiom natives of India on the mother’s side, and from intermarriages 
betw^een the offspring of such connexions. 

3. That youi ineniorialists’ community forms a distinct one thioughout the continent of 
Iiicliu, «iud dates its existence long piioi to the establishment of Biitish rule there. 

4. Thai ever since Great Biitain has acquned peimanent possession m India, your 
luenioiialists’ community has increased m numbei moieiapidly. 

5. Tliat your mcnioiialists, although at present lemotely situated from theii native land, 
Icpliiig the deepest solicitude in the well-being and cvciy paiticular the ordmaiy mtoiestsin 
I'fe of their countiyinen, cannot thcicfore refiain horn manifesting their own heaitfelt 
sense at the present juncture as legaids the public admin istiation of the affairs of British 
India. 

0. That your niemonahst'. consider it impeiative upon them to submit to youi 
Iloiiouiable House the following giievanees, and, althougli it may be uiged that they 
have been virtually and positively lemoved by the East India Company’s ehaitei of 1833, 
your memorialists, nevertheless, beg leave most lespectfully to assert that, in spirit or 
opeialion,thatchauei in lelatioii to such grievances remains up to the present peiiod a dead 
lettei. 

7. That youi memoiialists’ community m India is entiiely destitute of any rule of civil 
law. Those who aie beyond the juiisdiction of Hei Majesty’s supieme couit of judicature, 
and v\ho may be tempoiaiily or peiraanently lesiding in the intenor provinces, are theie 
made amenable to the Maliouiedan and Hindoo criminal laws. 

0.10. P 
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8. That 
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8. That although a light of appeal is sometimes allowed to the superior tiibunal, desig- 
nated the fSudder Nizaramut Adawlut, of the East India Company, yet such is the e\tiaoi- 
dinarv powei it possesses that it can increase punishment without allowing the common 
privilege of producing further evidence. 

9. That as Biitish subjects, and moic especially as piofessiug the Clnistiaii leligion, it is 
extiemely repugnant to the feelings of your inemoualists’ community to submit to the Maho- 
medan or Hindoo code in the provincial couits. 

10. That, by Regulation VIII. of 1813, enacted by the East India Company, your memo- 
rialists’ community arc expiessly classed among native subjects of the British Gotoiimioiit, 
and consequently to all the disabilities of then Hindoo and Maliomeclaii fellow-subjects; 
and by Retiulation III. of 1818, enacted by the local Govcinracnt, they have been deprived 
of the piotection of the Habeas Corpus Act, besides being liable to be taken up on mere 
suspicion, punished, and impriboned as State pusoners, without the slightest chance of legal 
pioteciioii or hope of iclease, since the only channel of appeal is the local Govuinmciil, and 
tlms placing their propeity, iheir liberty, and even their lives at the mercy of every public 
functionary who may happen io be vested with power or authoiity, 

11. That by Re^^uL^tlOIl III. of 1821 youi memoinilisis’ comuiimity is subjected iii all 
cases to be dealt with as Hindoo and Mahomedau natives of the lowesi grade, by being 
fined, imprisoned, and subjected even to coiporal punishment, not only at the disci elion of 
the Euiopean judges oi magustiatos of the East luilui Company’s service, but even ol tlie 
Mahomedan and Hindoo othceis of justice. 

12. That the ciiiiimal code to winch your memorialists’ comimuuiy liavc been sul)jeci(‘d 
IS felt by them as not onlyadncci outraae to the leligioii they profess, but us an act oi 
positive peisonal degradation and gioss injustice. 

13. That although tlie Act of the last oluirtei, namely, ol*1833, throws open all places of 
trust and emolument in the civil, military, and other branches ol the Eiist India Company’s 
SCI vice, without distinction of caste, coloui, or Cl eed, yet the door io prelerment’ is liteiully 
closed against youi memoiiahsts’ countrymen, while many of ilioni are jKofcctly qualified lo 
fill them'; and they continue to be supciseded by Europeans (|uite inellioieiil, both from 
their standing and inexpeiicnce, as well as from iheir want of general knowledge with 
respect to the luuniieis, habits, and notions of the people of the country. 

14. That the eburter of 1833 not having realised the expectations of your memoiialists’ 
couutiymcn, by a fan di&tubutioii even of many of the suboidinato rippointmcuts under 
Govcinnu-nt m the gifi ol heads of departments, and which are almost invariably conferred 
on others, will be borne out by fhe fact of the paucity of youi memorialists’ body holding any 
such places in all the Presidencies of India. 

15. That your mciuoriahsfs cannot icirain Irom object mg to tho pri/ml Jhrf/‘ evidence 
recently given by some officials <.f the East India Company's seuice belme llie Committee 
of youi Honouiable House, in terms no loss unmeasured than dispai aging *as they u'c galling 
to ihe feelings of your memoiiulists and of their comunmity. 

1C. Your memoualisls think it needless to cite minutely instances ol the gciuMal (‘Ihciency 
of fitness of then community towards being raised tosupeiioi olfices equally with Euiopciius, 
beyond the fiicts that General Jones, who was at the head of the Bomliiiy army m 1803, 
1804, and 1806, Geueial Lang, ol the Muchas army, and the (listinguisbecl and celcbialed 
Colonels Skinnei and Gardcnci, and Colonel Stevenson, a late (picuteimastcr-geiuMal of ilie 
Bengal army, belonged to the class ol youi inemoiiuli-its; and that the lew win; had been 
admitted piioi to the probibitoiy legulalioii, and otUcis now heloiignig to the militaiy and 
civil ‘•oivices of the Ea‘«t India Company, wcie .lud aic sulliciently icputed for then high 
intcgiiiy, supciioi qualifications, and extensive infoimatioi*, is ahnndaiilly lesiilied by the 
chioiiides of India, the public lesiiiuony invariably boiin* m then tavom by sue h eminent 
statesmen as the late Sii John Malcolm, the lale Loid Mcttalfe, llie late Loid William 
Bentinck, the late Su Alexaiidei Johnston, and u host ot otliei public ohaiacdeis, and is 
fuither testified by the sevcial higlily icspectuble and enuiuni nicinb«*rs of oiii commu- 
nity w'ho have adoined the bai, the pulpit, and the laculfy, and who aie now heads of 
seveial banking and mercantile fiims ot the fust lespectability, and constitute living 
proofs of the general lespectahle capaciiy of youi memorialists’ community, whieli must 
bo well known to your Honourable House, and cannot rc(|unc any furthei or lengthened 
illustration. 

17 That youi niemorialists finally, most humbly, and with the gieatestdefeience, \entinc 
10 btate that weie the feelings, opinions, oi wants of then cominunily consulted, they would 
one and all exclaim and demand that legi'>latois should also he chosen fiom among their 
v'wn body, as well as liom the vai ions classes oi tui)es of the people, to fairly lepresent 
then diveiseinierests in the councils of the fiiiuic administration of India, as pre-eminently 
qualified b\ their local knowledge. And, although million^ of the population of India 
have hitherto most patiently >.uhniiitcil to be taxed, neglected, raisiepiescnted and mis- 
governed by an oligaicliy chiefly chosen by an unquestionably objectionable constituency 
of both St xes, and that too compo'.ed of the fiactional atom of the gieat bulk of the talent, 
expenence, and lespectability of the English nation, your memoiiahsts beg leave most 
lespecifully to assuie youi Honouiable House that, whether the reins of the future Govern- 
ment 
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nient of India aie to continae to be vested in the hands of the East India Company, or 
to be placed iminediatf’Jy under tlie supieme control of Her Majesty’s Government, your 
meinoi lalists do not feel solicitous of any change whatever beyond the desire to perfect equality 
of pH vileges and justice being both practically and theoretically meted out to them, not only 
as Biitish subjects, but as mheutois of their native land, and who, for loyalty and attach- 
ment, stand second to none in the British empire, and who are still and evei will be found ready 
to defend the empire of Great Bntam. 

And your memorialists, iu submitting the foregoing statement of their grievances to 
the serious consideiation, wisdom, and justice of your Honouiable House, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c. 

Signed on behalf of a Meeting of East Indians of the Presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madias, and Bombay, at present lesiding m London, held at the lesidence of 
John B. Pharoah, Esq., Eiinoie-house, Lowet Tulse-hill, Brixton, neai London. 

John Wollaston, Chan man. 


The humble Petition of Jeoanjee Pestonjee and Rmtomjee Viccajee, the Sons and Repre- 
sentatives of Viccajee Merjee and the late Pestonjee Merjee, Biitish subjects and Parsee 
jiiliabitaiits of Bombay, lately carrying on the business of Bankers and Merchants at 
Hyderabad in tlie Deccan, as well as in Bombay, and other Places in Biitish India, 

Most liutubly showeth, 

I’liAT youi petitioners, as well as then fathejs, who are British subjects, have suffered 
and have been for more than eight yeais suffering under grievous wrongs done them by 
his Highness the Nizam’s Government, involving as well personal injuries as pecuniary 
losses; wrongs which youi petitioners confidently believe no British subject othei than 
those under the Government of the East India Company would be allowed to undergo with 
mipuniiy to the wrougdoci. For the redre^s of those wiongs and losses \oui petitioner, 
as well as their fatheis, have appealed to the Biitish Government in India, and to theautho- 
liticfa m England, to whom the administration of affairs in India has been confided ; but 
your ])etitiorier& and their fathers, in spue of then acknowledged rights as Briiish subjects, 
have unhappily failed to obtain lediess, which they could with all ease have procured for 
Ihombelves had they been bubjects of the Nizam’s Government, or the subjects of any 
othfi native state 111 India, as your petitioners will hereinafter show; and youi petitioners 
now htimblv approach your Honourable House as the last means of obtaining rediess 
for the cruel wiongs and injuries they have sustained, for whicli, m consequence of their 
being subjects of the British Crown, they have hitherto been unable to obtain any 
cotiipcnsalion. 

In Older to explain the circumstances which led youi petitioners’ fathers, Viccajee 
JMcijeeaiul Pestonjee Moijec, logo to the Nizam’s territories, they beg to premise that 
Vicrajei' Meijee and Pestonjee Merjee, accordinii to ihe usage of then ancestois for 
seveial generations, weie employed in the adminisliationof distiicts in the northern Concan, 
undei the Paishwa’s dynasty. Fiom the time the Biitish took possession of ihe countiy, 
Viccajee Meijee and Pestonjee Mcijee m the veiy beginning assisted the British Govern- 
ment in the management of the icvenues of a portion of that part of the country, and 
were aftci wards entiusted by that Goveinnient with the farm of land and sea-customs, 
which they held up to 1836, when it was extended from the Candeish collectoiatc as fai 
as the piecmcts of Goa, the Poitnguese settlement. The mannei m which they fulfilled 
this imponant tiust lias been uppieciaied by the Goveinment of Bombay 111 one of then 
letteis to your petitioiiei.s’ fathers, dated 28th March 1830, at the time of abolishing the 
land cnsioins m the following woids “The coiiectness and punctuality displayed by 
\ou in join extensive dealings with Government entitle you to every consideiation.” 
Tlie lesult ol these extensive de.dmgs has been lecorded bv one of the officers of Govern- 
ment in his lettei to the Revenue Coniinissionei, dated 31st August 1835, in the v\oids 
following • “ Viccajf e Meijee, on the central y, takes an honest piide m showing the extent 
to which, hv his eiitcipiising spirit, he has not only more than doubled the resomces of 
Goveinment cluniig the shoit space of seven yeais, but accumulated for liis dcbcendants a 
competency, and he may well boast of never having given Government a single cause to 
icgiet their having given to him, a private individual, the management of an extent of teni- 
toiv and a sum of money nevei be/oie equalled m the lecords of any Government.” To 
this your petitioneis conld add many otliei testimonies equally pointed and conclusive. 

Ill 1838, when the laud customs were abolished, Viccajee Merjee and Pestonjee Meijee 
wtic of necessity unemployed, and as they were excluded from all occupation suitable to 
then bnth, position, and abilities in the Bfitish territories, they were induced to repair to 
the Nizam’s country, wliitli is bordciing on the Bombay piesidency, with the object of 
inciensing ihe cotton tiade fiom Beiai to Bombay, which they had the honour of first 
opening duiiug then (aim of the land and sea customs entiusted to them by the British 
GovtMimicnt. On tins occasion the Nizam’s minister, the late Rajah Chundoolall, lepeated 
an oflbi which be had pieviously made, to put ceitain cotton districts of Beiai under their 
management; and on their agieeing, after obtaining possession of those districts, to give 
loans "to the Government, Viccajee Merjee and Pestonjee Meijee, according to the policy 
0 . 10 . P 2 invariably 
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invariably pursued by the Engish Government in India, having no chance of obtaining 
employment m the Biiiish terutories suitable to their rank and position, accepted the oftei, 
and agreed to give, and did give, the loans required by the Nizam’s Govcinment, it being 
an express condition, on their making the said advance*-, that they should hold possession 
of certain districts in Berar. 

The demands for such loans giew gradually more pressing from day to day, and in 1841 
seriously alarmed vour petitioners, as well as their fathers, and those tovvaids whom tliey 
themselves had cqntiacted euaog’ements, m older to obtain the means to meet the demands 
of the Nizam’s Government. However, at this time, Viccaji e Merjce and Pisionjee Meijee, 
as security tor the loans- made a secuiity, in which many Briiish subjects had a deep 
Intel est, held possession ot ceitaiii Berai districts, Mcldiiig a gross loveniu* of 28 lacs of 
Hydeiabed rupees, or 200 , 000 /. On this occasion the> subiintti d to the Nizam’s minister 
the circumstaiK es which had put their ciedit m danger, and it was thereupon agreed, with 
the consent of both pm lies, namely, of Viccajce Meijee and Pestoujee Meijec, and the 
Nizam’s Government, that they should give up possession of nearly half of the districts 
then held by them, and should letain that of the other half 011 the condition that an instiu- 
ment should be deposited .n the British lesidency, specifying the disti icts that were 10 
leiiiain in their possession, and that such possession should be confirmed and continued 
until the claims of the film of Pestonjec Viccajee were liquidated in full. Tins arrange- 
ment was accoidingly cmried into effect, the instrument 01 deed giving effect to it beaiing 
date 18lh October 1841, which concludes in these words, that “it has been decuicd by tin* 
Government that, uriiil the liquidation of the aforesaid sum, with inteicst, the possc-sioii 
of the distiicts IS confirmed, and will be continued to him iPcslonjeo Vicca)i‘c),” was depo- 
••ited by the Niz'im’s government 111 the Biitish residency; and on the execution of such 
deed, the possession of nearly half of the distiicts held by the in in w.is. ihen, and not till 
then, given up bv tliom to the Nizam’s Govcnuiieul. By this aiiaiigcnn'iit your llonouiable 
House will obseive that, if theie bad been no nifaiinig in the conduimi that the instrument 
in question should be dcposiied in the British re&ideiicy, for the security of the possession 
of the distiicts specified in it, winch weie of the gross icvcnne of 18 lacs of rupees 
petitioners, as well as their fatheis, would not have agreed to the arraugem(*nt speoilied 
above in preference to ihe actual possession of the whole of tlic districts, which were of tin* 
annual value of 23 lacs of rupees. The cession of the di-tiicts yiehliiig a levemu* of 
10 lacs of rupees was solely made for the soke of obtaining what your petitioners, as well 
as their fatheis, cousideied ihe specific secunly of the British Goveruiucnt, or at least tin* 
recognition by that Government of the truns.iciion. 

The onginal instrument now lies tu the British ic&idcucy, and your petitioners’ fatheis 
weie furnished with an authenticated copy of it by the Rcsiuoiit for the satisfaction of then* 
cieditois, as by himself notified to the Nizam’s (lovcrnnieut, in his letter dated lOth Octo- 
ber 1841, bcfoie sending a copy to noui pctiiioiieis’ latheis. 

Your Horiouiabie House will obseive that your petitioneis and their fathers weie awuio 
that as Biitish subjects they could not ha\e beoouise to those means of resistance to the 
unjust violence of the Nizam which the subjects of the Nizam employ without scruple, and 
invaiiably with success; and tliciefore jour petiiioucrs’ fatheis piovidcd as they conceived 
foi their security, and the secuuty of their cieditois, by depositing the aloiC'.aid mstrumoait 
in the British lesidency, lepicseiiting the Biitish Government in India, and by obtaining 
a copy of It from the Resident, under his oUicial authentication, (bi tiie saiisfactioii of their 
cieditois. 

Now youi petitioneis beg to show how mucli confidence they and their cieditois had in 
this anangement, and in this satisfaction, and in what manner subjecis of the Biiiish 
Oowii in India have endured wrong because they have fdithfully poifoimed then duly by 
claiming the mediation, and lelyiug on the protection of then own Goveiinuent, in pre- 
feience 10 any attempt to obtain ledress by violent resist iiitc to the unjust and illegal con- 
duct of the Nizam. 

The financial position of Ihe Nizam’s Goveiimieiit bccomiug cvciy day moie crilieal, by 
icasoii of coiiliiiuing demands, upon it foi the pay of the Biitish contingent and for other 
equally uigent State pin poses, while the Goveiumcnt tieasUiy became eveiy day less able 
10 meet them, the Goveinment was on seveial occasion-* obliged to have recouise to the fiini 
of Postonjee Viccajee, who again assisted it 111 its difficulties, by making file ue<*essary 
advances, with a siipulatioii in writing liom the Nizam’s goveinment, bcainig dale the .'ith 
of May 1843, m the woids following, “That until the luiuidatioii, with inieiest, of your 
<jldims, formei am* present, agreeafily to the signed accounts, the possession of the s.iid di— 
tnets IS confiimed and will be continued to yon, of which you may test satisfied.” The 
la*^t sura that wa« advanced by the firm was only 5 lacs of lupets, given lo ilie Nizam 
himself, on his solemn assuiance of good will, and on his engagement to lepay il m six 
months. 

Just tour months aftei ibis, tovvaids the end of June, 1846, theNizam’vS Goveinment, then 
indebted to the film to the extent of about 300,000 /. acknowledged by the Government, 
issued oideits to its own tioops to wiest the moitgaged districts from the possesMon of ihe 
firm. These oideis weie in such diiect contiavention of the aforesaid anangement and 
satisfaction, that it may be asked what could Inive led the Nizam’s Governiumt to such out- 
rages and breach of faith pledged to Biitisli subjects, thiough the mediation of the Biitish 
lepreseiitative, by an insiiument deposited m his residency. 

Youi petitioneis beg to slate that the Nizam’s Goveinment, instead of assigning any 
reason fat such abieaeh of faith even assured the Biitish Resident, at the tune the ordeis of 

violence 
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violence were issued, by a letter dated 30th June, 1845, that the claims of the firm would, 
be paid in cfish by C lacs of lupces annually, throiiu;li the Resident, until they were 
liquidated, which promise however has nevei been fulfilled, but has shared the same fate as 
'tlie mortgage an an^ement, and the satisfaction; but your petitioners having every reason, 
to believe that this breach of faith, on the part of the Nizam, emanated from a conviction 
that a Butish subject, in consequence of his allegiance to the Biitish Government, could 
not follow the example of his Highnesses own subjects, and enfoice justice foi himself by 
taking the low into his own hands. 

Your petitioners would here point out how the subjects of the Nizam compel their 
Government to do them ]nstice. It is a fact well known to the Biitish icsidents and oflicers 
who have resided in the Nizam’s countiy, and of couise thiough then reports to the Govern- 
ment of Indio, and a fact attested by a letter now m possession of your petitioneis fioin the 
English oiEcer in command of the contingent troops stationed in the districts, that when 
the Nizam’s Government issues ciders to its troops to sequestrate distiicts held by its own 
subjects foi the liquidation of their claims on the Government, they, the district holders, 
resist the Nizam’s troops by all poai^ible means, maintain possession of their districts, and 
;thus compel the Govcuiment to act in confoimity to its engagements and agreements. 
Baling a penod dating fiom a year previous to the dispossession of your petitioners from 
tlicip moitgaged distiuts up to the present time, such instances or the disiiict holdeis 
offeiing open re‘»istanco to the NizamS Government have occmiccl more than 1 () times 
unclci the eyes of the British authoiities there; a fact which your petitioneis aie leady to 
piovc, if required. 

If these district holdns have been able to protect thfir piopirty against the violence ot 
the Nizam, though their districis weie of much loss extent in value than those assigned to 
the firm, and being much less beloved by the inhabitants of those disiricts than your 
petitioneis’ fathcis, it is leasonable to suppose that your petitioneis, and their fathers, 
who had the possession of a part of the Berar distiicis, yielding 13 lac's of Hydeiabad 
rupees, or 110 , 000 /. per aiiniuii, and extending from the eastern fiontiei of the Nizam’s 
teiritmu'S us far as the vvestein, could (and the fact is so) have maintained possession of 
the country mortgaged to them in defiance of the illegal oiders and violence of the 
Nizam. But ilie tact of their being British subjects imposed on them the necessity 
of submitting to wrong instead of following the example of otheis by taking the law in their 
own hands. 

Your petitioneis’ fitluM's, therefoie, as Biitish subjects, appealed to the British Govern- 
ment for protection, by a petition dated the 24th of June 1845, at the very moment the 
oiders <»f violonec wcro issucd by the Nizam’s Goveinment at Hydeiabad, and handed that 
petition lo the British rejnescntative at hii Highness’s court 

The RoMdeiit, befoie dispatching the petition to the Government of India, considered it 
his duty to endeavour, 111 the first place, to prevent the injury and wrong being inflicted on 
your petiboiH'is and their fathers ; and with that view inteifend by addiessing a lettei of 
reinonstiance to the Nizam’s Ooveumment at the very tiracthe oiclersof violtmce were issued, 
but it had no effect, the Ro''ident, therefore, dispatched the petition to the Government of 
India for fiiithei oidei'J, together with the copies ol the coire'-pondence on the subject. 

Ill the mcautiine the Nizam’s tioops wrested the possession of the moitgaged distiicts 
from your petitioners’ fatlii-is by violence and bloodshed, the paiticulars of which w'erc duly 
icported by tliem to the Resident by two letteis, dated 2 d and 0 th August 1846, and by the 
latter to the Govnaiment of India for (oiisideiatioii in continuation of the appeal which 
they had aheady made. 

ISooii aftci youi petitioners and tlic'ir fathers bad thus been unlawfully and foi cibly dis- 
possessed of ihe distiicis foimally tiaiisfciied to them, as security foi the advances made by 
them to the Nizam’s Government, and after having had then servants remorselessly mui- 
dered (no pretext for such violence and cruelty having been afibided by lesistance on their 
pait to the tioops ol the Nizam), youi petitioners and theii fcitlieis had the disappointment 
1)1 receiving a letter on tlie Otli ol August 1845, m leply to their aloie^aid petition, refusing 
all proicction 01 iiiicriennce on the part ol the Biitish Goveinment. 

Yom petitioneis humbly imploic your Honourable House to consider the lumous coiise- 
qucMices to thiMii ol tins lef’usal on the pint of the Indian Government to extend to them 
that piotcctum which they humbly ventuicdto think they wcie, asBiitiah subjects, enutled 
to demand, and they viould liope not the less so fiora the toiifideuce and leliaiice they had 
always placed 111 the (lisjiositiou, no less than in the power, of the Biitish Government to 
protect all its subjects from acknowledged mjmy and vviong , and the consequent deteimina-, 
tion of youi (leii’tioncis, as well as their fatheis, lo abstain fiom those means of obtaining 
icdiess for themselves w'hicli vvoiilrt have been sanctioned by the lawless practices and 
customs of the Nizam’s domimons, but which would have been plainly at vaiiance with iheir 
duty and allegiance us subjects of the English Giown. 

Since that peiiod, namely, June 1845, up to ihe piesent time, namely, June 1853, your 
petitioneis, as well as their fathers and then creditoih, being British subjects, liave mce'-santly 
submitted their w'longs and claims lo the cun-ideiation of the Biiush Government, both 111 
India and 111 Englaixl, ai the several times hereiiiafiei stated : 

1 . Petition to the Government of India fiom the Hyderabad fiim of Peslonjee Viccajee, 
•dated 24th June 1845. 

2 . Ditto to ditto, fiom the Bombay firm of ViCcajee Meijee, dated 7 th July 1845. 

3 . Ditto to the Go\ernm(nt of Bombay fiom ditto, ditto, ditto, submitting the above peii- 
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Appendix, No. 3, tion of the 7th July 1845, <01 transmission to the Ooveuiment of India, with a recomtneuda- 
----- tioii on behalt of the petitioneis. 

4. Ditto to the Government of India from the Hyderabad firm of Pestonjee Viccajce, 
dated 4tli Maich 1848. 

6. Ditto to clilto flora ditto, dated 11th May 1848, 

6. Ditto to ditto fioiii the Bombay creJitoia of the fiira of Vicc.ijee Murjee, dated 13th 
March 1848. 

7. Ditto to the Goveinment of Bombay fiom ditto, dated 28th February 1848. 

8 . Ditto to the Government of India from the creditors of the firm of the Calcutta branch, 
dated 15th Maicli 1848. 

9. Memorial to the Court of Directors from the Hyderabad firm ol‘ Pestonjee Viecajee, 
dated 9tli November 1860, submitted through the (ioveimncnt of India. 

10. Memorial to the Couit of Directors from the creditois of Viecajee Moijcc and 
Pestonjee Meijee, made on their behalf by their irustees, dated Bombay, 29'th October 1850, 
submitted ihrough tlie Goveiiiment of India. 

11. A brief statement of facts laid before the Court of Dircctois by a letter dated London, 
23d April 18.51, fiom Jevanjee Pestonjee and Rustomjee Viecajee. 

12. Petition to the Government of India fiom the liim of Pestonjee Viecajee, submitted 
by then agents m Calcutta, dated 18th February 1852. 

13. Ditto to ditto fiom ditto, dated 26th May 1852. 

14. Memorial to the Piesident of the Board of Control from the firm of Pestonjoe Viecajee, 
submitted by their agents in London, accompamt'd with a case dated 21st Maicli 1853. 

16. Letter to the President of the Board of Control from Jevaujee Pestonjee and Rustom- 
jee Viccajce, dated 9tli June 1863, 

Ncveitheless, vour petitioiieis, as well as tlieii fathers ami their cieditora, have unlinppily 
hitherto failed in .lictting redicss. No riMSon whatever is given hy the President of the 
Board of Control for denial of protection to British subjects m India, us jirayi'd by your 
peutioncra in iliuir momoruiltu him. But your jjctitioiu'rs behove that the aigument which 
the Court of Directois uige is, that they have laid down ,1 principle of non-inteifcienco m 
native states in India, lest the mieif'erciice of the iiiesistihle power of the Britishin tlif‘ weak 
state of tlie Nizam may be supposed to give the fince of dictation lo then reproBon tat ions. 
Your petiiiuiieis however humbly submit to Your Ilonomahle House that wlieieas in then* 
casea veiy weak jiower hascoimmtted a veiy grievous wrong with pot feet impunity, to which 
then duty as Biitisli subjects has compelled ihem to submit without lesistance, it follows 
conclusively that if the policy udopnd hy the authoiities m India shall be mamt.iniod, the 
consequence of being a subject ol IhcBiitish Crown in India must he, that sueh subject 
must either desist from all transactions with the government of a nativt* or foiei^u state oi 
must consent to the unresisting victim of the Molencc or oppicssioii jiiactised njmn him.^ 

Your petitioners beg the attention of your Honourable House to a principle adopted* by 
one of the most distinguished men whom India has evei ]noduccd, namely, I^oid Metcalfe 
who held the office of Biitish Resident at the. com tat Hyderabad, and with whose views uiui 
opinions none of the authoiities ol his time, eithei m ’India oi m England, weie known to 
diftei. Lord Metcalfe, when icsideut at Hyderabad, wiote 111 a dcs])utch, dated 3 1st August 
1822, to the Goveinment of India us follows: “ I suppose om inteileieiice in Ins Hmliness's 
afiaiib to be not merely a right, but a duty arising out of our siipicmacy 111 India, winch 
imposes upon us the obligation of mamlaining the tiaiiqnilhfy of all countius eonnected 
with us, and coiisequenlly of protecting the people from oppicssion, as no less neeessaiy 
than the guaiimtcemg then luleis against levolulion ” Intel fercuci* in the internal coii- 
ceins of’ states uiidei oui jnolectiou is neither desnabie nor generous when it cun be avoided, 
and should only then he icsoited lo when if is clearly necessary for the prest 1 val loii of the 
people from the niisciy and de-tiucnon winch mu,t ever attend oppicssion and imsiule.” 

In evciy case whcie we siippoitthe luling powci, but more esja-eially ui such a case as 
i that last desciibed (suppoiting the u,lnl^tel of the Nizam) we become losjionsible 111 a ’real 
measuie foi the acts ol the Goveinment, and if they aic huitfid to the people, we aul in 
inflicting the injiiiy.” Yom Honourable House will fuither ohseive, that the Couit of 
Directors, in then dcapateh to the Goveinment of Judia, dated 21st January 1824, have 
issued mstiuctions m the woids following " We agree with Sii Chailes Metcallb, that ‘ a 
system of non-niteifciem e, toimded on legaid to the lights of an nuleiiciulenl sovereign, if 
piacticable nndci the circumstances of our intimate lomiexioii with the Nizam’s govorn- 
ment, would have great and decided advantages, and is that which we ought to endcuvoui 
to e^ablish, piovided always ihatthe iriesistihle strength winch our piotection aflbids to 
the Cxovernment be not convcited to tlie oppression of the people.’ The concluding con- 
sideiation in the foregoing passage is most mipoitant, and conslitututes m our inmd the 
stiongest objection against our withdiawing fiom all interference m the concerns of a Govern- 
ment winch we are^bound by tieaty to piotect, howevei tyrannical and oppiessive may be 
its pioceedings. feuch was the policy of the auihonties in India and in England, based 
upon sound, moderate, and just principles, while Loid Metcalfe was m India; and your 
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the vciy [nxnciple laid down by a statesman of gre.it experience and undoubted ability in 

the organisation of Indian politics, and adopted by the authoiities of his time in India and in 
England, has been the very direct and immediate cause of anarchy, oppiession, and tyranny 
over millions ot human beings in that country, whose only refuge, when mtoleiably op- 
pressed, is 111 emigration or iusuirection, the former of which they sometimes adopt with 
the gieufest puiii, and the latter of which they could not and dare not have recourse to, 
whilst their sovereign and his government aic suppoited by the irresistible power of the 
British. It IS clear that the expedience and knowledge of that gieat and good man Lord 
Metcalfe, accjuirecl and formed upon the spot, as well as that of those that concurred with 
him, have had no weight with the authoiities, situate at so gieat a distance, who have latterly 
laid down the principle of non-mterference even in cases of the utmost hardship, such as 
that of your peliticni(»rs. However this pnnciple may be defended as a geneial lulc, it will 
be found, if invariably cairicd out, to be based on unwise and unjust piesumptions, and to 
hanction iiulirectly acts of oppression and of wTong, uiteily icpugnant to the spirit and prac- 
tice* of Ihiglish govcinuienl. 

It maybe said lliut, as your petitioners and then fathcis hazaided their foitunes m a 
foreiun state, they must run the risk and abid** bv the consequences arising therefiom. 

Your petitioners humbly beg to assure your Honourable House that notliing but the invari- 
able internal ]ioltey of the English m India, which depiived them from having anv share m 
the government ol their own country, as enjoyed by thcr ancestors, induced them to leave 
their native land, the Bomhay Piesidency, and hazaid their foriunes in a foreign state; 
that there youi |i(‘titioncis did not give loans on meie cliafis upon levenues, but solely upon 
the se<‘unty and jhisscs'.iou of eeilum landed property; and il when thcie, while your peti- 
tioneis iue iiiidc'r the duty ot allegiance to the British Government, at the same time they 
aie (ItMiied proteciion 111 letmii foi that allegiance, for the sake of the external policy now 
Isiid down by tin* doiirl ol Directors, the condition of the natives of India undei the British 
rule eouhl not he hetler, but would he worse, than slaveiy elsewhere, which the English 
Governun'iit have so long endeavoured fo abolish. 

Youi jietitioneis need not lenmrk how much moie m this ease the mteicsts of the rulers 
of Bntisli India have b(‘cu thought of than then duty m inspect to the sulijects under then 
lule. Th(‘ duly of alltgianee is enforced against British subjects by tlieir rulers ; instead, 
however, of giving theiii proteciion in return, the ruleis of British India, m 1851 , did actu- 
ally enfoiet* lioin the Ni'/.ani, by means of* intnuidalion and threat of coiifi'.cation of his 
ten if oty, a jiayment 111 eubh of about JJJitbOOO /. on aceouni of the debt due to them by the 
Nizam,*!! debt lucuiied foi a purpose sunilur 10 that of the elahiis of your petitioueis, viz., 
the pay of tin* Biitisli eontiugeiit ; and thus, m ])iefeuMicc to fulfilling the most solemn duty 
iinpobcd on every Stale, and wlneh binds it to its hubjecls in consideration of their allegi- 
aiu'o, the Biitish (iovernment paid theniHehes. Not only so, but the lust mail from India, 
wliieh left Bombay on the 2!)cl of May 1858 , has hi ought intelligence which exhibits the 
conduct of the lulcis of Biitish India tuwaids their subjects in a still more sinking light. 

It irt 10 I be effeel that, in lieu of the ai reins and claims in full for the pay of the British 
eontingent, the Governor-general has demaucled from the Nizam (to which demand his 
IlitihiU'ss lias aceeeb'd) a peipetuul eession of that part of his temtorics, viz , the Beiar 
Valley, wliieb includes nearly two-thirds of the distiicts mortgaged by the Niz.nn’s gover- 
mtml to your ju‘titioners’ fathers. 'I’liose distrn is weie placeci in then uncontrolled posses- 
snni ; upon iliein they gave loans to liib Highness; and when they wore depiived of them 
by violence, yom petitioiieis and tlicir fatheis, as British subjects, have inces'^antly appealed 
to (he Biitish Government 111 India and in England for lestitution and redrebs. That 
Goveiiiment, being fully and inmutcly acqmuutecl with all the facts of this icmaikahlc case, 
has debbeiately thought it just and propei to puisne the course of paying themselves, by 
tin* si iziiro of the property inoitguaccl to its own subjects : a couise which would have been 
uniios^iible bad u not been loi the nicsistiblc jiowei vested in the Inuuls of the rulers of 
Biitish India by the Butish Ciowii and Legislatuic, but who are by their constitution 
lesponsilde lor the ill use ot that powei. 

If anything could add to the sense of mjustiee under which your petitioneis, as well as 
tlieir (atheis and cieditois, aie now labouiing*, it would he found m the fact that the 
advance's in exchange lor which they iceeived sccuiity by a mortgage on tiie d^tnets lu 
question were ulmosi cntiicly required foi .ind spent m the payment of the British tiuops, 
as the bills now m the hands of the firm signed by the officers m command piovcj beyond 
dispute. This money was advanced at a most ciiiicai period befoie the war in Affgliamstan, 
ami during that war. The lefusal of the advance by the firm of Pcstonjee Viccajee would, 
b»*youd all doubt, have provoked a mutiny, and the consequences of that mutiny would 
have been most SCI lous and lull of danger to British inleiests; and now the E.ist India 
Oonqiany, whose Hoops have been paid by the money advanced by Pcstonjee Viccajee, has 
taken piisscssion of a large portion of the distiict nioitgaged to Pestonjee Viccajee for the 
icpayment of those advances, and refuses to pay any poiticu of the debt secured upon those 

veiy districts. , , , , 1 t* 

I’liesc uie tlic facts which aie submiticd to the mature and deliberate consideration ot 
your Ilououiable House, and which will be found to piove-- 

First. That yom petitioners and their fathers aie acknowledged subjects of the Biitish 
Ciowii in India, and therefore bound by the duty of allegiance lo the Butish Government. 

Secondly. That they are denied protection, and that thepioperty mortgaged to them, aRer 
0.10/ »-4 >>““6 
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Appendix, Nu. 3. being plundcied bjf the Nizam, is arbitrarily taken possession of by the British Govorniueu^ 

Ill payment of their own claims To piesene the lights and piopeity of youi petitioners 

mviolaie they should eithei receive protection from those who claim their allegiance, or they 
should be allowed to piotect themselves. Your petitioneis aie confident that they could do 
so by following the example of the subjects ot the Nizam. But, betoie taking the law into 
then own hands, your petiuoneis, as loyal subjects of the Bntisli Ciown, considei themselves 
in duty bound to have the question of their allegiance settled ; and they desire, as a bate act 
of justice, to be niformi d whetlici they can proceed to etifoice their own claims on the Nizam 
(and it ntcessary by violent means) without being guilty of a misdemeanour, and being liable 
to pumslimeiit tor violation ot the law. If youi peiitioneis follow the example of the Nizam’j, 
subjects it may excite ie\olt, and it may possibly distinb the peace and tuniquillily of the 
neighbouiing Biitish piovinces; toi when hosnhiies» once begin no one knows where they 
will end. 

Youi petitioneis aie theiefoie unbajipily constrained to then last extiemity to lay their 
humble petition for assistance audieditss before youi Honouiablc House, and to pi ay that, 
if the BiitisU Government have a right to claim the allemance of your petitioners and iheir 
fathers to their laws, they should lemstale your petiuoneis as well as llioir latheis in 
possession of the districts solemnly pledged and assigned to them, with all the lights as 
vGie \ested m them at the time when the Nizam, by violence and a milhaty foice, di'*- 
possessed them; or that the Biitish Government slioiild allow your petuumers and then* 
lathers to follow the example of otheis in taking the law into then own hands, and that 
the Biitisli Goveniment should not mterfeie in the niattei whilst your jietitioueis and then 
fatheis thus seek redtess for wrongs, and attempt to lejiair the injuries done them. 

And youi petitioneis humbly pi ay foi such fuithcr assistance and lodiess us youi llonoui* 
able House may think fit to giani. 

And your petitioneis, as lu duty bound, will ever pray. 

JemvjQG PcittonjvCf 

12, Cauibudge I’errace, Hyde Paik, Loudon, and 

5 July 1833. Ilusiomjec Vinojee. 


The humble Retiiion of’tiic Madras Native Association, and otherh Native Inhabitants of 
the PicsiJeiicy of 31adias, 

Showeth, 

1. That your peiitioiieis, having read * * + n # m the 

'' Times" and other English newspapers, that Her Majesty^ Ministry considers most of the 
subjects of then jictition would be more proptily left for the action of the local goveiiiimnit, 
youi petitioneis beg to lepicsenl that the revenue sj stem, aoanist which your p(*litiom'is 
have btcited tlicii sliongest objections, was called into operation in consequence of the Fifth 
Repoit fiom the Selict Committee on the Afiairs of the East India Company, dated the 
28th July 1812, and punted by Older of your llonoiirablo House, which •'fates at pa^es 
123, 124— 

“ It appeal*, to the Couiuutico, fioni the oxainiiiaiioiis which they have made into the 
eflcctb ot the notwai pimciple of settlement llnoughoiit the modem jiossessioiis of the 
Coinjiany iindei the Madras piesidcney, ihai it has gieally inipioved the situation of the 
cultnatoi by limiting the bounds of the public a'-sessuient, and adjusting the nelual deniand* 
on each peison subject to such assessment aecoiding to his ability to satisfy it, by lelievina 
him fioiu the oppiessivc exactions of the native levenue ofliceis, and secuiing liiui m ilie 
piotection of Ills piopeity and lights. ,So favouiablea change 111 tluii (omlition ha'> iieees- 
suiily t XU ted a confidence among the luits in the eijuity and j list ice ot the (company’s 
goveiuinont, and this confidence has deiived mateual stungth liom having jH'iioiiieally 
and frequently opened to tlum a leady and diiect eliannelof commuincaiion and inteicouise 
with ihe immediate Hpiesentativcs of Goveimneiit, on all inatteis counecied with then 
inteiesls and giicviinees, which has had the effect ot biiuiing them, as it weu , to it, .iiid of 
leudering them die leul m>-le.id of nominal subjects of the Conijiany , whili' tlie imtiii.d 
consequences have been that the lyots have leceived a new incentive to indusfiy, culiualioo 
has been gradually extended, by wliith an augmentation of the public icvenue has l>v,eu 
yielded wiilioiit an itici case of assessment.” 

2. That this favouiable opinion lespoctmg the ivotwai was given at an eailv penod ol 
its tnal on a Pinull scale, and it aiipeais, fiom the piecoding jiaiagiajili ot the llepoil, to 
have been dtiivtd fioiu the opinion of tliree or four colleclois who had been iiisti iimeiilal 
to the intioductio.i of the expeiimcnt, ainoiia whom was Sir Thoinns Mimio , hut eiofit 
yctiis afteiwaids, dining which 11 had conliiiued on an ineicasmg sc.ile, and in a modified 
or impioved foini, called field lyotwar, when Sii Thomas came out as Goveinoi of Madias, 
he found it absolutely necessaiy, as stated m youi petitioneis’ foimei petition, to rtduee 
the amount of the assessment in the district m which lyotwai pressed lightest on tli<‘ people, 
nameU, the Ceded Di&tiicts, 25 per cent, on diy and wet hinds, and tvi’pei cent, on gaiilcn 
lands. Sii Thomas died 111 India in the year 1827, at which pciiod it was found that the 
public revamo fiom iho land had then dccicased to 42,^ lacs, from a revenue of 57 hies lu 
the year 1807 , a tonvincing jiioof that the new system up to that date hud liccn a fuiluie. 

3. That join petitioneis have not the means of knowing ihe piescnt icvenue aiisnig fiom 
the ijotviai, but thej know that undei itsopeiation the ryots have been reduced to povt rtv 

and 
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and wjclchedness,, and your petitioneis pray that, as the Pailiament has been the authoi 
of It, or that at least it has been established by its sanction, although m opposition to the 
opinion and wishes of the local authorities, who declared it to be contraiy to the ancient 
national institutions, and unsuited to the condition and genius of the people, the same 
aulhoiity may now be the instrument of its abolition.; not'bj acting upon the evidence of 
the Company’s seivants taken in Enghmd, but by msiituting a full and impartial inquiry 
info Its mcriis and (Icmeiits on ihe spot where it is in operation, and among and from the 
jM'ople who are sufleung under its w’lthering oppression. 

4. That your petitioneis aie convinced that by no other mode will youi Honouiable 
House be able to form a ju&t and clear judgment on the question so momentous to the 
native subjects of the Ciown in the Presidency of Madias, foi, without refeience m this 
place lo the bias fioin which the servants of the Company cannot be supposed to fiee 
llioinsehcs, when speaking as to the effects of the favouiite system of their employeis, and 
winch they have contributed lo enforce and maintain, your petitioners will advert to a* par- 
ticular instance of niisinformalion given by a gentleinan, who, without being suspected of 
bias, h'.is given positive evidence, the contrary of fact, before the Committee of the Rio-ht 
Honouiable the House of Loids. 

5, That ihe geulleman alluded to is Mr. Charles Hay Cameion, formeily the fourth or 
hiw lueinbcr of the Council of India. This gentleman having been interrogated by the 
Oominittec which sat during the com so of last year, regarding the lex loa of 1845, framed, 
iis your petitioners have icason to believe, by himself, and having admitted the receipt of 
a lemon 6.1 ranee against it fiom the Hindus of Madias, and Mi. Secretary Bushby’s reply. 
Is u.skecl ; 

No. ‘2098. Wluu was the end of it 'I 

“ The law was not passed then, but it has been passed since. 

“No. 2001). Was any loply made on the part of the remonstrants to the paper wliich 
you have read 1 

“ No reply; 1 believe the justice of the doctrine was acquiesced in.” 

.^nd in a subsequent examination the same gentleman is asked : 

“ No. 2350. Was theio any reply leceivcd from the petitioners after that document (Mi. 
SeiTCtiiry Busliby’s letter of the 24 May 1846) had been communicated to them'? 

“'Iliciewas no leply icceivcd: there was another rcmonsirance of the same kind from 
‘•ome IIiikIoos at (klcutta, m reply to which wc enclosed the an-jwer that we had previously 
sent ii> the Madrii'. Ilindooh, stating that that contained our pimciples on the subject. 

“ No. 23(13. Aftei the passing of the lex loci had been suspended, m the manner which 
)(ui have desciibod on a former occasion, at what period was the subsequent Jaw of the 
ilut'c articles inti uduced, proposing to le-enaot those provisions with respect to the pio- 
jXMtv of Christian coiiveits'? 

“ Legislative consultations of the 2 August 1845, I find to be the marginal note on the 
(halt made by me. 

“ No. 23(54. Are you awaie of any remonstrance, analogous to that from Madras which 
laid been [)rcviou>.ly atidressed to the (ioverniaent, having been repeated when those clauses 
weic proposed as a separate measuie'? 

“ I have no recollection of any such remonstrance; I never heard of any after the two 
1 have imnitioned.” 


(5. That Mr. Cameron had no intention to mislead the Select Committee of the House of 
I.ukIh is clear, fiom liis leply to question 

“ No. 23(5(5. Your evidence as to the appeal against the clauses applied to what occuiieci 
iluiiug )oui own stay lu India'? 

“ To what occuircd dining my own stay in Iiiiha.” 

But, UK tho fact of silence on the part of the Madras lluulus seems to be implied bv 
.uioihi'i’ evuienco, Sii lleibert Maddock, who, when stating in auswei to No. 2,239, that a 
K uloustraiicc was made lo Mi. Busbby’s reply, points out. No. 2241, that it was fiom the 
lliudu inhahitams of Bengal, Bchar, and Oiissa, ihe inference kft on the minds of tht- 
(’ommittee, \oiir petitioners appiehend, must have been that the Madras inemoiialisis 
.Kiiuieseed in tho justice of the doctiinc-., as .stated by Mi. Caiupiou, anil, as such an 
mfi-rencc is not warianted from the facts of the case, your petuioneis deem it of consequent 
lo explain the circumstunces as they actually occuiied. 


That no leply was sent to Mr. Bushby’s letter fiom the Hindus of Madias duiing 
M 1 . Cameron’s residence m this country is undoubtedly coi i cot ; but as soon as the dial t 
ot the Act of Thice Aiticles wms pioinulgated in the Foit of St. G< oige Gazette, at this pu - 
sideiicv, m Novcmbei 1840, a i emonstrance was immediately forwaided against it to lii. 
Suineuio Goveiumont, regnidmg which Mr Bethune, who had sueceidtd to council a.s huv 
n.embei, obseives, “ a gieat pait of it is taken up with an elaboiate aigument m reply t., 
Ml. Bushbv’s answei to the meraoiial of 1845.” This lemonstiance was piiuted along 
with other puiiers by order of ynui Honourable House on the 7th May 1851 ; and joui pe i- 
tiui.iis beg to state ihat neither they, noi the lemonstrants, noi the Mamas Hindu con.- 
munity, have ever acquiesced m the doctrines laid down by Mi. Bushby; but, on the 
0.10. Q contra.), 
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contrary, they consider the legislation on the lex loci to be a diicct intimgemcut of the 
cml rights, and a positive violation of the Act of the Imperial Parliament, 21 Goo. Jl, o. 70 
ss. 17 and 18, as well as ol the 53id section ol the present Chaiter Act. 

8. That your petitioneis allude to thiu ciroumstanee chit fly to show tlu* uiaiMfest uiuer- 
tainty of the evidence taken befoie the Parlmnientaiy Coimnut<-os ; and, as the wii nesses 
examined, without a single exception, aie ])ersons who have leciMved, or are htill iu tlie 
receipt of, benefits from the East India Conipauv, your petitioners ate eompeiled to believe 
thattheuctu.il state of things cannot he correctly ascei tamed without snilicieiit evi<lonce 
being admitted on both sales of the several questions which have to be clelernnned ; and 
your petitmneis, Iheiefoie, humbly represent lhalnothiiio but a full and uup.utial lavestisia- 
tion 111 this country, accessible to the complainants as well as to tlie defendants, can place 
before your Honourable House the real state of India, and the existence of tlie m.iiiv and 
heavy grievances of which they have complained as legards the presideiiey ot M.idras; 
they theiefore lespectlully icquest that a Royal Comtnis.siou may be ajipomtod, before 
winch they may have the opportuiiuy of substantiating tlie facts advanced m then former 
petition. 

9. That your petitioiicis beg to represent that an Iiulinn Commission is not altogether a 
novelty, there being a ]irecedent lu the one a|i])Ointed m the yeai 181-1, of which 
Thomas Munro was the head, lor the puiposc of inquuing into and amending the pidicial 
system then obtaining at this presidency; but, as not only the judicial svsiem', but likewise 
th.it of the revenue, us also the various other complaints prcleiml by yimi peidioneis, im- 
peratively demand investigation at this critical pirioil, your petitioneis pray th.it the 
Commission they now seek may he constilnted upon the widest practicable basis, (o the (mki 
that the iiiquiiy may be searching, impaitiul, and complete, and that 110 peiinaiUMit legis- 
lation for India may he imdei taken until the fullest inlorinatiou possible shall have l5en 
laid before and fully di-cubsed by the Imperial Parliament of the Hnitecl Kingdom, 

10. That youi petitioneis have already requested the conliuiifmce ol tlu* councils at the 

minor presidencies, and they now lespectfully iciterate their prayer to have them eonsttiuted 
on the precedent of tlio council on the island of Ceylon, m which your petitioneis’ eountiy- 
ineii have tnjoyed scats foi a series of yeais; and, us yom* petitioners uuderst.uul that 
coiistilutious have been, or arc on the eve of being, gran led to the settlements of the Cape 
of Good Hope and New IZeaUiud, adniittmg the naiivis tlieri* to the same electoral amf 
municipal privileges as the European colonists, they humbly and anxiously trusi that your 
Honouiable House will not deem the barhauaiis of the former, and the caimihuls of* the 
latter colony moie deserving or move fitting to be entrusted with a share m the managi*- 
mont of tlicir own ulfairs, than the mhabitauts of a country which fia* scores of etntnnes 
has hem renowned throughout the.world lor its civilisatiou, liliraiure, and eomirieree, and 
which had its own sovereigns, governments, and eodi-s ol law, long hefori* tin* Fmdish 
nalioii hud a name 111 history. *’ 

11. That, while yom ])eti(ioneis acknowledge* and have asked foi tin* advanla'u* ol a 
reconsliuction and impiovement of (he home and loc.d udmmi^tratiou of Indi.i, yH that 
alone will be ol no avail to ledrcss the giievances and reform the abuses of tlie loenl "ovein- 
ments, so long as they aie composed ol two or tliiee CumpunyN olUeials, U'gislaimg in the 
utmost secrecy, and concealing with the most ussuiiious corcliiliiess the whole of tin 11 li.ms- 
actioiis, si'cure not only ftom all check, but from (he le.ist shadow of knowledge on (lie 
pait of the ])eopIe, whose mteiests aio uiiloitunately cousuleied ol not the shi;htes( emise- 
quence to the Government whose duly it is to legislate loi their sob* beindiL. 

12. That your petitioners will considtr themselves and (li(‘ii community deeply humi- 

liated and deeply a« grieved, if, after the ojieu aelvuowledgmeuts ol peisous lii'ili m olliic 
111 (his countiy and m luigland, that they aie as capable (o hold lesp.^nsible employiiK'nis 
as (he meuibeis of (ho now exclu-.ive civil seivite, (hat (hey aie (lieu eipi.ds on (he heueh, 
and successlul couipedtois in (he sduly of European .ills, scn-uce, and liim.Kuic, they .ire 
longei shut out liom the ollici s for which they lue confessedly ([ii.ilifu d, while the .n.iv.um* 
Hottentot and New Zcal.uulei ai< piofared before them. ^ 

13 That voui petitioneis finally conclude with the exjircssioii of their e.inusi hope .md 
prayei that sufliciciit tin e m.iy be gianted foi a thoiough mqimy mio ,ill points ulleetmg 
the wclfaie of this eoiuidy, .is distiihuud undei (he eight heads l.iid down by (hi (a)m- 
niittce of youi Ilonoiiuihle House, that the loc.d councils may he lel.iined, ,uid modelled 
upon the constiiutioiial pniiciple belore adveUed to, and lhai a Koyal Coimmssiou, com- 
posed of Euiopeans and lla(lvc^ conjomtlv, chosen i).uily m Euiope and ]).utly m India, 
may be issued, to entei upon arc! complete the iieccssuiy nivcstig.iuou m this coiiiiiry. 

And yom peutioiieis, as in duty bound, shall ever pi ay, Jjtc. 

T, j 1 m oomoagdvt/. 

K Hommoondf ant. 

S. Namasciogum. 

&c. &c Stc. 


Madras, 21 May 1853. 
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To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in Pailiamentasbembled. 

The J>nTiTioN of Dr. George Buist, Editor of « Bombay Times/’ Secretary to the Geoora- 
}diical bocioly, foiiiKicr tuid supeiintendent ol the School of Iiidustiy, late Sheud of 
ao'iioai/f and tbimcrly m chuigo of the Astronomical, Meteorological and Magnetic 
Ohsci vatoiies of the Ea'St India Company ai Bombay formeily Secietaiy to the 
Agiicultuidl Society of WeUcrn India, and m cliaigc of their Expeiimeiital Gaidens, 

Showeih, 

Tiia r youi petitioner has been close on 20 years connected as editor with the newspapei 
press ; foi a third ot that period as editor and pioprietoi ; having for nearly eight years con- 
ducied, with credit and success, newspapers in the cential counties of Scotland, Forfar, 
J oith and Fyfe, and for more tlian 12 been editor; and foi six, editor and piiucipal pro- 
prietor of the oldest and most extensively circulated journal m Western India, tlie “ Bombay 
limes /’ and that for the whole of this long period he has had constant occasion to study 
most ciiitfully lu^wspapeis fioiuiieaily all paits of the world ; those of London m paiticular, 
to some ()1 which he has been a huge and highlv-paid contiibuior, having occupied his 
closusf attenlion. ^ ^ > o 1 

Hint tlui “ Bombay Tunes,” one of three daily papers published at the piesidency, was 
brought into existi'iiee in 1838, shoitly after the passing of the Charter Act (1834), and 
the removal ol the disabilities of the ])ress by Loid Melcalfo (1835); and with the express 
view of lulvocatiiig public impioveinent, and devoting itself to the interests of the country, 
to till discussion ol the views «iud policy of Govcinmeiit, and the examination and diffusion 
ol ihosc opinioiis, facts and doctrincb, the oiicucnstaiices of the occasion and exigencies and 
piospccU of the pcnod rendered expedient, with the cordial approval of Sir Robeif Grant, 
the (iov(‘nu)r of the time, and countenance and support of the most distinguished servants 
of Oovfiiiincnt. Its prtijcctors and proprietors comprised amongst them 11 of the principal 
Eiiioiieiiu houses in Bombay; the oldest and most distinguished native merchant ; two oi 
lilt* most eiunieiit barristcis before the Supierae Couit, and the most distinguished private 
lueclicul practitioner ill Western India. That they selected as their editor Di. Biennan, a 
IceturcM of oiniuenco 011 anatomy, m Dublin, whoso health rendered a warm climate desirable, 
and who, on his arrival at Bombay, was elected to the then responsible office of secretaiy 
to the Clmrnhei of Conimoroc, besides being cditoi ol the “Times.” 

That till' proprietoiH of the “ Courier,” the principal paper in Bombay up to 1838, and 
long till' recognised organ ol Govcinment, were equally eminent as those ot the “Bombay 
Tiim-s;” and that the papoi had engaged from time to time the services as editors of many 
of the most t.ihmted soivauts of Ouvernmont. 

That the fust editoi of the Bombay TinieK,” Dr. Brennan, having died in 1839, the 
pupt'i was foi a tune conducted by Piofessor Henderson, of the Elpbiastouc College, a 
hcivant of Clovoiimit lit , ar(cnvaid'>i by Dr. Knight, at f)ie‘>cnt Residency Suigeon, Khota, 
and ol tli{‘ Bengal IVlcdical Siuvico; and that your petitionei having been selected, fiom 
the ciniiiciico he had attained us a provincial join nalist 111 Scotland, to the cditoiship of the 
“ Boiuhiv 'rimes,” ciiIckmI on his duties m Mav 1840, and has continued to conduct the 
pupei cvui since, with the highest appiobation of his employers, on ihe piinciplcs on 
winch it was oiigin.illy staited. 

From the ( instant fluctuations m the meicnutilc community in Bombay, numeious 
changes m ihc piopnciaiy have from tune to time taken place; and the “Tunes” having 
alway.s yn Idul, as it continues to yield, f'oin 30 to 40 pci <ent of dividends annually on 
the aniouiit oiigiirally mvcsiod, a uiimbei of the most distinguished servants of Govern- 
nu nl, bi'c.itue piopiielois soon aftei the ]>r(jraulgation ot the pcimission of the Court of 
Diicdois foi Its civil and unliiuiy seivauts to connect themsehes with the pie&s. In 1847, 
the pimcipal piojmctois, aftci yoin piMitioaei, vv(ie the Puisne Judge of the Sadder Adaw- 
liit, ihc (Jnllectoi of Customs, the Deputy Quartei-inaslei-gtneial, now Qnartcr-master- 
g( iietal of tlio Boinhay army, the Secreiaiy to the Medical 'Boaid, afteiwaid', I'hysician- 
gcncial, and the Medical Sioiokceper, now Supcimtending Surgeon at the Piesidcncy; 
ami, with two exceptions, one fiom ictinment fiom the service, and the other fioia pro- 
motion, these gcutlcmen still continue piiiKipal proprietois of the papei. 

That y«)ur petitionei has not only devoted the cohnniis of the “ Bombay Times’’ to the 
udvanccmiMit ol good government, to the spiead of educrition, of impioveineiii,and ecouomy, 
to the (Icniiuciatioii ot those bloody and superfluous wars which, within these 12 ycais, 
Jiavc cost ns 30 millioiib steilmg, and ihat policy which, undci the name of expediency, 
difiU'eaids the jniiiciples of Until and jusnee, and sets up astandaid of moials foi siates- 
nieu opposed fo llm priueijihs of Chiisiiamty, iukI the evils of wimh to oui name and cha- 
raolci, as Willington basso well lemaiked, cannot be compensated by tlie most brilliant 
victories, but lias, us f.n as ciicuinstances pcrmiiied, endeavoined, m Ins pi ivate capacity, 
to pioniole the nnpiovcments he, as an editor, recommended ; a circumsiauce to which 
nurncroU'. htlcis ot ackuovvkdginent icceived fioin Government bear ample testimony. 

Under these ciicumslanccs, it is witli much suipii&e, mollification, and chagnn, tliat your 
jx'titiouer has seen it stated m the evidence laid befoie ihe Coinmiitce of your Honouiable 
llousc, that the newspapeis in India, with the exception of a Bengal journal, called “The 
o.to. Q3 Fneiid 
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Appendix, No. 3 . Fnend of India,” are umfoimly and univeibally hosUlc to the Govemaiciit, aiul are cou- 

tinually engaged in impugning and slandering its pioceodings ; and that thouiih they admit 

of collections, when made to them, still then* tendency is ihatot unceasing and continual 
hostility to the auihouties. 

Thai so fai is this fiom being the fiici m the case of youi pctitionei, that In* has been 
fiequently charged bv Ins bretlirtii with being the organ of the local Government j and in 
the majority of cases coming under dibcusion, his views and those ot the Govenunoiit have 
coincided with each other That being avcise W iiccdlcsa aggression and uncalled-tor wui, 
he was opposed to the general policy of the Goveiiinientfroin 1840 to 1845 j that since then 
he has been a waiin supportci and ardent admirer of the proceeding o( the Goveinoi— 
geneial of India almost thioughout. Yoai pctitionei was at one with the Bombay Govi'ra- 
lUPiit m the deposition of the llajah of Satiara , mthcii views ol liu* war ol Allghanistau, 
and on the conquest of Scinde, in llieii views of the conduct ofthc Nulfoodi Ooumiission ; 
the Court of Directors having in 1851 expressed themselves in neaily ilie same leims as 
weie used by youi petitionci on the subject m the pievious year. That youi pelitionti 
highly applauded the revenue ariaiigements of Government; then auvicty to jnoraote 
impiovemcnts in the culture of cotton ; then dcsiie to advance native education by con- 
feriing Goveinincnt iippouitments on the most distinguished of the native sciiolais, and the 
employment of natives more extensively tliaii befoiem the public sei vice ; in ilieii appomt- 
mi-nts of the le'.ideiits at Sattara and Baiodn, and the Conmiissiouer m Scmtle, and in tho^ 
gieat majority of ollici aiiangeraeuts * an evidence at once, it is hoped, o( the meiiLs of 
the Government, and the independence and souudnesbof the. viewb of your pctitionei. 

Youi peiitionei, at the eommcncemcut of his editonal careci, strongly condeinned the 
evisting stale of the Post-office ariaugemeiits, and m leconmiendnig thfii imiiiovemciit, 
collected, with great laboui and care, and imhlibhetl, a vtisi mass of steam and mail stalistics 
which he luuiicl bcatteied about m a hundred different quaitcis, and which youi jietitioiiei, 
fertile fit bt time, put into a couvement and popular form, and the desired dVniges were, lu 
a groat measuie, biougln about m the eouibc of two yeiub. That vour petitioner in 1840 
condemned the arrangements then made for the reccpliou of stele soldiers from Aden, and 
u general older was a few weeks afterwards issued Hccuiing the remt'dies suggested. That 
your jjetitn.ner was opposed to the Goveimuent lu the lati* discussions on B uo-la matters, 
blit had a very large uuniber ol the Com i of Ui lectors on his side; and, hut for tlie principle 
ot buppoi ting the authoiiiicb, would most hkcly have had them all of his opinion. That 
your petitioner bus been all along hoslilo to the* existence ol biuoeuie sh(*tifisliiprt, and the 
appointment has accoiduigly been abolished. That in 1848 your petitiouor pointed out the 
eiiormoufa sums expended m the Afghan war, and the (lerangeuieut. of our cmniueictal 
lelations, winch the LrctusuitSbiou of so much sjiecic into a (‘outiiry fioiu which it would not 
foi many yeais ictuiii, must occasion , and the views of youi pctitionei weio lully home 
out hy the state into which the fmaaccs of India had bt*eu bioiiulit in 1811, when the 
Honoiu able Mr, Bird, then Piesulout lu Cotnicil, stated to Sir Ilemy Willoek iliut the 
shutting of the iieasurv m September had been coiitem[)latcd , by ihc* stateiuc'ut made 
by tlie late Sii Robert l^eel, m assigumg this as one of the reasons loi the imposition of 
ihe Income Tax, and by the accounts of the llonouiable East Ituliii Ooiupauy, since 
iht-n published; and that, m like uuinnei, m the gieat majonty ol oeeasions m whicli 
your petitioner has chanced to be opposed lo some one division of tlic authoiitu's, his 
views have been borne out by the othcis, uud have been aftoi wards shown to hi* iii con 
soiiaiice with fact, lie cousulcied ihc .mnexaiioa ot the Puiijaub unwise and imiusti- 
hahle in 1840, and it was left m the Imuds of the Sikh',, and he tlecmed its aimexation 
inevitable m 1848, uud m 1849 it was uiuiexed. 

That youi petitionei has obseived that, m the examiualion ol Mi. ,IoIm Staait Mill, 
ot the India Ilouse, heioie the Committee of the House of lands, it i*, in'',mii*ati*d that the 
pi css of India is uifciioi to that of England in its tone: lli.u in Enuland the tone of 
ncwspapei writing ism geiui il supeiioi to that of oulinaiy conveisaiion ; ih.it m India 
It Is ihc levGise lO such an extern, that a most euoncous view ol I'aiglish soi u ly would 
be taken weio it judged of by tlie piess; that newspaiieis in India an* ot viiy liiilc 
use to Gijveiuinent, unless m jninimting mquiiy, that the English uewsji.ijiei press m 
India IS only the oigan of English society, ehiefly of the pan of it niieonni*ct( d with 
( lovcuinient, and has little to do with natives 01 the inteii'sts of the eonntiv. 

The gioundleissncss of the last of these impaiations will he appaienf, whi'ii 11 is lecol- 
leeied tliai theio are "even daily and ‘20 01 80 tn-weekly 01 hi-weekly newspnpeis m India, 
and that iheic aie not as many Euiopeaus lu the louiiliy altogelliei, not eoiinccLed wilh 
Govtinineni, as could piovide subscuheis 01 sup^dy uitelligcuee tor a single daily oews- 
papei. 

'ilial in point of fact, a laige mnubei ot the iiewspapeis <ne piineipally 01 wholly the 
piopeitv ol seivauts of Govciiimcnt, and aie condmted hy letiied invalid ofli'*ers from the 
Queen’s 01 Company’s aimy. That youi petitioner is ))iepaied to prove, what mast be well 
known U) inauv Meinbeis of youi llonouiable Ilouse, v\ho have long been lea lois of the 
“ Bombav Times, ’ that howevei lufeiiui the best ot the newspapers ol India may be to 
those at home in point of talent, that 111 j ion it ol piopiiety of expicssioa and dceoiuiu of 
i.ingu.ige, and in point of amount of space devoted by them to important subjects of dis- 
cussion, or in point of ihe magnitude and importance of those as bcaiiiig on the inteicsis of 
the country, they aie second to no newsp.ipeis m exisicnce. 

Setting 
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Sptling aside the space lequired for adveitising, for military and shipping listb, general 
uideis, and pnct ^ cinient, a full third pait of the aiea of the journals of India is occupied 
hy extiacMs fioin the veiy best home publuation-, from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, Noitli 
Butish and Westminster Reviews; fiom Blackwood’s, Fiasei’s, Tait's, and other magazines • 
fiom the Atheiimiini Literary Gazette, Chambeis’ and Hogg’s publication., together 
witii careliilly selected extracts fiom the very best of the London daily and weekly news- 
iiapors ; that fart of papers being got up at home once a foitnight expressly foi the use of 
snbscnhcism India, lelioviug the Indian iiewspapeis of the Pailiamentaiy and othei reiiorts 
winch often occupy so unpiofitably so large a poition of the journals at home, aflbids loom 
hn soleciions they could not otlicivvise command; that so far* fiom directmo- less space to 
ihe ounsoof good government, the spread of educanon and public impiovement than is 
devoted to these subject*- by the papers at home, they devoted a vast deal mote of dealing 
with statistics agiicMiliuro, police, municipal, saniiaiy, commeicial, and othei such like 
matiers bearing directly on ihe impiovement of the countiy, and welfare of the people is 
to he consideied such wheie party politics arc things unknown, rather than the political 
eoiiti oversic's and factious disputes and abuse from which ilieii columns are exempt. 
1 hat by means, such as those now related, a vast quantity of valuable and interestino* 
infoimatioi), nnicli of it galhercd fiom printed public documents, but tiansmnted into a 
t'oiideiised, popular, and leadable foim, is diffused amongst the membeis of the service, and 
more mtelligont of the ii.itivc coiiiraiiiiity; the fonnei of whom are, in India, very apt to lose 
liabiis of t(‘ading alfogetliei ; the latter of whom leqmre still m a gieat measure to acquiie 
them ; both turning to the local iiew&papcis as the duel souices of supply. 

I hat It IS diflie.ult to define vihat the precise tone of conversation is amongst the leading 
el.iHses ciihii in England or in India, and theiefore impossible to compaie the one w'lth 
the otlur, or to usccitain thepiocise lelation the tone of newspaper speculation bears to that 
of conversation in the one countiv oi in the other; but youi petiiioiier ha. already shown 
that till* iiewspnpers in India aie in no pspect, save talent .md magnitude, behind their 
linglisli brethren; the chief imperfection with which they are chaigeable being due to those 
enormous postage charges imposed upon them, and the limited size to wliicli they are 
rcHtricted, tliese two combiimig to induce them to concentiaie more of their utteution on, 
.intl devote more of tlii'ir space to, local incidents of little general importance tlian they 
otherwise would do. That they are not oven in this respect behind the spiiit of the age, 
may be judged of from the iccomniciidanon of the lepoit of the Post-office Comrni&sioneis, 
now under the consideration of Governnicuf, to the effect, that such an additional postage 
he imposed on newspapers imported from England as virtually to exclude them from all 
parts of India but the picsulouctcs. 

^ That not only is the newspaper press of India at least equal in its tone to that of 
England, but it is a vast way superior to it, and in geiieial to the statesmen of the dav, in 
the possession of important and accurate mformatioUjVs will piesently appear. On the 23d of 
June 1U42, Sii John Ilobbouse stated in the House of Commons, m opposition to the motion 
of Ml. Bailey Ibi the piodiiction of the papeis, man unmutilated foim, on which the Affghan 
war was groundi'd, that Lord Palmerston and his colleagues consideied the explanations 
of (hniut Ne^scliodc in rcfcnMico to the proceedings of Russia in connexion with the affairs 
of’ I feral satisfactoiy, because they were carried into effect, and Count Sunonech and Liou- 
fciiunt Vicovick were iccallcd. According to the official despatches, published by Par- 
liament, the satibfriction to the Russian Cabinet heie referred to was intimated to Count 
Nchseliodc under dale 1st Novcmbei 1838, the lecall having first been made known on 
the nth of March 1838 ; a dibcrepancy duly exposed at the lime by ^ou^ petitmiier About 
flu* same tiim*, bold P'ltzgerald and Ue Vesci, the President of the Boaid of Coutioi, 
.ifllrinod that his prcdecessoi s had not imfaiily garbled the Blue Book cf 1839; the papers 
ol Sir AU'xandcr Burncs, having been published eiitiie by youi petitionci, by desiie of the 
i(*lalivca of that lamented officer, show, as is now univeisally admitted, instances of gaib- 
liiiii sni h as find no puiullel in hibtoiy. In June 1841, Lord Palmerston, in addiessing the 
clccfois at Tivcilon, desciibed the whole of Affghaiintan as in a state ol such unexampled 
ii.ni([uillify, that an iiuai tiled Englishman might iiUe as safely thiongh the midst of its wilds 
as lie cnuld have luideii fioin Tiveilon lo John o’Gioai’s house, the name of a British officei 
fxiipg a passpoit evi'iywhcu* That ui this very time youi petitionei had published an enuine- 
raiion of 33 actions, ni 13 of which our tioops hul been unsuccesbful, winch had taken place 
wtihiii the piecedmg tuciveuionth , and the Boaid of Coiitrul, of which the Noble Loicl was 
a mcmlici, must have had lu their hands Jncuuicnts giving accounts of Shelton’s <qDcraLions 
111 I ho Naiiiaii Valley, ihe general discoiiteiiis in ICohistan, the tliiee sepanitc expeditions 
of Pariiiigfon .ind Woodbinii in the Helmund , the preparations for Griffin’s expedition; 
the Nooskey expodition, the unhapp\ uflair ot Kojjucb, the general movements ot troops 
on ^leiinlc and Shawl, with ilie uiiiveisal maieliing and countei-mai chin g of detachments 
thioiighout the country, occnjiied as we then were in five simultaneous oi immediately 
coiiseeulive ciimjiaigns aroniui Jellalabad, Klielati Ghilzie, Ghii isk, Mooislong, and the 
Sehec country. In tlie Overland Times,” Ibi July 1841, estimates of the expenses of ihe 
Affghan War np to that date was published by your petitioneis, so closely appioaching 
the statements afterwards given from official authority, by Sir Henry Willock and Sii 
Robert PeJ, as to show the close approaches that could be made to tiuth by those who 
eauiestly sought allei it; and, from these and other mqnirieb, your petitioner came to the 
conclusion which he published about the period referred to, that to manitdin the Dooranee 
alliance was next to imposMble, the attempt to maintain ourselves in Atfghanisian a foily, 
which could not but issue in the most (rightful disasters. Had the warnings he then gave 
0.10. Q3 
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been attended io 111 time, the events of Cabool, whioh six months afterwards justified the 
soundness of Ins vievis, might have been avoulwl, and tlni daikcvst chapiei iti our history 
left unwrilten. In 1842 Loid l^aluuTbfon taunU'd ISir Robert Peel with the supjiosed 
intentions ot the Ministry to abandon the Door.inoe allianee, and retire Irotn Afighauistaii, 
111 obvious Ignorance of the resolution ooine toby liOid Auckhmd, on the 3d of Dcccinliei 
1841, and tln n known to the Board of Cknitiol, that, in tlie event of the loss of C.ibool, no 
attempt should be made to renew the ocenpatum of Ailghanistan That in 18 13, youi 
petitioner, who hud been one of the most ardent adinuers ot Loid Ellenborougb while he 
professed noilhng but peace and improvement, and of Sir (Jbarles Napier before ho attacked 
the Ameers, pointed out the monstrous injustice of our invasion of Seiiidc. lie prcjiared 
an estimate, now fully justified by fact, that it could not be maintained wiih h ss than an 
augmentation of 8,000 men; and accordingly, betwixt 1043 and 1841, the Bombay army 
was increased by 13,805, from 51,(594 to 06,299, the latter numbir not being* likely Innn*- 
aftmvards to be dinimishecl j even now Aden is gaiiisoiicd by Madias Lioojis. At the same 
time he estimated the .mniial expense, it uiusL impose upon us at about liull-a-milhou 
steihng, thus lalhng about a third or foiirlh shoit of lack. That at both these periods the 
journals at home, and hading speakeis of the tune, seemed in extasies with the imagined 
wisdom that had been displayed, and the laie good fortune that bad atlended it; when m 
reality our misconduct was diawiiig down upon ouisolvcs tlio heaviest enlamities that could 
have befallen us. All these things arc now matter of histoiy, .is mneh beyond the reach of 
remedy as of dispute. Had the piess or the politicians of England oxanmiod or believed 
the stutements then set foith by your petitioner, and all since lullv verified, the blot which 
Sciudo throws ujion our good name imglu have been obliterated, and the disgrace and 
mischief it has occasioned us avtnded. 

That shortly after the libcintion of the piess, Lord Aneklaiid most wisely evprosscd bis 
anxiety to encourage the seivants of Governiuenis to enniK'ct tlieiuselves with the iiews- 
papnis, and that Government should aflbul joiiiuulisfs all the information that could he 
given themiuidei the secret system insisted on from lionie; di“'inng thert'by to inciease the 
picdu'positions that ho knewinusl e.\ist to speak favonral ly of ( iovernment when pieseni or 
ioiinct Govciuiiient servants were the speakeis, and those '•fill 111 (loveruineni employment 
tlie listeneis. Jii Maich 1842, and August 3813, nil this was put an end 10 by the oi^er ol 
Loid Ellcnboiough ; and the Court of Directors, who were undeistood to have diiappuued 
of neaily cvoiy other measure under Ins Lordship’s ad m huh iration, have penmUed the most 
objectionable of ihoin all to pass iiuccnsurcd. 

That from the time the measme of Govcrnoi Metcalfe deprived Government of the 
power of deporting editors foi lepiintmg the Repoits of Rarliumont, oi articles of intel- 
ligence of the lioiiic iiewspapcis, and of indulging, .is they did inostficely, 111 perseetilums 
of the piess, scaicely sui passed by those of France of the jirescnt date, there s(>eiu‘' to 
liave been a cotistant disposition to nijiiie, by slaudei, tliose who could not be leachcd liy 
law ; Lord .Auckland and those aiomuJ him pioving hnnouiable exceptions. 

That on the 12 th of Fdiiuuiy 1841, Mi. ilnine Ctilli'd tlie attention ol the House of 
Commons to cei tain obnoxions stutements made by eoiicsjioiidents in the “ Auia Akbiii 
and LombaY Times,” 111 lefercnce to ibe death of a troojiei of tlu' 2 nd Heng.d (kivaby, 
said to have been shot in a coin-field neai Ghir/nee in July 1839, while supposed niuraudiug, 
in lefcience m which the conduct ol Lord Kiaue was seveiely blamed The Cluuiman of 
the 13 0.1 id of Contiol, then bunging forward a motion foi a p< nsion i.f 2 , 000 / u yeai to his 
Loidbhip iiiid his descendants, stated that the moment he obseived llio lepoits in the luwvs- 
jiapeis on the siibjeci, he made the most diligent inijuiiies .is to its liuth at the India HoiiS'*, 
tlie India Boaid, and at paities who had shaied in the Affglum (unipngu, and found that 
the statements ni the iiew^-papeis, which he teiined “lasialU,” weie (alse , that tiie titiopei 
had been shot at night by tin* videttis, nndm the <n(l('i of the Riovosi Maisliul’s stiiet 
dnection-, and that the icpoit bad ucvei been lie.uil ol till altu* Loid Keane bad (pulled 
India. 

That >0111 petitimici, who had just then (May 1820) aiiived in India, and could indivi- 
du.dly liave no knowledge of the niattei, uiul no bias m l.ivoui or against any on(‘, ie((‘ivid 
his infoiniatum liom a distinguished slafl (jtlieei of Loid Keane’s ai my, and who is still 
.dive , ,<ud youi jietitionci is in a jiosition to ])iovo that the lioopei was shot dniing the day, 
not hy tlic vidctUs at all, as the icgimiuial iceoids W'lll show that he w.is weinuled by 
small shot nevei used in the aimy ; and ihut the jiiete w.is tiled by Loid Keani‘’s own hand, 
who n<*liiially,of eoiiise,])ieventcfl .inyolIici.il lejxnt lioiu being linnish(-d to G-oveiniueni, 
though autlunne infoimatiou aiu>.t exist leg.iidingii 111 the hospital leiurns of the legiiiK'Hl 
and in the iicoidsof the Bengal Medical Boaid Instead ol ncvei being noticed till alter Loid 
KfMiie^ba 1 quitlecl India, on the 3lst ol Maicli 1810, it w.is fully diseu S(j:d in the “Agiu 
Akb.ii,”an(i most of ihc othei Indian newspajiers 111 August 1839, and in the ‘Mjoudon 
feptctatoi” of Fibiuaiy 3840, leaving suflieient time foi making iiKpiiiies at the pro])c 1 
quaitei hefoie tlie pcn-ion discussion cameoii. Thai liOid Keane was himsilf uoi sloV' vt 
notuiiig what ap]jeaied in the ncw&papeis, may be guiheied lioni the action in which lie 
was c.ist against the “ Bombay Gazette” in July 18;5G, for having rcjiublished from tlie 
“ liiiglishniaii” a lettei, accusing him of h.iving caiaed a tioopcr, (ondemned at Deesn, ut 
be bangtd without the sanction of the Govcinnient, leqiiiu d by the legulations , and the 
fact of his having pasted the present chaige, pronounced so grossly libellous m the House 
of Commons, by unnoticed, indicates that he felt its tiutb. The names of the newsjiaper 

wiiteis, 
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Miters, tl.ouol., oocorclmg to<.ustom.,»Uhhel<i from theletleis, ivere perfectly well known; 

i t!! n ^ “‘■J”"’' l«f ‘loner, and theie is no 

iP.MQUto doubt tli.it, if called upon, they would not be unwilling to snbamntmtc tlieir state- 
monts, iho irutli of which no one in India ever doubted 


, i ® /V' with the view apparently of tlnowing fuither discredit on the 

pi css, It w. s stated by bn Ji.hn Hohhousc, “That the House was awaie that, m ihc hist 
cauipaion (that is the eanipaign undo. Loid Keane lu 1839, then beino consideied by the 
House) a disaster hud hefalleu our lioopa undci command ol Major Chbbo in, while endea- 
\()unuu to lehevo a tori. Hie two subjeels getting mingled up in the debate, and both 
loiniing giounds of oblocpiy on the prevs. riidt a commission had been appointed to inquiie 
into the disiistti, the lepoits of winch had been sinreptitiously obtained and published by 
the ncwp.spciH just bcfoio the d<*parmre of the mad of the 1st Decerabei. 


In point jd Hct, the fioopor of the 2d Cavaliy was shot in July 1839, neat Ghuznee, m 
the centre ol Allghanislan, «<) days march at least fioni the pass of Nuffooslc, wheie Maior 
(dihboin was repulsed on the 31st of August 1840, 13 months aftei wards; nine months 
after Lord Keane had eputted command in Aflfghanistan, and five months aftei he had left 
Lombuy Im* KngUuid. The leport of the Commission, wdiich beais date 22d of November 
1810, oblainec publicity through the instnimentahty of General Btooks, its chairman, 
snbseiiuenily demived of his command of the troops in Seinde as a punishment foi ihis. 
It Ujiperued in the “ Bombay Couium'” on the 19th of December, that paper being blame- 
less in the mutter ; not, as stated, iniinediateiy befoie the despatch of the mail, or with any 
view whaiexer to tbo injury of the prospects of Loid Keane, wlio could in no shape be 
uuected by it, uml in lefeience to whom it was not known that any debate was impending, 
but 12 diiys be/orohand , leaving abundance of time for the commentaries which were made 
upon It in the liranbay Junes,” and which weie sent home along with ii bv yous peti- 
iiouer, winch ckjnessed the very same sentiments, in almost the same words as those 
exprcK^cd by the l^onihay Goveimuent siv months, and bv the Court of Directois neaily a 
twelvemonth afterwuids, 
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On the same occa.sion, Lord John Ilussoll spoke of Lord Keane^s crosslno' the Indus on 
his advance, as an event of sufficient impoitaiice to he coujiled with his march through the 
Bholan Ihiss. Lord Keane and the Bombay column in reality marched through Scinde by 
lyurkhana to the mouth of the puss, and never ciosned the iivei at all. 

In July 1843, u leltti Irom Cfeneral Nutt appeared in the English newspapers, beaiing 
<1 ite Lucknow, <11U of Apiil, and which must have been siuit home direct for publication, in 
leplv to one fiom Sii James Luinley, Adjiitant-gcnci.il of the Bengal mmy, of 29th of 
March, Ctilling upon him, by dinction of the Ciovoinor-geneuil, to report upon ceitain 
(‘xeiHies said to have been commitied by tin* Biiiish troops lu Affghamstan. The letter of 
Sir James Luuihy has iievor apptared in jnint, and its tenoi can only be gathered from the 
teinis of till' reply, wntteii, as it is, in a wild, declamatory tone, appaieutly fiom the 
fiiNl iiileiidid foi the press, and as unlike as possible the calm and temperate style of 
oih(,ial concspoiulcnce between an old majoi-geneial and the adjutant-geneial of the 
aimy. It would appear that Gcuerul Lumley, "by direction of Loid Elie'uboiough, liad 
a'-scited that eerlain vmv infamous luiputalions had been made against the army by 
(he uews})aper.s, and these wuio juMiiounced to ho *‘gioss and viliimous falsehoods,” 
111 leahty, tlies weio never made by aiu one, or heard of m India, until General 
Nott’s lit'er (leiioiineiiig them apjicaied ; and tin* conclusion thfit the whole affair was 
tiof up with the view of giving a blow to the character of the pioss, K inevitable. 
GeiKMitl JNott’s letter was foivvui<]<d lo England through the Secret Dcpai tment, and 
was not made known to ilie (Joun of Diiectois by the Seciet Committee till after its 
piiblu afioii, of which no notice seems ever to have been tak<'n by ihe Government of India, 
alifmugh seveiely blamed in the oflieial despatch ol the Couit to the Goveinoi-general, 
under date 2 August 1843 Yet so avoise at this time was the Govevnnieut of India to 
all eomnuiiuealioii of its seivaiits w'ltli the piess, that Mi Eiskme, of the Bengal Civil 
Seiviee, li.id ihi pievious yiai lieen punished by loss of employment foi sending to the 
“ Friend of liidra” an extiai t frimi a piivate note, fioui his kinsman, Sii William Maenauehten; 
and the publication in the “ Bombay Times,” ol a lettei from Colonel Sleeuian, Resident at 
Buiidlekuiid, toiiecling some misstatement', in lefeicuee to his pioeeedings, called forth 
tlie most stimgi’iu geneial Older against all comimmieatiuns with the press. 

Th(‘ exti'ut to wlneli the newspapers of lud-a aie indebted to the servants of Government 
for suppon, instead of heing jiiepaved lor and maintained by those unconnected with the 
services, as assented, is easily siiseejilible of distinct and specific proof Irom the subscnption 
lists ol the newspapers themselves, whuh will be prodmed il re.juncd, or by the exami- 
nation ol the editois. In 1848 the “ Mofussilitc” pinned a list of all its subsciibert,, from 
which It appealed that loui-fiftlis of these were members of the public seivice; and in a 
lilassilied list of its subscribers, lalolv laid befbie the propuetois of the“ Bomhav Times,” 
and which is at the service of tlie Committee, it appears that out of a thousand subsciibeis, 
assuming ih.it to he the uumhei on the list (123) one bundled and twenty-thiee weie civil 
siMvanls of the Govciniueut, (179) one bundled and seventy-nine messes of leiiimental 
hbraiies , (317) three humired and seventeen military men ; (62)filty-two Biitish mei chants; 
(38) Ibirty-six banks and public coriioiations ; (26) tweuty-''ix weie natives, ('?43) two 
innulicd and loi ty- tin ee weie piivate individuals, uncovenaiiled sei van! s, tradesmen, &c. , 
the rest clergymen, lawyeis, native rajahs, and the like ; oi m all 719, or two-thirds of the 

o.io. Q4 whole. 
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whole, were officeis under tlio Crown, or covenanted servants of Government, It inuy safely 
be assumed that the maxim which holds good all over the woild will obtain in India, and 
that tlie amount and iiaiuie of commodities brought to maiket will speedily adjust them- 
selves to the demand ; that iiewspapei proprietois will supply, and newspaper editors wiite, 
what IS deemed most popular and acceptable amongst the newspaper-reading classes, and 
what they aie best disposed to pay foi. That the letuiiis on such thing, aie ample, will be seen 
from a paper published in 1 « 50 , when the Bombay Times” changed its proprietois ; by this 
it was shown that, during the previous 10 yeais, your petitioner had earned as leinuneiaiioii 
for himself, or free profit for his employers, the sum of 33,000 /. stoi hug 111 cash, besides 
meeting all ilie chaiges of the establishment, and extending its strength and ellicieiiey. 

The picture presented to your Coiniiiittec of the press of India, representing, as ii 
does, journalists lately or still piactising at the bar, connected as piofessors with oui col* 
leges, 01 belonging to the legal or medical or military profession, indulging fiom puie 
perversity, m false law, vulgar, piofligate, and woithless writing, such as must diuck 
and disgust the readers for whom it is provided, and who form a newspaper consti- 
lueucy unparalleled (oi selectnoss, would be, were it faithfully printed, an anomaly uiie\- 
ampled in the woild. 

On the examination of Mr. Melvill, in the Oomniittcc of the House of fiords, their Lonl- 
ships liavG most wisely pointed out the great mischiefs occasioned liy the apathy ol the 
people of England 111 reference to Indian affaiis, and suggested the imporlutiee of <‘n- 
deavouring to coni er gi eater const fjuence and order on tlic uicetings ami debates of the 
Couit of Pioprietois, with this object in view; yet a dead set seenis to bo made fiom all 
quaiteis against the pi ess ol India, through the means of vvliieh alone the people at home 
can be enlightened as to the current events of the day, tlieic being no othei oig.ms 
which now exist, or aie likely to be brought into existence, for public inforinaiioii; the 
mistakes of the home journals whenevei they venture bey»>nd the information sujijilied them 
from the East, foinimg the most fiuitful subjects of ridicule in India, of which ihe lecent 
alarms m reference to the war in Burmali, the progress of which had been so lailhlullv^ 
tiaced beforehand by the Indian newspapeiN, forms an example, and that the (‘nor. of 
public men oecuriiiig by accident being enhanced by those which are intentional, as lu 
the case of the papeis of Sii Alcxaiidct Burnes of 1333 , and the despatehes from Sale’s 
brigade m 1841 , leaving no source of infonnation open for the public to icsoil to that is 
unobjectionable, save that the piebs of India supjjlies. 

That the sources of these aspeisions or misajipiehensious seem to lie m the miscondnei 
of a small proportion of the jouinals of India, lor the most part conducted by men Iri'sli 
ai lived fiom newspapci offices at homo ; journals which do not more fairly represent tlu' 
press of India in general than do ilie “ Samists,” “Ages,” and “Towns” of liOiidon 
represent the ncwspapeihof Enulaiid, the cxisieiicc of which at all times, piecanoiis and 
shoit-livod, might ."OcMn niconeeivable vvcic it noi fioin the divcitsity ol tastes amongst us, 
such as that manifested bv the late Coiumandei-m-chief Sir Charles Najiier, who mentioned 
the “Gentleman’s Gazette,” m his public letters, as the only ujirighi and respi'clable 
paper m India, that journal having bien pioiiouuced by the unanimous voice of the Indian 
pi ess a (lisgiace to it. 

That the officers of the Indian aimy and members of the civil seivicc, who may l)i‘ sup- 
posed to be toleiable judges of buch niatteis, send home by every mad 3,000 or ‘ 1,000 
copies of Indian newspapiib for the uses of their fiiends, allhcugh these cost fiom iwo to 
thice limes the piice ol newspajieis puhhbhed in London, piofcssedly devoted to liuli.us 
subjects, and which embody, at least, twice the amount of the punted mattei Indian news 
papeis affoid; that the chaiacter ol oui iiewspapeis thioughniit tlie CJouLimmt must 1 m‘ 
veiy diffeient from that the witnesses befoie youi Coinmitice coidbr on it, may be infeired 
from the fact that youi petitionei has long had on his subset iption list a considerable pi<t- 
poition of the couitsoi leading statesmen throughout the east of Euiojic 

Yom petiiumes tlieiefoic, humbly pi ays that youi Ilouoiiiable House will give mstrue 
turns to your Committee now assembled foi the investigation of Indian affairs, that, instt.ad 
of acceptinir, as hitheito, evidence on the state of the pres'j, emanating, as in the easi* (»r 
Ml. Mill, eithei fiom gentlemen who piofess to pos'-ess no jicrmnal knowledge on the suh 
jecl, but are made to assent to the most obnoMous and injurious iiisiiiuatioiis iiilei \vo\ei! 
Ill the questions put to them, 01 who may of themselves become jnejudieed agaiiisl ih* 
picss fiom stiuluies made by it on their own public couduet, 01 may eonsidei il, as a vast 
number of public servants still do, the giossest mipei lineiice in uevvspajicis to piosiniu* t<* 
make any umark whatcvei on ihe (onducl and (oiiditioii of the piivdeged classes, that 
they will summon befoie them gentlemen, and cause tlietii to be duly mteriog, tied, Itnm 
India Ol at home, now 01 foiimily connected wiih the press in the East, "who alone cuiispeais 
with authoiity on this most important subject. 


The Indian newspaper press is now on its tiial; the gieat measuie of Loid Metealft‘ lia-. 
come into opeiation oince last Char.er Att was jiassed, the fi‘ais expressed by SeijCMui 
Spaiikie and othei distinguished men 25 years ago, of the frightlul consequences of ’unli- 
censed journalism in India, have proveil as visionary us the idaim of Mi Melvill and othei s at 
the consequences of fieetiade; theignoiance prevalent legauling it, even amongst men ol tlu‘ 
highest talent connected With India, will be seen from the grievous misstatements 111 lloi ton’s 
Hibtory, III the aiticles written by a distinguished Bengal civilian in the “ North Bintish 

Review,” 
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IvCMew, 1845 , in Mr. Onnipbcll’s book, and Mr. Mill’s evidence ; which has not only been 
bhowii to 1)0 unirue and without foundation, but to involve tlie absiiidity of upwaids of 
100,000 /. a yoai boing spent bv the servants of the Company, or officeis of the Queen’s 
army, ou what he desciibed as the most contemptible liteiaiy lubbisli that can be pioduced 
when the veiy besi might have been, on the same leims, piocuied by them; and fbt manya 
day to come the newspaper press of Imlia must fuimsh the sole means by which the com- 
muiiity 5 il lionie can become enlightened as to what is passing in the East, in leference to 
winch the published (les|>atches and Minislcis ot the Clown so often mislead them so 
l(*ailullv. i’lio extent to winch Englihh education is now spreading araon‘>-st the native 
community is lapidly mtioduciiig habits of leading, not befoie in existence, mid which will 
ot course, seek giatification from the English newspapeis, as l)eiu« most readily attainable 
and at hand , and il is therefore of the utmost impoiiauce, both to England and India, that 
no misajiprehcusion shall c.xisi as to die position the newspaper press actually occupies*. If 
it should prove to be the mean, vile, and contemptible thing it is desciibed, some means 
should he taken to qualify it for the all-im pot taut tasks it ought to perform, and the lofty 
dcsluiKs that seem to await English journalism in evoiy part of the world, if, as vour 
l>etUion<‘r mamtainb, it bo otherwise, the delusion, apparently at present so general, ought 
not to ohlam additional weight or countenance from the lesults of the investigatioiib before 
the Comuiittee of jour TIonouiable House. ° 
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That Yoiu jictitioner is unwilling lo intiude any personal or private considerations in a sub- 
ject possessed of sulUeient public importance to clmui the attention of Parliament ; but your 
Iloiumnibli' IL'Usc will admit that lew things can be found moie unjust, cruel, oi intolerable, 
than for the only body of inolcb&ionally htciary men existing m the East, labouring with 
fh(‘ utiiio^ eariicHtness and suiglcness of purpose as public instructors, and foi the public 
g’otitl, often individually devoting an amount of time, laboui, and thought to benevolent 
enterpri.sf's, such as might put highly-paid pubhc seivants to shame, and whose gieat ambi- 
tion themsi'lveb us to deserve’ uml secure the approbation of then countrymen, stigmatised 
without .1 bhudow of excii.se or fonudalion as coarse, untrustwoithy, vulgar, slandeious 
wntuus, wmthy of no ie.sp(*cl or cbtimution whatever, and wliose statements are entitled to 
no wciglitoi c'on«idcrution. 


'riiut your petitioner, in seeking redress for himself, has restricted his complaints and 
us.s(*rtioiis to fli(« “ Iiomimy TitiK’-,” simply because he had no authority to includp the 
grievances of his eonlempor.mcs amongst hus own, although the giounds of his complaintb 
uiegeiiei.i! IL* claims no pceuliar excellencies foi the papci ho cniiducts ovci those of 
his liietlucii, liom the tolumusof which nuuiy of the mo»t impoitani facts he has had to 
ileal with li.ive hceu dituvn , and he has no doubt that they will cluim, as they justly may, 
for lhfnis''lves and then j.iiunuls, as great an amount ofe msideratioii at the hands of your 
llonoiirahle House us youi petitiouer claims foi himself and for his. 


Tlmt jour Honourable House will take those things into your early consideialion, and 
.iilopt such meusuies fui piucuimg the icdrcss that is desiied as may m your wisdom 
hi cm iiieef, IS the piayci of your pctitiouei. 


And your pi litionci will evei ptay. 
Ihiiiiliay, 17 November 1852. 


Geo Buisf, 

Editoi “ Bombay Times.” 


The I'l. niioN of the undersigned Ministcis and Missionaiies in Madras, composing the 
Madras Missionary Coufeicnce, 

lliimhly slioweth, 

I 'I'liAT >om petitioiieis, anxious that your llonomable House should possess at tins 
milioitant |uueluic the fullest ii.foim.ilion conccriiing all matteis that affect the uitegritv 
and wclfai’c of (he East India (Jovemment, beg to suhniit a statement of ceitain circum- 
.staiiees wdiieli opt lalc with injurious effect upon the nioial progress of the inhabitants of 
this gieat (luiitmeiil, and winch appear to them virtually to involve the adminisUninoii of 
tliN eoiintiy in the mamieimnce of idoiatiy. 

2 . ff'haf yum jietitiouei’. colli'cl their facts from tins picsidency alone, it would be easy 
to miillqdy them hy a mine extensive and minute research than they have been able to 
muk<* 

8 . 'rii.ii your jieiitionei^ arc eneouraged to mcmonalise your Honourable House by tlie 
uttenlmn tlial former rcprcseutations similar to that winch they would now submit have 
receded Inmi your llonomable 1-1011.^,0, as also by the supeiior knowledge and experience 
winch reiviit publications on India, and especially the claboiate coriespondence embodied 
in I'l'il.im late Paihameiitary letiu ns, have contiibiited to all questions touching the moial 
luid social eoiiditiou ot its vaned population. 

4 . Tliat your petitioners, believing that the grcatci piospciity of the East India Govem- 
luiMit as compurcil w-itli former dynasties, is owing lo the moral authoiity as much as to the 
niilitai y i)t(stigc of Briiaui, uie anxious to see that autlioiity preserved and vindicated m 
all thc'olliciul acts of the Honourable Company. ^ 

o.lu. ^ 
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5 . Tlu't your petitioneis would, in the fiist place, call the attention of your Honouiable 
House to tlie fact that, notwitiistaudiu; the unequivocal nistructioiis oi the Honourable 
Court of Directors to the seivants ot the Coiuiiany, enjoining a complete divoice of the 
Goveinnient from all inteiests vested in the native leligioiis, il still believed by !Iiud'i‘* 
and Mahomedans, in mniy of the provinc'^s of this piesidency, and not without some 
ground, as your petitioneis will presently show, that the supeintitions of the cou.my aie 
supported fiom the Exchequer, and protected by the authoriiy of the local Goveinin nit 

G. That youi petitioners ackuovvlodi^e that the Inuhost praise is du<‘ to the Honourable 
Couit for the enlightened views set foith in then dospatclich on the expedieucv ami duty 
of withdrawing that 0 mnrenance and supervision which the native religious insfiiurious of 
this countiy were wont to receive from the Government, and for thcir evplicn ami ( arneNt 
instructioiih to the otlicers of the Company to efiect such a withdrawal ; hut -yoiu p<‘ti- 
tioners deeply icgiet that the sepaiation enjoined by ihe Honourable Couit lia.> turn oismi 
completed, that, to the piesent time the revenues of pagodas and temph's aie, to a luge 
extent, under the control and [irotection of the Govcimneiit of India; that endow incut-, 
and pension^ for the suppoit ot idolatry are ouamuteod ; and t'lul m some disttu*ts tin* 
name and influence of the Government are, contrary to its expre*-. oideis, enqiloye 1 to aid 
the celebration of icligioiis testivals. 


7. That your petitioneis thankfully acknowledge tliiit much has been done bv the 
Government to extinguish these evils, by transferring to native tiiistees the eh.ir^u -n 
temples, &o., which had been pieviously under the inanagcmcnt of tin* Govern' lenf 
s-ivants, but they submit iliat this nansference has been in many ta.sos left in so iin''(*tf!e'l 
a state as to letain and even perpetuate the abuses it was intendeil lo lemove. 

G. That your petitjoneis believe that the leason why tlie above tiansl'erence, uhieh was 
ordered by the Hoiioinable Couit to be made m the year 1841, was not iIkmi fully uatnul 
out, was the existence of ceit'iin clauses of a pnoi law of the Government of liidi.i, namely, 
Regulation Vll. ot 1H17, which vested 111 the Board of Revenue the supenntcndein e of the 
utfciirs ami funds of naiivo temples. 

9 . 'riiat these clauses, having nevei been leseiiulcd or modified, le.ive the lesponsihilitv 
of temple trustees uiiscttb'd, foi while Regulation VU. ol 1817 leuiains uniepealeil, it 
still incuiiibeiii on the Boaid of llevonue to superuiteud the aliairs, and guard the leveu.i' 
and iiusts of the temples. 

10 . That, as the case now stands, the hem hen population are dissatisfied with t’ e nie- 
sponsible Slate of temple tiustei'ships, which loaves tbcir pagoda property without piot. c- 
tion, while Chrisuaiis are scandalised at the fact that the Goveinnient is still, to a I'criam 
extent, connected with idolatry by virtue of the said Regulation Vll. ol 1817. 


11 . That as fa back as the yeai 1818 the Madias fhiveinmeiil, foi Ihe puipose oi 
lepealing tiie objet iiouabie clauses of the above law, ami ol (onipleting the s<p.ii.i.mn 
between itself and the native icligioas 111 dilutions (thus executing fully the oidei- id tie* 
Hononiable Court), diafied an Act which was submitted Ibi tlie sanction of the Supi- m * 
Government. 


12 . That, ill the piovisious of this Act, yoin petitioneis mainly concui, foi, — 

1 st. It iL'Scimis the objection ible clauses of Regulation Vll ol 1817. 

2 cl. It tiaiibteib the supeimtcndenec, &c., ])ieviously exeicised hy the leveiiiu' autno- 
iities over Hindoo and Mahoiiiedan leligious institutions, lo Hindus and Malioim d n. 
themselves, 

3 d. It enacts that the suceesion to the tiusts of these iiisiitutious shall he app -niie.l oj 
deteiniined by law?., legulutioiis, and usages foinieily in foice, and 

1 th II settles the lesponsibility of those lo whom the maiiag'Mneui of tin institni.i.a-, 
liiav be assigned, by making them amenable to the consliinted eivil 01 einmmd eoint-. 

1.3. Tiiat, 111 confoi mil y with these views, >oui petitioneis eaine-.ily piay tli ii a la .. ..e 
passed, which, while it iesii>ns the supeiinteiidence of temple leveimes .ind tiU'.i. io‘'» .he 
hand-. qF duly qualified native tiustoes, shall at the same I'lne ailord ilieoi .ill tie '-s a. 
leeal piotcelion. 

14. 'Iliat yoiii pelitioiicrs would bung to the notice ol \oni Ilonouiahle Uous. the 

coniuxioii of the Goveininciit of Indi i with p.igod.i luvennes, oudowmeiits, pension , . 

Youi pciitioneis believe that the chaige-, mcuiicd by the Goverimient viiidei the liea j tn 
** pagoda and mosque allowam es,” soim times 10 lien, ,md sometimes not in lieu, ol lesien d 
lands and piivileges, .imountto upwaidsot nine laes of lupoes 01 5 ) 0 , 000 sterling aiinn.db. 
Your petitioneis aie not ignorant of the dilHculties which bf-s'd an equitable iJi-.po .a! 0 } 
some of tlic&e monies. In the case of pagoda lands, lesumed hy the East India, or s i-n. 
foimci Government, youi peliiiopers acknowledge that the sums annually paid in Isoi ot 
them aie justly due, but since these estates were commuted foi sonic reason afli i tim^ ihe 
Goveinmeiit levenue, ami not with the view ot affoiding piotection to pagoda nili .'-t-, 
your petitioners respectfully submit whether they might not eithci be restored to -"c 
institutions to which they originally belonged, or be placed m the same position tli is** 
lands ovt*! which the servants of Govcininent have not been accustomed to exercise coiitroi. 

15. That, with legard to those temple lands which cannot be defined, or whose bonnd- 

liK S 
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;in(s au' iinkn<)\M», your memoimlists piay that instoad of the annual monie'' now paid 111 
IKU ol ilioiji b\ the Ciovcnuiient, some <»thn equivalent be londeied which shall uui iinolve 
ai aiiuu*:! cla.m on Crovoi iimeiii luiui.^ 

I<; Tliut voin jx-fitioncis (‘uintstly call the aftention of \our Ilonoiiiable House to othei 
nioiiics allow (‘<1 to the native lelipous institutions, not paid m lieu of property, but gi anted 
Hi tin* ''liapc of eiidowuients, ilnnations, and pensions, most of winch onginatcd with 
loiuni (ro\»>iniii(*iirs. Your petitioiieis submit whether it is obligatoiy on a Chnstian 
(*{'\* lumcnt to continue, and thus make peimauent, the voluntaiy gifts and stipends of 
an idolatrous chsnity. 

17. That \oui petilif iiers would udei especialK to allowances aianted for the support 
of small puLodas .nid shnnes, winch, from the nntuie of the teims on winch they weie 
tiiMUo (I, uie liabh' to be lesumed when such pagodas and shiincb fall into decay, or ceie- 
nn iiml ol,>(>ivaii('es aie disci'iitinuod in them; and to the fact that collectors are expected 
to II (pine fioiii time to time wlietlu r these buildings are kept in repair, and whether the 
cdciiionies an* legiduily pcrlorincd, thus perpetuating an mleilerence of the Government 
whifh involves both snpti vision and maintenance. 

nt. Tlni’ \out pciiiK)ner.s eaniesth pray that the endowments and allowances winch 
origural ‘d wiih lorniiT Gov<iinncuts may, with all practicable expedition, cease, and that 
all ot M 1 nionev-paymeirs which directly 01 indirecily suppoit idolatiy, may be disposed o*’ 
with the Mew ol .scpaialnijr jnucticidly and univei.sully tins Chnstian Government from 
(in* itit(‘ic'*t.s of hciithi-nism, 

III. 'Unit \on» petit ioimrs feel the more c<«iifi(lence and sansfaction in ni'ikmg their 
pnsfiit icpiescntaficm to vour Honourable Tlousi^ from the fact, that they in H’ality solicit 
iiotlmie more than wli.it has uheady b«*tn enjoined and oideied bv the Honouiablo Cnuit 
of Hu etois, uml fliiil 4.11 they (lesin* ls, that the wise and judicious iubtiucuons ot that 
lu-nouiuhle body lie ihoioughly and completely earned into ettect. 

And vour petiiioucrs shall ever pray. 

John Anderson, 

{Senior Mi'-sionaiy of the Fieo Church of Scotian I. 

Indet ich Buy Us, 

Loudon Missiomuy Society. 

A r mini us Jhirgess, 

Wthlcyaii Missionary S ‘ciety, Madras. 

Madias, sJl May I05;l. &c. See. See. 


The humble Pki’ITIon of the Mciulx'r of the /Iem 6 rty Association, and other Native 
Inh.dntants of the Piesidcucy of Bombay, 

Sliowi f h, 

'I’liAi ’,(mi peiilioucis have watched with much aiixictv and luteie.st the pioceedings of 
voui lloiiomabU* Jloiise .ti.d its Coimmftee on the subject of Indian affairs, as bearing on 
ifu- hgislation about to bo piopo>eil foi thefutme «roveimaent of India. 

‘2 111 *' Ixejioit of your Commiliee, winch sat during the Session 1852, having leached 
lidiaji.i-. 1)1 ell examined and analysed by vour petitioneis with much Criie, and they 
ol) (ivc Id. it ilie iiKinbeis of that Committee have been so fai satisfied by the evidence up 
to that IniM laid holoie th(,ui that they dnecl the attention of your Honourable House 10 
the 1.0 om.iblc tenor ol the 1 vidcuce with lespecl to the operation of Act 3 & 4 Wi'l. 4, c. 85, 
so i.ii .IS Hgaids tin* adniniistr.ition of the goveinment ot India by the East India Com- 
[laiiy, asMustecs nndei the couiiol of the Ciown. 

;}. The w dm sscs cx.iumieil licloic the Committees of both Houses of ?ai ham ent amounted 
in .ill to *-0 la i-niis, five of ilit'-e h.iving been (‘xauimed before both Committee*.. They 
coiiH^tMl *d holds Elh nboioiigb, Ivlpliinstonc, Hardiiige, Sir 'f ll Maddock, &11 G. R. 
( 1 - ik, ..1 d Sii (Uh 1"c Pollock , Mcssi^. Bud, Willoughby, Reid, Miilett, Melvill, Cameioii, 
f!< bciVoii, Mill, McLeod, Pringle, Hill, Shepperd, and Priusep, also, Geneial McLeod, 
Colon- o S\kes, Taylor, and AUxaudir, and Captain MiGiegoi. 

1 . 1 1 ). whole of ihesf gentlemen, excepting iho thiee noblemen above-named and Cajitum 
MeGic^oi, have been iiioic than 30 , some of them 40 , years m tlie feivice of the East 
indi.i (-”<». 1 pauv, and, vvithoiil desiiing to casi the slightest dispiiagrmr-ut on thin te.sii- 
immv, -Idl d imist be lioiiie in mind tli.it they are all to a gieat degree in the position of 
mtiicsiMl .Miiicsscs, bpeakiiic uidiiectly to the lavouiable results ol their own services, 01, 
.d U a-t, ol .1 systdu m whuhtbey have all borne a part. The majority of these gentlemen 
having pnii the guater poitioii or then lives undei the existing Government, and having 
fiMlv'^jiailicipatcd m the advantages enjoyed by the coveuaiiled seiviee of the East India 
C( m'piiiiv, have naturally hccoiiie pieposses*-ed in favour ol things as they aie , and although, 
upon cl gem lul view oi the sub]ect, the admmisti anon of the Iiidiau Government may pie- 
sent to youi Honouiable House' results veiy lavouiable to the honourable intentions of those 
to whom It has been confided by the Crown of England, still this conclusion leaves wholly 

R 2 untouched 
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Appeaa^x No. 3. untouched the impoitaut question whether the mam provi‘,ions of an enactment passed iii 
^ ’ ‘ ' theyeai 1834, investing the rulers ol India with powers almost ii responsible and despotic, 

and intituled, as it truly was, An Act for eflcctmg an Anangemenl with the East India 
Company,” constitutes the best scheme or all that is needed for the good government ot these 
vast teiritoiies — all that the governed can justly demand oi should be leasonably satisfied 
witli m 1854. 

5. Your petitioneis may well leave in the hands of yoiit Ilouoniable ITonsc, without 
observation Iroin them, the cunstniction of the home poition of the Iiuluui Govis’iimeiit, 
onlv asking that it may he so fiamed as natinally and easily at all tunes to secure within 
it the spi vices of the ablest and most eNpeiiciiccd persons in Indian alFaus, that it may be 
so simplified that the people ot India may know who leally are their rulers, and vvUo are 
responsible for measuies of gieat irapmtancc euianating from Enghmd ; butwith icspia't to 
the constitution of the local go vciumcnts, ^ou^ petitioners earnestly pray yoiii Ilonoariible 
House not to continue them as they exist without a further and more searclimg mvistiga- 
tioii into the actual and daily operation of the existing system than your Honourable House 
noa has or is likely to have before you, if the inquiries are to be’so very general in then 
nature as they seem hitheito U> have been, and are to be conlincd to the evidence ofri'iired 
Indian official peisonages, 

G Your petitioners icjoice to learn that an inteicst and a spiiit of inquiry iispecting 
Indian .iflbiis have lately aiisen in England, wliieh have led to a mass of valiniblt‘ inloiina- 
tion being placed belore the public of a nature that would never ha\c reached your Honoui- 
able House fiom official lips, but which, nevcnheless, your petitioners would nspectfully 
remark, deseivcs the utmost attention of >oui Honourable House, thmis>li it mav 
iorm no pait of the evidence collected by the Committee of youi Iloiiourable House, aiul 
may not be adveited to in then Repoits, Yotii petitioneis may rcfei to many valuable 
p.ipei & published by inghly competent peisons now lu England, veiv autngonisiie to the, 
mteiests of the East India Company, whose names thcielore your \)eiitiouers do not find 
amongst the peisons summoned belore ihe Commiltee to give evidence on Indian alliins; 
and they beg also to attract the attention of your llonouiablc House to a veiy valinible mul 
mstructivc work recently published at Madias, on the admimstiatiou of justice lu that 
}nes>idency, by Geoige Bruce Norton, Esq., barristcr-at-law. As thb gentleman is now at 
Madra>, and cannot be examined in England, your petitioners have taken the liberty ol 
annexing a copy of tins work to then peiiiiou, in the hope that youi Honourable House will 
allow them, m this form, the benefit of that gentleman^s testummy to iho character of the 
administration of justice in southern India — testimony winch, however startling, is neviM- 
ihelcss unimpeachable, being based ou the decisions of the courts themselves; and your 
petnumeis regiot to add that the courts of the East India Company in this presidency au‘ 
on no bettei footing as leguids judicial titnesbaiul capacity than those of Madras. 

7 Youi petitioners aiG sensible that many of the evils which have hitherlo letaidiMl pm- 
gress in India can only be icmedied tlnoiigh the uiedium of cdicient mul ])i(>peily eonsti* 
tuted local governments, and they look with conridence to youi ilonomable lioibc giving 
this head of inquiry the fullest consideiatioii. 

8. Your petitioners, speaking of the goveinment of their own presulency, though they 
believe the lemaik to be equally tiue of the other Indian Goveinments, aie of opinion tliaf 
It b quite unequal to the efficient dischaigc of its dutuvs, and that noihing but tlic iinjie- 
netrable veil of secrecy with which even its most trivial acts aic coveied proteets il lioiu 
universal condemnation. 

9. It consists of a Governoi, a Commandebin-Cliief, and tw'o civil seivants as memhcis 
of council. The business is conducted piimarily by four seeietaiics and two deputy- 
secictanes, each secielaiy having a sppaiaie dcpaitmcnt of his own, and being in fh,u the 
adviser of the Goveinoi , ihe lattei, who, generally speaking, is without lonil knovvlc Ige or 
experience, b obviously m the hands of the secictai le-, and, (or the most pait, lioiu the 
mass of business to be despatched, compelled to adopt the minutes they place befon^ Imn. 

10 Tlie Commander-in-Ciiief, having the ufraib of the aimy to attend to, and not c.uiiig 
10 tioubie himself with the civil affausof the pie.sidency, with which he cannot be <‘\pi*cte(l 
to be 10 the least degiee acquainted, spends moie than half Ins tune away fioui the seat of* 
goveinment, and cnteis ihe council appaieritly meiely to lecoid his assent to the minutes of 
the Governoi Ii has been stated m evidence bcfoietlie Committee ot youi llonouialilc 
House, that it often happens that eight oi icu boxes lull of papoi'^ on levcuue and judicial 
matteis aie sent to the Commandei-in-Oluef atone time, and that they have beim lotuiued 
fiom his house to the other membeis of the Government perhaps within one hour, allowing 
nieiely lime for him to put his initials; and your petitioneis believe that it evei has b^*et^ 
the case that the Commanclers-in-Chief, though knowing nothing of the subjects m hand, 
have felt it then duty invariably to vote with the Govcrnois. 

11 The civil membeis of council aie not selected fiom the most able and distiiiguivslied 
of the seivants of Goveinment, though there have been some rcmaikable exceptions. 
The appointment IS in the gift of the Court ot Dnectois, and is always bestowed on some 
one ot the senior membeis of the service about to close tbeir Indian careei. It is conse- 
quently canvassed for in Leadenhall-street, and falls to the lot of him who can command the 
greatest amount of personal interest with the members of the couit individually. A 

vacancy 
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vacancy occurring but rarely, few members of the civil service can fill the appointment, and Ajjpendix, No. 3, 

its gift IS thus a matter of favour. They have no specific duties to discharge, and little or 1 

no rfsponsiiiihty, and, as they may always be outvoted by the Governor and the Cotnmander- 
in-Chief, they can scaicely be expected to take any prominent part in the cunent affairs of 
Govermnent ; indeed, to give any veiy cfiPt'ctive assistance, unless something out of the usual 
routine, or withm the line of then past experience, should aiise to excite their interest. The 
evil tendency of theii position is, that, having no defined duty as a paitof the Government, 
their own biief nnnutes, or their sigiiatuic*?, often pul foi the sake of conformity to tliose 
of otheis, carry with them a u eight to highci .uilhoiitv which should onlv attach to opi- 
nions deliberately fbimed, and the result ol careful inquiiy, made under official lesponsibility. 

The practical eflect of a Goveininent so constituted is, that, foi the most part, each secie- 
tary in his own dcpaitineiu is the Governoi in Council. The secretaries, with one exception, 
vdecterl from the civil sci vice, and generally, though not invariably, liom its most able 
ineinbcis, having juus^ed then lives fiom. boyhood on some one or more of the subordinate 
ag(‘iicics of Goveiiimcnt, aic suddenly calh d upon to dissclnirge the most onerous and impor- 
tant duties, foi many of which tlieir previous li .lining does not at all qualify them. Ques- 
tions requiring for their solution correct knowledge of the principles of finance, of political 
economv, of the systems of the country and o! other couniries, involving the iight-s and 
just expectations of classes ot persons, and the cases and piivileges of individuals with 
lighter uratters, crowded m lapid succession on them, and must be disposed of; and, hovv- 
evet able and conscientious they may be, they have not the tune to go through, with due 
cine and uttentiou, nor veiy frequently with the knowledge of the subject icquisite to 
enable ihoin piopeily to despatch the imiltifaiious matters with vvh.cli they aie loaded. 

(roveinnient being thus undeirnanned is necessaiilv compelled to throw off as much of its 
own duties* us possible on the local ollicers, to act on then leport as unimpeachable, and to 
shioud them in secrecy. The Euiopean local officers, on the other hand, scattered over the 
country at great, distanccfa from one aiiothei, and having laige distiicts to attend to far 
beyond their iiowers of aiipei vision, and dependent to a veiy gieai degree on their subor- 
dinates, are eompelled to dispose of tiie greater pait of their business m a veiy inipeifect 
muimcM ; and their statements to Government, whether emanating from pei sons who n is 
known may ho trusted, or fiom those in whose accuracy Government are aware no confi- 
dence cun he plated, are on system .iccepted as equally ‘rustworthy, and tlie officml vindi- 
cation of the acts of Government founded thereon. The necessary lesult of this system 
IS, that the Govemmont is one of first impressions; that, short-handed as u is under the 
present system, its chief difficulty aud its mam object is to keep down and tlespatch busi- 
ness; to dcsiiutch it well it possible, but at .ill events to prevent accumulating; that hasty 
superficial lojiorts of’ local oliiceis aio in legul.iting the conduct of Goveinmen*-, e.xcept on 
(lui‘stions of money, of equal weight with those the lesult of care and reflection. It is 
obviously neccssaiy, therefore, to protect the acts of such a Goveinraent from public scru- 
tiny and supervision, in order to pieserve for it public respect; and the most iigid seciecy 
IS consequently prcsoived in every department. So strictly is this enforced, that the mem- 
hcis of the civil sei vice are all under solemn oaths not to reveal anything connected with the 
luismess befoie tlicm; and the Oouit of Directois have, even m modern days, noticed with 
sevcie disapprobation tlm publication of a very small poition of one of then despatches 
by, us it was supposed, a member ol the civil service, relating to a suit at law witn, which 
he h.id been connected judicially. The same amount of seciecy is preserved in eveiytlnng 
th.it comes befoie Government, whether it relate to a puiely municipal matter, the establish- 
ment of a sailoib’ home, a pnncipahty, a jagheie, the conduct of a public officer, or hard- 
ship practised towards an individual; and even wheie wrong or injuiy are complained of 
by .1 Ittige class of peisoiis, or wheie meiely piivute property is at stake, or the chaiactei 
and prospccis of an individual are involved, still the same system pievails. If the paities 
against whom unfavouiable lepoits have iDcen transmuted by the local officeis apply for 
copies, they aie alwaj's icfuseil. Not the slightest oppoitunity is affbided them of cor- 
lecting any mis-statements tliat may have been made in these leports, and there conse- 
queiuly IS, natuially evei must be, a gieat inducement to resoit to unfair means to procuie 
that iiifoimatiou fiom the recoids ol Goveinment which cannot be fan ly obtained, but to 
winch all the jiaitics concerned aie justly entitled ; and which, on system meiely, is with- 
lielcl fiom them The inevitable effect ol this system is, that, individual cases occupying 
a laige poitiou of the time of Goveinment, the most ciuel injustice, even with the bes« 
intention, is done. The individual conceined may have had a volume written aoaniat him 
boliincl his hack, written with all the ea'*y confidence of those who know that their state- 
ments will not be handed over to the paity iiiteiested to leply to, and when the presidency 
aulhoiities considci matteis sufficiently iipe, a lew paiagiaphs disclosing a small fiagmenc 
of the case iccoided against him — a tithe only of what he ought to be allowed to answer 
and cxjilain — is sent to him foi such obseivations as he may deaiie to oirei,and on Ins leply 
to tliese he is adjudged. It is difficult to cxagiieiate, 01 on any moie general view fully to 
display the vicious operation of this system of Government. But it will be obvious to your 
Honouiable House that, as a system, 11 is the vciy wor&t that could be devised, and the 
vciy last which aood sense would indicate as adapted to stiengthen British rule in India, 
by giving It a hold on the affections of the people; on the contrary, its obvious tendency is 
to engender and peipotuate amongst the young seivants of Government an ilhbeial and 
despotic lone, to give full scope to the piejudices, the ignoiance, and the seli-sumciency of 
all; to discouiage piogress, to discountenance all schemes of impiovement emanating from 
independent and disinteiested souices, and not within the views of the officer to whose 
0,10. R3 department 
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Appendix, Ko. 3. dejjartment llie\ me icleiied , tind to ciaiiii> all signcultuial and commeiciul eneigy, al 
individual enteipnse 

12. Youi petitioneijs therefoie humblv enln'al voiu Honouiable House, in any new legi-s- 
lation whicdi iiuiy be framed for India, to aboil's!! councils as at present constituted, and in 
their place to create an useful and efficient council, of which the judges of the Supreme 
Couil, in judicial and legislative matteis, and some of the European and native citizens, 
blionld form a nait. Also to put an end to that injurious systmn of seciecv which at jiie- 
sent IS the luling piiiiciple ot \ice in the Iiirtum adininistiation, and to allow the council to 
call tor the proceedings of Government and its local officeis, except m casus in whudi tho 
executive shall declaic that sluto policy requiies scciecy should be preseived. \oui poti- 
tioneis fuithci ask, that on questions oj gieat impoitancc to '.ndividuals and classes of 
pel sons coming up loi the decision of Govoiiiment, the valuable jirivilege of heini; lieaid 
by counsel be conceded to those who may he desirous of availing tlnaiiselvcs ol it lu sup- 
poit of their inleicst. With these nieasuics youi petitioneis believe that it would be 
absolutely necessarv to strengthen the hands of the executive (lovermncnt ; and that it 
would be highly desnahle that lh<‘ro should always be among tho more jn'omincnl niombers 
somepeisons trained and expenencedm tliepublic offices ol England, who ean bring to the eon- 
sidoiation of public aftuirs a raoi e extended knowlalge and wider views than aic to be expt'eted 
fiom those Europemi gentlemen who have passed all then days from boyhooil in the bad 
systems of this countiy, and know no oihor by which to comjiaie and mipiove them. 

13 Your petitumeis forbcai to tronbliMour lIoiimuMblo House with the details of such 
a cliauge, winch au* of easy construction il its jmipriety be once acknowledged; and the\ 
equally wish to avoid lepeating what they have put Ibith in then fouiiei iiieinonal, already, 
a*, they believe, refeired to the (Jommittee on Indian MVaiis ; but they ui(‘ anxious to lectill 
tlie attention ot your Honouiable House to that iiariow and nijuuous s^^slein which gives 
to those educated at Ilailuybuiy (lollogo a Parliaiueiitury light to siqiply the vacune<ii“«i ui 
the civil esuiblishmoutsof Iiidui.* Your petitioneis believe that the 0x1 .loiiei' of this exclu- 
sive scivice, bound together like the meuihers of one family, is incompatible with amoicopeu 
council and an efllcienl and lespouaihle discharge of jiulilic duties. At present the natives 
of tills country, however respectable, ti usl worthy, and qualified tliev may b(‘, are excluded 
from the higher guide of judicial and revenue situations and from the icgular medical sci- 
vice, to which covraianted lilmopcan servants sent out from Eiigdand arc alone upjiointr'd , 
such e-xcluHUiu being impolitic, unjust, and contiai) to the letter and spirit of the 37th sec- 
tion ot the Chaitcr Act of 1334. \our petitioneis rcspr^ctfully leitciMtC' their pniyei that 
the invidious and unjustifiable dislinclioii betwen the covcnantril and micovcimutod seivicn-., 
which excludes the natives from the highei offices, be abolished, and that natives of India 
may be allowed 10 till all situations foi wh.ch tiny may be qualified. Hy the adoption and 
piactir’id ojicuition of such a lucasuie, a giout stiimilus will, youi jietitioneis f(‘el con- 
zinced, he given to tlic cause of education .uid impiovmneut m this coimliy, a gr< at deal 
ol discouteiu will ho lumoved, and inellUieucv aill be obviated. It is placed beyond coii- 
tioveisy by tho testimony of oflicial icpoits jmblislied 1)\ the local (ioveiiiinciiN, that tlie 
Giant Medical College at Bombuy and the Mralical College .it ('alcutta .iii‘ admit led to 
have rccentlv pioduc das proficient and competent native 'in goons and jihysicuins ,i.s those 
sent out fiom England iindm covenants* Instead of admiiting' any of tlu* micccssIu) 
candidates into the icgular medical scivice of Goveinnu'id, a lU'W and dutiin’i servun* lia^ 
been cieatcd foi them liv the Indian Ooveiiuueiits, ♦!)«• laiik and emoluuKMits of which au' 
consideiahiy iiilerioi , a couise which is calculated to lower this lU'w medical sm vice in 
the estiniiilion of the public, ainl to peipeliiaie the distmetion that has hiihcito been jne- 
seivcd between native and Einojie.in agency, "i mir ovi n. ad erl and c(oenaidi<l servant" of 
Goveimncnt, So iigidh is the hue of sepai.anni piosoivi'd, that a native of Iinlia, n.imevl 
Du Chiikei bnltv, who letentlv left Caleidia to finuh liis medic.il (Mliu'utioii in I'inglaiul, 
vvlieie he gieatly distinguulierl himself and obtained the hiplu'sl tesumoni.il.s ol pioiicieiu 
allhoii'di u'coimuendeil foi an aiipoiuimoul as au .iS"ist.int--,mgt on in the h'ast Inrlia ('om- 
paiiy’h iiieflical seivmo liy the Righr lionoui.ihlc Sii Edw.iid Ryan and Mu (’anieion, mm- 
tlcmen of eminent ( oiisideiaiion foi then past sen k es, wsu, vom pf'tiiionoi-. aie 'nfoimed, 
lefusi d .i(lin]''Sioii into tin covenanted medical si n ii li> the (Joint of Diirctois colh i hvi l\ 
and iiidivnliiall'y. 

It Youi petitioiui" (.nuiot t.d'i* h .ive of ihis iinjxn J.int suhji cl wdhoid tin* fiivoni. tide 
aitention of Fai liament to the suggest loii lu.nh in Ihui foiinei jetdii.n with legaul to tin 
advis.ibilny of e‘'tablishing .1 univcisity 01 coileg(‘, .is piupo^ed !>> that .ibhuiin! cxpi'iienced 
scivantoi Goveinnaid, Mu C.imcimi, f .1 tlu puipo-ei.f (pi.ilil v mg die nalivis fbrgoveiii- 
meiit {Miijjloy, ol imp.ntmg pioiouml and llioio'igh judieial knowledge tn n.divc caiidul.ites 
toi the bench, .iiul ol tiaimng np .» snpei loi and indepr luhmt cl.iS' ol v.ikeeK 01 ple.ideiv, 
who would elevati' the chauu tel ol the nativi liai, .rnd be ol gi 1 ..t '•ei v u •• in the (‘tlicuMii 
adiuiiiisoation ot jiistue in this couutiv. 

ir> Yom 


* F/rife Appendix ;()) to the llepoit of the (ii ant Medic.il (lollegc for lH"ei-ol. Di DiPLennan, 
Government Exannnei and Phjoician-tTencial, h.is publicly tcitilied, that, ‘"as fai as cxainmaiions 
can test fitness for erigagcraent in medical and suigicai piacttce, graduates of the ( bant Medical 
College have proved then* fitness to as gieat a degiee as I believe is ever done in ISuiope.” 
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16. Your petifioneis would fuitlier U'sk that, as leoards the European seivants of Govpin- 
imciit, a distinction, corauiencing in Eiigland and pi -eived tliroui^hout, iiiay be iiLide het'/een 
those who aie destined to fill judicial offices in India c'nd th<* e\ecutive officers of the 
Goveinuient, and that the foimei may be withdiawn fioni th ’ o,>erat'on of peisonal favoui 
and individual patronage, and be selected, like the judges iii Engl md, toi tneir own ineiits 
and acquiicments. 

lt> Your petitioners believe that if, whilst opening the highest judicial offices to the 
natives of this country, and fairly appoitioning them between qualified natives and then Eu'O- 
pean fellow subjects, tlie office ot zillali judge weie thrown open to gentlemen of legal 
education,* if no one weie peimittecl to leave England for this purpose until 20 yeais of 
age; if a public committee, composed of lour membeis named by the foui inns of the Court 
and two mcmbeit. by the Home Government, were appointed half-yearly to examine the 
candidates, selecting from them so many only as, .iccording to the computed vacancies, 
were then re([iiircd ; if the coiiise of exanniiciiion, besides compiehending a knowledge of 
hclccteci poitioiis of the English substantive law, embraced the geneial principles of jmis- 
prudcnce procedure, the law and constitution of India, and its modern liistoiy, a cla-s of 
most able public servants to fill the office of zillah judge, and the higher grade, would be 
selected; and tlmt a certain probation in India, ending with an examination of the candi- 
dates in'iiaiivc languages, in the Hindoo and Mahomeclan code, the local regulations, the 
tenuies and customs of the country, would complete an education, and pioduce an efficiency, 
winch would lender the couit of ju>tice a blessing to the country that would be heaitily 
and gnitefullv acknowledged throughout the length and bieadth of the land , and appellate 
courts so constituted would ensuie to the English Government the fiimest hold on the afiec- 
tioiKs and intciest of the people. 

17. Yoiii petitioners in their former memorial diew the attention of your Honourable 

House to the cone-'iiondciice between the Boaid of Contiol and the Diiectois ot the East 
India Company, contained in the 17th volume of the “ Pa^icrs (printed m 1833, by order 
of till' Cuuit of Directois) lespocting the negotiation with Her MajestyS Ministers on the 
subjcH't ot the East India Company’s Charier ,” and, although well aware tioin that coiies- 
poiidence that they might justly have asked your Hououiable House to discontinue the 
practice of pciiodically legislating tor India, a practice exclusivelv connected with the lights 
aiul privileges of the East India Company put an end to by the aiiaiigements made with 
tliem ill 1833, '‘till youi pctii.ioneis, not foresceuig the chance of uioubing the interest and 
attoalion now hestowod ou Indian ulfaii s, petitioned your Honourable House to limit the 
polled of fxisteiieo of any futuii* govcimnoni of India to 10 yeais, but youi petitioners 
are now oinboldeiu'd to iihU youi Honourable Hous.e as leceutly recommended * * ^ 

by Ibe Right llonou”ablc Loid Bioughton, not to debar tliem lot any peiiod ot years from 
icq nesting a revision of what may be injurious in the coming Indian legislation, — not to 
make them an exroption to all British subjects in the distant colonies of the British Empire, 
who have all along been m the enjoyment of the piivilege of approvichmg Parliament 
wheiitvei the .ilKiiis of the colony have lequiied mipeiul mlertcience It is simplv 
iiect"'Saiy, Lord Biougliton declaied, < x # to pass an At t providing 

for the best toim of Government both in England and in India, without Imiitmg its diiia- 
lioii to any nmubci of years, an Act which, like any olliei statute, might, if deemed lequisite, 
be modified, altered,' or repealed as occasion" might require; ami, cai lying out the 
haiiK* piinciples still furthei, your pet.tioneis would respectfully observe that it cannot be 
ueccssaiy to embrace all the subjects involved m the discussion of India m one Act, and 
ihiu the constitutiou of the Hume Government, the constitution and powers of the several 
local Govenimeufs, the consiiuction of a new judicial seivice, and each independent branch 
of it.quiiy, if made the subject of separate legislation, would in all piobability receive moic 
caieful atleiition, auil be moie satisfdctoiily disposed of, than if the entire mass of Indian 
inlormalion be gathered together in one, and thrown into a single enactment. 

18. Youi pciitioueis thcretore humbly ])ray your Honourable House, that this peimoii, 
like tiicir fui 11101 mcmoiial, may be referred to the Committee now sitting on Indian Afiaiis, 
with a diicctioii to them to have regard to its contents on any measuies of legislation which 
the Committee may propose to Parliament; and that your Honouiable House will be 
jilcascd, it nc'cesiaiy, to cause Commissions to issue to disinteiesteci and independent per- 
noiis at the till cc picsrlcncie.s, to collect evidence in Indians to the piactical w'oikmg of 
the systems of Government iii opt ration, and that such Committees may be authorised to 
examine all Government servants, of whatever rank, and to lequire the pioduction of any 
of the iccoids ol Government, not connected with state policy, calculated to thiow light 
on the subject of mquny. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever piay. 

Bommija Aonnasjee. 

Maiiackjee Nesserwaujeeu 

Dhuryeelhey Cursetjee. 

&c. &.C. &c. 
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Appendix, No. 3. The humble Petit ion of Mean Oomaid Singh, Cousin and Ilcir of lleejai Singh, late 
Rana of Beeghaut, in the Agency ot Sunln, in India, 

iSliewetl], 

That petitioner’'! ancestoi, Rana Rogauautli Paul, as independent Ruj all of Beeghaut, 
was possessed of nine villages at Beeghaut, paMiig an annual lent of 1 1,000 iiipces, and 
that ihe same villages were taken possession ot by the govcinnient of the ilonourabh' Ease 
India Company dining the Ghooika war. 

That, ai the dose of the Ghooika war, four of the befoie-inentioncd nine villages weie 
lestoied by the Government to Rana Mohendoi Singh, the lineal descendant and iepi(‘- 
sentativo of the said Raiiali Rogaiiauth, and the icmaining five villages weie granted to the 
Rajah of Putteealah. 

That Rana Moheuder Singh continued in undisluibed possession of the said four villages, 
and received the rents and profits theioof until his death, whidi took place in the month of 
June 1839. 

That, upon rcstoiation of the said four villages to the said Uaiia Mohonder Singh, a 
suunud or giant by the government of the Honourable Ka.st India Com])anv, under tlie 
hand and seal of General Sir David Ocliterlony, was made to the said Rana Mohcndci 
Singh, securing to him and his posteiity the posscvssion of said four villages, of which the 
following IS a translation 

“ As the expulsion of the Gorkhas fioui this lummtamous coiintiy, Kolii'.lon, has been 
completely efiectod, and all the castles a])pert.iHi!ng theieto have come to the |>()sscssu>ii of 
the Clear the seat of bounty, the English Couipiiiiy Ihihadooi , and the terntories of 
Thuhrye have been likewise subdued m couseqiumco of Mohiiiidcr Singh having neglecK'd 
to join and aid the English force dunng the insuncclion of the Gorkhus; and as the 
English nation, the most distinguished of all olhei nalums with logard to excellence and 
gcneiosily, has, from motives of kindness, and by way of courtesy only, bestowed on 
Mehiuidoi Singh the pergimmihs Cus'^olcy, and BIkjji, and J5ussuul, and (Jotee Biissil, fotu 
pcigiuiuahs in all, which, together witli the rest, of the pergmuiahs, appei taming to Becghat, 
have been captuied; theicfore, according to the ordms of the bestovver of favours, In', 
excellency the moat noble Governoi-Gciicral JVluiia Btihudoor, may whoso prospoiity con- 
liiiiic for evc'i,a suunud foi the saul four perguunahs is gi anted to Mchunder Singh uiidoi 
my seal and signature, to pcrjietuafo the possession theicof to him and his postoiity. It 
bchovelh him theieloio to contmuo lu the custody and possession of all the four pergun- 
nahs, ndmmistenng 111 the nioaiitime justice and ciuufort to all his sul))eits, that he should 
nevei outstep the ancient boiuidanes of these foui pcigunnalis, and go ovei the lands a[)])ei- 
taiiiing to the rest of the pergmuiahs belonging to Becghat ; that, besides these fom pei- 
gunnahs, ho should never claim any othei perguunuh, nor should he demand tin* taxes and 
tolls arising out of Becghat, aiuountnig to 1,J(M) lupees, whieh aic assigned ovei to Maha 
Rajgawn Singh Malnmdor Bahadooi, that he vshould consider it his interest to he always 
in attendance on the English people, and to icndci them his personal sei vices, and that 
whenevei there should happen to ho any iclielliou'i coiumoliou, ho should join the Biitish 
army with his own foice, and assist them to the extent of his power, and that he should 
always retain 20 labouieis, who should be in constant attendance on the gentleman at 
bupatoo thioughout the yeai. 

Should he deviate from 01 act conciaiy to these stipulations, he should ceiUinly be held 
in the utmost contempt, and be lenioved fioui liis jios'-essions. 

“ The subjects and inhabitants of that place aie cxlioitcd to legaid Mohaiidei Singii, 
and aftei liini his descendants, as llicii absolute mustei, to whom they should uevei icsist 
to pay the Goveniment levenues, but should always be submissive to him in everything 
that IS ])iopei, just, and expedient.” 

That upon the death of the said Mohcndci Singh, Colonel Hoiatio Tapp, the icsident at 
Simlali, acting on behalf of the Gov eminent ol the Ilonouiablc East fndi.i Coinpaiiy, took 
possession of the said villages, whcieupon join ])etilionei’s eousin, the laie Rana Mohendei, 
being the biolhei and hen of the Kauu Mohendei ISmgh, pieseiiled a inemoiMl to tin* 
govcinment of the Honourable East India Company, that the posst ssioii of ilie said villag(‘s 
iiiighl be giaiited to him as the icpicsciitativc ol the said Rana Mohendei 8mgli , and that 
in the yeai 1043, afici a delay of thiee yeais, possession of the said foui villages was con- 
feiicd oil the said Rana Bcc)di Singh, by a suunud 01 grant of the Ilonoiiialile J. 0. Eiskinc, 
late &ul)-eommi.saionci ot the Hill States, and the aiic.iis ol the income of the estate for the 
thiee yeais fioin the time of Rana Mohendei Singh’s death, was paid to the said Rana 
Eeejai Singh, who coniinucd in pobbcssion ol the estate to the tunc of Ins death, and ot 
which snmniud 01 giant the following is a tianslation : — 

Agreeably to the Ictiei of ihc Secrciaiy to the Government of India, No. 2,1()7, dated 
18th November 1842, the foui above-mentioned peigunuahs or distncis, togcthoi with all 
then lights, have been made a free giant to tlie befouMnentioned Rana, fiom geneiaiion to 
geneiation. It is incumbent on the Rana to consider the summud correct and legal, and to 
lake possession of the pciguniiahs, and he is not to encroach on the boundary of anothci 
poison, and he is to do hi& best to settle the lyots and to give redress to their complaints. 
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and obey the autlionties of llie Honouiable Company with sinceiity and devotedness, and to Appendix, No. 3. 
feel very grateful for this grant. In case of the sei vices of his men being required, he is to — — 

he piesent with them and come in person to discliaige the duty. He is to obey the orders 
of the aiitboiities in piocuilngthe bagaiees, and to keep the roads in his distnct in readiness. 

Tlio lyots of the before-mentioned pergunnahs arc to considei Rana Bijai Singh inde- 
pendent and sole mastei ofthe befoie-mentioned peigunnahs from gcneiation to generation, 
and Ills Oldens aie to be obeyed. 

“ In accordance with the letter of Mr. Hamilton, the secretaiy. No. 26, and dated 8lh 
August 1843, one pcrgiiiiiiah ofKussolee, fiom the four peigunnahs, together with its 
villa«cs, will remain lu the possession of the Honouiable Company, and the sum of 607 
rupees, 3 annas, and 11 pice, the produce of the pergunnah, will continue to be paid to the 
liana tiom the Govouimeiit ticusury yeaily, by two instalments. 

Signed rUid sealed by the Honouiable JbA» C. Bi&Tdne, 

“ Sub-CoiHiiii&sionei, Noith- western Frontiei.” 


That the said Rana Bccjui Singh died without is-ue on the 3d of January 1849, leaving 
yoiii petitiimcr his cousin and hen, petitioner being the son of Dlierey biugh, who was the 
paternal uncle of the said Beejai Singh. 

That the said liana Beejai Snifili left a will in the Hindoo language, dated 17fch Novem- 
ber J84S, and thereby declared that youi petitioner was to succeed bun in the estate of 
Bceghaul, if he, Beejai Singh, should die without issue, and which will is signed by the 
said liana Beejai Singh, and duly witnes-^ed, and of which wdl the following is a trans- 
lation : — 

« Scree Malm Seice Mean Bijjai Singh has given this m willing to Mean Oomaid Singh, 
that I am the masloi of Uaj as ionii us I am in existence, and my issue is to succeed me, 
and in case I have no issue, then Bhaic Oomaid Singh js to succeed me. I give this m 
wilting. If, dining my lifetime, or in the presence of my issue, Oomaid Siiigh weie to 
make any claim to the Raj, he is fo be consideicd a liar; and m case I deviate trom^this, I 
am to he disgraced m the eyes of my lyols and be punished by gods and goddesses. 

That on the dcaih of Rana Beejai Singh your petitioner wrote to Mr. Edwaids,the supei- 
mtendcut of the Hill Ebbites, informing him ofthe death of the Rana, and that your 
was the bucceswor to the estate; and petitioner leceived in leply dnecuons trom M». Ed- 
wards lo supemueud and manage the aflairs of the country, as they had been theretofoie 
conducted. 

That your petitioner aecoidiugly executed all orders of go veiument, and sopen mended 
the uflairs of the estate with zeal and obedience, and with ou^t any complmnt liavmg been 
made against youi pctitionci ; but after a lapse of about thiee months Bisheii ^ 
N.iheh'l^uhsuldai of Joobbul, was sent to Beeghaut, and took possession of the estate on 
behalf ofthe Biitish Government, and your petitioner was deprived ofthe estate. 

Ti'hut your petitioner received a letter from Mi. Edwaids, the Superii^eudent of the Hill 
States dated the lOtli July 1850, stating that he had been directed by the Boaid of Admi- 
mstrution for the alV.ui& of the Pumab, to mfoira your petitionei that his claim to the estate 
o bSuu^^ M ^ersubimtted'to the Honourable the Court of Directors and that, m 
thou omnion, fho claim of youi petitioner was not proved, and therefoie a ouitaole pension 
would be gi anted to your petaionei foi his maintenance. 

That voin peutionei is nttcily unable to compichend the giounds on which the opinion 
of the Couit of Di lectors was formed; your petitioner having undoubted Proofs of hia 
onrho-iee and relationship to the late Rana Beejai Singh, and which proofs he is desirous 
t — tl. am. al.o the ea,d Buna Beeju. S.n,h han„g „ade ht, mil 
diRcting that petilionei should succeed bun in the estate, as, befoie s>et lorth. 

nn the 25lh Oetohcr 1860, petitioner presented a petition to the Goveinoi-Geneial 

a inemoraiiduni. of winch the following IS a copy.- r. i, i . tl,« ,« 

“ No 241B Office Mcmor.mdun), Foieign Departineni, Camp ®”^!"‘oaober^l850 

tunm he luforoicd tli.it the decision in his case is final, (binned) Ji J y, 

sccictaiy to the Gme.umeni of India with the Gonernor-Geneial. 

That, in cases sinnlar to that of yoni petmoner.wh® 

the Biitibh Government have een P ^ 'Billashoie Hoomaisom, and many others, and 

gi anted lo Ins hioihei, the late Rana Beejai bingh. 

ani if tlm icceiil’wa^^^ solars or cavalry, rend^eied 

' 0.10. 
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great assistance to the British forces, and gained the highest approbation of the British 
authorities. 


That the late Rana Beejai Singh, being desirous of appointing your petitioner as his 
mooktear or prime minister in the year 1844, addiessed a letter to the Honouiable J. C. 
Erskine, sub-coramissionei of Kohiston, foi his appiMbaiion of such appointment; who 
addiessed a letter in reply to Rana Beejai Singh on the 10th January 1844, and stated that, 
having seen the intelligence, activity, and capability of your pctitionei, he icposed every 
confidence in him, and highly approved of youi petitioner being selected for the office. 

That on the 28th February 1846, the Honourable J. C. Erskine addiessed a lettci to the 
late Rana Beejai Singh, stating that petitioner had remained with him, together with the 
troops of Rana Beejai Singh, during the Sutlej campaign against the Scikhs in 1845 and 
1846, and had performed duties to his entire satisfiiction. 

That on the death of Rana Beejai Singh, all reassals of the Bcoghaut estate presented 
a petition to Mr. Edwards, praying that your petitioner might succee'd Rana Beejai Singh, 
thereby testifying the popularity of your petitioner with the subjects or reassals of the 
estate. 


That your petitioner has made fiequent applications, by respectful memorials, both to 
the Governal-Geneial of India and to the Directors of the Ilononrahio the East India 
Company for redress ; that he has failed in obtaining any; that there is no court of law oi 
tribunal to which he can appeal to determine his rights and put bmi in possession of 
property which is thus unjustly withheld from him; and ihai he iherofore apiieuls to the 
justice and honour of the Biitish Pailiameut to interfere for his protection, and to secuje 
to him tliG enjoyment of Ins rights and property, his title to which he is ready to piovc, if 
your Honourable House shall direct au inquiry into his claim. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly pi ays that your peiitionePs caso may be taken into 
consideration, and direct such inquiry to be made, wiili refereucc to jiciitiouer’s claims, as 
may be deemed necessary; and that the four villages or estate of Beeghaut, ol wliicli th(‘ 
late Rana Beejai Singh died possessed, may be granted to petitioner, uiul that he may bo 
put in possession of the same as the lawful licir and succebsor of the lute Rana Bi'ojui 
Singh ; and that your Honourable House may adopt all measures that may be necessary to 
secure to your petitioner full and complete justice. 


And your petitioner will ever pray. 


Mean Oomaid SingL 


The humble Petition of the Merchants, Shipowners, and Tradesmen of the Town of 

Liverpool. 


Sheweth, 

That the peiiod has now arrived when you will have to considei the propriety ol coU“ 
tinuing the present or adopting frcbh and more liberal mrasuies lor the luture goveiniaem. 
of Her Majesty’s East India posscbsious. 

That the enlightened policy which has of late yoaia distinguished the Goveiumeiit of tin-; 
country has gieatly piomoted the piospoiity of the mercantile mteiost, and auK'horated the 
condition of the \\orking population of Great Biitaiii. 

That the primary duty of any Goveimiient is to see (o the teinpoial welf.iie of the 
population undei its lule; and, since it has pleased an all-wise Piovuh'uee to place undei the 
protection of the Govciiirnent of tins country many miUioiib of human beings m East ludm, 
your petitioneis believe it to be the sacred and solemn duty of this Govcnmu*nt to adoul to 
the people of that country the same fo&tciing caic as is and ought to be afforded to tin* 
people of this country. 

That a constant and plentiful supply of salt of good quality, and at as low a pi ice as 
possible, IS of the utmost importance to the well-being of the people of East India; but 
your petitioners legret that that aiticlo can only be obtained by the great mass ot tlie 
people of that country with gicai difficulty, of very infeiioi quality, and at au euormoub 
cost. 

That if the salt manufactured in England could he impoited into India fiee of duty, or 
upon the same terms as other commodities, at an od valorem duty, and fiee from all excise 
imposts when irapoited, a sufficient supply to meet the wants of that countiy could be 
easily sent puie m quality and low in pi ice. 

That your petitioneis believe it to be oppressive and unjust towards the people of British 
India to impohe so heavy a tax on so impoitant an aiticle as salt (ciraountiiig to about iL 
per ton), a sum more than twenty times the value of the aiticle m this country. 

That the abolition of the duty on salt m Butish India would be not only a great 
boon to the people of that countiy to which jubtjce and humanity entitle them, but would 

also 
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aEo lend j^iuaily lo luiprovu and strengthen the ineicanule mteresis of this counnv Appendix, No. 3. 

gencially, by luoH'using particularly tin- demand foi coftou and othei goods of English 

manufaotuu*. ° 

Your potilioupis Ihm-forn euniostlv pray that, in any measure which your Honourable 
House may udojit for the future goveinmont of llei Majesty’s East India possessions, you 
will take caic that (irovisiou shall be made foi the importation of salt into that countiy 
iree from any duty, and Iren trom any exci^-o impost when imported; or, at the least, that 
it sluill be admitted ou the puyiueut of the sauie ad valorem dutv as other goods and 
manufactures. 

, TIios. J. M. Bvoclilehank. 

11 illiam liathbone. 

Jhown, Shipley, & Co. 

&c. &c. &c. 


I’O the llonuiualile the Commons oi the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Paihauient assembled. 

Tub humble Petuiun of the Merchants, Manufacturers and Tradesmen of the Town of 

<S'<. HeUn'sy 

Shewetli, 

That the ijcriod has now arrived when you will have to consider the propriety of continu- 
ing the prc'sent, 01 adopting fresh and more libeial measures for the future goveininent of 
Her Majesty’s liiist Indian possessions. 

That the enlightened ])olicy which has of late years distinguished the Goverament of this 
country bus greatly promoted the prosperity of the mercantile inteiest, and ameliorated the 
condition of the woiknig population of Gi eat Biitain. 

That the pi unary duty of any Government is to sec to the temporal welfaie of the popu- 
1 diou under its rule ; a«id since it has pleased an all-wiso Providence to place under the 
prnlcction of the Government of tins country many millions of human beings m East India, 
your p* titiouers believe it to be the sacred and solemn duty of this Government to affoid 
to tfic /cople of that country the same fostering care as is and ought to be afforded to the 
pcoj Ic of this country. 

That a coustaut and plentiful supply of sail, of good quality, and at as low a price as pos- 
sible, is of lUe utmost impoitauoe to the wcll-benig of the people of East India ; but your 
piditRmors regret that that ariicle cun only be obtained by the great mass of the people of 
that country with great difHculty, of a very inferior quality, and at an enormous cost. 

That if the salt manufactured in England could be imported into India free of duty, 
01 upon the same terms as other commodities, at an ad valorem duty, and fiee from all 
I Jirist imposts when imported, a sufficient supply to meet ihc wants of that countiy would 
sent, puie m quality and low in price. 

That your petmouors believe il to be oppressive and unjust towards the population of 
British Iiwlia to impose so heavy a tax on so important an aiticle as salt (dinounting to 
about 7 L per ton), a sum equal lo more tlian twenty tunes the value of the article in this 
country. 

That the abolition of the duty on salt 111 British India would be not only a great boon 
to the people of that countiy, to which justice and humamiy entitle them, but would also 
tend gicatly to improve and stiengthen the meicantile iiiteiests of this countiy generally, 
by mcicasuig ])articularly the demand for cotton and othei goods ol English manulacture. 

Your pctitioiim therefore earnestly pi ay, that m any measure which your Honoui able 
House may adojit loi the future Goveiument of British India, you will make provision foi 
the importation of salt into that countiy fiee of duty, or at the least ou payment of the 
same ad valorem duty as other goods and manufactures. 


TO the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Undei signed of the Town and Neighbourhood of 
Winsford, in the County of Chester, 

Shcwctli, 

That on an average of several years past, not less than 600,000 tons of salt have been 
annually made from bime and lock salt, in the salt districts of Cheshire, giving employ- 
ment by land and water to at least 5,000 able-bodied men, . - , 

That a constant supply of salt of good quality, and at reasonable prices, is of the utmost 
importance to the extensive population of Bntish India, particularly the lower classes, hut 
at pre^eut they are almost dependent upon the article manufactured in that country, which 
IS impuic m quality, uncertain and insufficient lu supply, and costly m price, 

a’hat if the salt manufactured in England could be imported into India upon the same . 
0.10. T teims 
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terms os other goods, a sufficient quantity could be sent from the salt districts of Cheshire 
to meet the wants of that country, pme in quality, certain and sufficient in supply, and low 
in price. 

That under no ciicumstanccs should any tax or duty be imposed on salt, but in ])ropoi- 
tion to its value, compared with othei articles of commerce taxed by the East India 
Company. 

That the East India Company have imposed an import duty upon salt equal to 7 1. a ton 
which of itself is not less than 20 times the value of the article, whereby the supjily has 
become a monopoly in the hands of that Company. 

That the imposition of such duty is contrary to the commercial policy of this country, 
and unjust and oppressive towards the native papulation of India, and theieby the manu- 
facture! s of salt in Cheshire and el&ewheie, are shut out from the maikets of that extensive 
country, or neaily so. 

That the opening of the trade would materially benefit such manufacturers and others 
within such districts ; and your Petitioners believe that the great saving in cost of salt, 
would lead to a much gieater demand by the native population of India for the cotton 
and other goods of English manufacture, and thereby greatly benefit the whole commercial 
and trading interests of this country. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray, that in any charter to be now granted to the East India 
Company, provision may be made that Eiiolish salt may be miporled into all parts of 
British India, upon the same terms and conditions as other goods and manufactures. 

And your Potitioneis will ever pray, &e. 


The humble Petition of the President, Vice-Pie.sideut, and Directors ol the fVorcekkr 
Chamber of Cotmneice, 

Humbly slicwetli, 

That your petitioners are the executive of an ussociutiou constituted for the purpose of 
protecting and piornoting the commercial prosperity of ihis city and locality, and ihcrefore 
feel a deep interest in the legitimate increase of ihc salt manuraeturo, carried on to a 
extent in the adjoining ancient borough of Di'oitwich; inasmuch as the transit of '..<k » 

shipment at Glouotster and other ports for export forms the largcht individual 
of revenue to the Commissioners of iho Severn Navigation, by whom a largo sum ha.» be* u 
already expended in the improvement of that river, and additional powers have been 
granted, dining the piescnt Session of Parliament, for a fuitlier expenditure, by which 
increased facilities foi direct expoit will be obtained, whereby tin* tiullic of ih ' 
will be largely developed. 

That the manufacture of salt, admitting as it does of large extension fiotn tin u*- *> 
haustible spiiugs of Woicesteisluie, is materially circumscribed from markets bt‘iug ,iiiu 
ally closed against Biitish salt, to which, in the judgment of >oin petitioners, the inu. i*- 
factuieis possess an indubitable cUura tor easy aceesb , they wtuild luuticnlaiise ihe poii 
of Biitish India, into which it a])pcarh to your petitioneis that an culightened and huni.uu* 
policy would piovide for and encoinage uuietteicd iiujKulation, on puyuicnt of a reasonable 
duly loi levenue only, wheioas the rcstiictions imposed by the Indian (jloveinment aio 
made to pioteet a monopoly of its own of inferior salt, caiiied on, us youi petitioneis aie 
advised, in direct violation of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 8 .'). 

And in proof of iho manifcbt injustice iidhcled on the natives of India by the legulalions, 
rigorously cnfoiced by then luleit-, iclatmg to the ailicle ot salt, yoiu petilioueis adduce* 
the enormous duty ot nearly 300 pci cent., calculated at the pure Ibi which a pun* aiticle 
could be dchveied by the Biit’sh inakei into Ihc stoic ot the lactoi, now levu'd on all salt 
mipoutd, by the opeiation of which op|)i cssivc iiujiosts the many millions of uiirepre- 
senied Biilish subjecis aie taxed to the exlcui of at least onc-u'uih of tlie w.iges now paid 
foi laboui, and that laige poitioii ol the pool mqu’s eaiuings ihe ii.iliv<*s aic (j()mp(*lled to 
pay foi the puichabc of a ncicssaiy condiuicnt ih the lumihlc faioofthat iiiiuicnse poj)u- 
lation. 

That the obvious advantages to the shippiiigr inteicsf, in inn eased tonnage, iiy allowing 
the unrestiicted impoit of s.dt into liidi.i, and ihe augmenied (teuiand tie.iteil theie loi 
the manufactured goods ot the United Kingdom m letuin, foiin (‘leuieiiU m the cou*-uleia- 
tion of the question de.sciving the sciious attention of the Legishdiue. 

Foi the foiegoing, and other leasons whicli inav lie adduced, voiu petitioni'iN humbly 
piay youi Honouiable House that, in the* mcasnie now Ix'toie l\ii'li.uiieul tor the future 
goveinmeiit of India, provision may he imide agaiiHi the coiitiim.iiiee of tin* u-ipisl system 
which has heiutofae |)U*vailt*d 111 thoa* dependencies o( the liidisli Ciowu lu reruicnec* 
to the imporlatioii of salt and taxing r. gulations, liy whuh so much physical suircniig has 
been inflicted on our fellow-subjects theic. 

(‘■I'piefH Edward V'icc- President. 
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The humble Petition of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, Appendix, No. 3. 


Sheweth, 

That, in the opinion of your petitioners, the salt tax imposed by the East India Company 
isciueland oppressive towards the people under their rule, impolitic m a financial point 
ol view, unjust and injurious to the manufactuimg, commercial and shipping interests of 
this couiitiy, and inconsistent with the present policy of the Legislature. 

That it appeals, fiom information which has been made public, that the cost of salt to the 
East India Company is at the rate of one farthing per pound ; that the Company add 
to that a profit at the rate of three-farthings per pound, and that the Company suffer the 
dealers to traffic in the aiticle, so that eventually the co'<t to the consumei is about two- 
pence farthing per pound, or 21 pounds per ton. That the tax imposed by the Company 
on salt impoited into India is equivalent to the profit of thiee -farthings per pound, which 
they add to the contract price of the salt manufactured for them in India, and the 
operations of the dealers enhance the pnee of the imported aiticle to the consumer to the 
amount already stated, or theieabouts, and a monopoly is thus established, by means of 
which an extoilionate price is obtained from the poor ryot of India for this prime necessaiy 
of life. 

That the first cost of salt in this country does not exceed one-sixth that manufactured in 
India; that the price to tlie cou'^umcr here is but about 30s. pei ton, instead of 21 /. per 
foil, as in India, and if it were necessary to abolish the salt tax at home some years since, it 
appeals to your petitioners that the raill'ons of Hei Majesty’s sub)ects of India have a 
much stiongei claim for its remission in their case, wretchedly poor as they aie, and es&eii- 
tiully necessaiy as salt is to then daily sustenance, and to the pievention of disease in such 
A climate. 

That it appears, from statistical accounts which have been published, that the quantity of 
salt consumed in India is less than one-half that consumed in this country, relatively to the 
populations. It being about 12/. per head per annum m the former, and 25/. per head per 
annum in the latter. 

That, but foi the before-mentioned tax and monopoly, salt manufactured in England 
could be cxpoited and sold in Calcutta at from 40 s. to 44 s. per ton, and the prue would 
be leduced, by the breaking up of the monopoly, to about one-teiitli the present rate to the 
consumer in India. 

That the abrogation of ilie monopoly would tend greatly to benefit and give employment 
to the home manufactureis of the article, who are capable of producing an unlimited quan- 
tity, and also to the commeicial, the shipping and the manufacturing interests generally. 

Tour petitioners therefore pray that your Honouiable House will be pleased to take such 
mi'.’.sure& as will ensuie the abolition ol tins monopoly in the Bill now before youi Honour- 
jblc House relative to the East India Company’s Chaitcr, or if your Honourable House 
should deem it expedient to continue some tax on the article, that you will be pleased to 
place such restrictions on the Company and the dcaleis as will ensure the pooi ryot of India 
liaving the full benefit of any leducuoii in the amount of the tax which you may be pleased 
to requiie. 

Signed on behalf of the Bristol Chamber of Comraeice, 

James Bush, Chairman of the Committee. 






